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year 1 907, of the principal tables supplied by the Council to the Royal Commis- 
sion in 1903 and 1904. I am glad to have this opportunity of mentioning that, 
in this work, I have had every possible assistance from the Council and from its 
Chief OflScers. I am especially indebted to Mr. G. L. Gomme, the Clerk 
of the Council, Mr. Edgar Harper, the Statistical Officer, Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, the Chief Engineer, Mr. W. E. Riley, the Superintending Architect 
Mr. A. L. C. Fell, the Chief Superintendent of Tramways, Mr. Andrew Young, 
the Valuer, Mr. H. E. Haward, the Comptroller, and Mr. J. Ollis of the Public 
Control Department, who all freely gave me information which could not have 
been obtained without their help. I had many conferences and much corres- 
pondence with these gentlemen, and they furnished me, in addition, with plans, 
statistical matter, and written or printed statements in continuation of the 
evidence which they gave to the Royal Commission. The statistics and the 
statements will be found in the Appendix of this Report. 

I then conferred with the General Manager, and in some cases, Tjjith the 
Chairman, of each of the Railway Companies concerned with passenger traffic in 
London. They all gave me willing help, supplied me with particulars of 
urban and suburban traffic, and of railway working in London, and furnished 
me with materials — not hitherto available — for the compilation of a diagram, 
illustrating the volume and distribution of railway suburban traffic in a selected 
month. This diagram will be found in the Report. 

Valuable information was obtained from many other sources ; from Govern- 
ment Departments, from the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, from 
members of the late Royal Commission and their Secretary, Dr. Lynden Macassey, 
who gave me great assistance at the outset, from witnesses who gave evidence 
to the Commission, from representatives of Local Authorities, and from many 
others whose special knowledge qualified them to speak with authority upon 
various branches of the subject. On all sides I was met with a disposition to 
help which I am glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging. Other 
sources of information upon which I have drawn are official publications, books, 
pamphlets, and the daily and technical press. 

Arrangements were made with the Director General of the Ordnance Sun'^eys 
for the preparation of maps to illustrate the Report. The work was done 
with characteristic accuracy and thoroughness. The production of these 
maps required great care, and in the case of the Railway Traffic diagram, 
much calculation. 

The Memorandum on the Municipal Government of Washington, which is 
printed in the Appendix, was prepared from official sources by Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish. By the courtesy of Mr. J. Ridgely Carter of the American Embassy, 
this memorandum was transmitted to the Washington Commissioners, who 
were good enough to examine and amend it. Another Memorandum on 
the Municipal Government of Berlin and other German Cities, with special 
reference to locomotion and town extension, prepared by Mr. W. H. Dawson, 
is also included in the Appendix. It gives a very full and clear account of 
the way in which these questions have been dealt with in Germany. 

London traffic presents not one, but a number of problems, differing 
from each other, yet so inter-related, that no one of them can be dealt with 
without at the same time bearing the others in mind. These problems which 
all involve social and economic considerations of great magnitude and intricacy, 
call for incessant vigilance, inasmuch as they are changing in some of their 
aspects from day to day, and a change in one is liable to affect all the 
others. A close study of the whole subject tends to support the conclusion 
that it can only be dealt with effectively by a permanent body giving continuous 
attention to it in all its branches. In any case, improvement must necessarily 
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be slow, and might at first be scarcely perceptible. A large amount of pre- 
liminary work has to be done before a definite line of advance can be marked 
out, and a plan devised to which future action can be made to conform. Until 
that stage has been reached it is difficult to see how progress, adequate to the 
needs of its vast population, can be made in the orderly development of means 
of locomotion and transport throughout the area of Greater London. 

I have the honour to be 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

HERBERT JEKYLL.. 

4th September, 1908. 
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REPORT. 



PRELIMINAEY. 

Reporfc of The Royal CommiBsion on Loudon Traffic draw attention at the outset of Continuous 

R. C, I. 3. their Report to the necessity fur continuous attention to ensure that practical ^^^^^*^'* 
measures for improving the traffic conditions of London may be brought into ^^^^^y- 
harmony with each other and with a general plan. There is, they say, no 
finality in the question of the best means of locomotion and transport for great 
cities. For this and other reasons, which they give in the course of their 
Report, they come to the conclusion " that the appointment of a permanent 
body to deal with questions of London locomotion is expedient." 

The Royal Commission took a large amount of evidence in the course of Staitsiics and 
their enquiry ; they received a Report from the Advisory Board of Engineers, information 
whom they appointed to give them expert and technical advice on certain ^^i/ ^^^^ 
matters of primary importance; and they collected statistical and other 
information, profusely illustrated w^ith plans and diagrams. The seven volumes 
which supplement their own Report contain a mass of information of great 
value, which, as they say, wull .facilitate the labours of those who may take up 
the problem at the point where their investigation stops. Much of the 
information is of a kind that will not require frequent revision ; but some of 
the statistics and information relating to railways, tramways, public conveyances, 
street improvements, and other matters, which have an important bearing upon 
the ever changing conditions of the problem, must be kept up to date if they 
are to be of use. This has now been done to some extent, and the latest 
available information will be found in this Report. 

Magnitude and Importance of the Problem. 

n,^ I, 4. In the first chapter of their Report, the Royal Commission give a general Area io U dealt 

indication of the magnitude and importance of the problem of locomotion in *^'^^' 
London. They refer to the daily movement of the population between the 
suburbs and the centre as one of its most important features, and define the 
area with which they propose to deal as that of Greater London, containing 
692*84 square miles, and comprisinf^ the City of London and the Metropolitan 
Police District. The Administrative County of London, which includes the 
City of London and the County of London, covers an area of 116"9 square 
miles. Its boundaries are irregular, and do not comprise important parts of 
of the urban area, such as East Ham and West Ham, which are in the County 
of Essex. The Royal Commission mention that there are 30 independent Puhlie Authoru 
municipal bodies in the Administrative County, comprising the London County ^^es in QreaUr 
Council, the Corporations of the Cities of London and Westminster, and -^<''**^* 
27 Metropolitan borough Councils ; while in the remainder of Greater London 
there are 142 Local Authorities, comprising five County Councils, eight County 
and Municipal Borough Corporations, 60 Urban District Councils, 14 Rural 
District Councils, and 55 Parish Councils. 

/&., I. 5. While confining their pur\T[ew to the area of Greater London, they Area may 

expressly state that the limits within which special measures should be taken require altera'^ 
cannot be finally and definitely laid down, either now or at any future time, ^*^ 
inasmuch as the inhabitants tend more and more to reside in the outlying 
districts, and to travel daily to and fi-om their business in the central area. For 
this reason they think that means should be provided for extending or 
modifying, fi-om time to time, the area, subject to special treatment. 
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PRELIMINARY. 



-Enumerated 
population. 



Estimated 
growths 



CJuinges of 
ptfptdatian in 
differetit parts. 



Population. 

The last census, taken in 1901, showed the population of the Administrative Report of 
County to be 4,536,429, and the population of Greater London to be 6,581,402. f^^'^y' ^' 
The census returns from 1801 to 1901 show that the increase of population in Appendix 
Greater T^ondon in each period o£ ten years was greater than the increase in the G. 
previous period throughout the series, the last and greatest being an increase of 
947,596 between 1891 and 1901. 

Estimates of the population for each year from 1901 to 1910, were given to 
the Royal Commission by the Registrar-General. They are based on the 
enumerations of 1891 and 1901, and give the anticipated population in the 
middle of each year to which they relate. These estimates are used provisionally 
by the Registrar-General, but will be superseded when the results of the next 
enumeration are availablfe. They may not be wholly trustworthy, and the 
figures — especially those for the later years — cannot be accepted without 
reserve. 



The following figures are extracted from the Tables. 




Year. 


AdminiBtrative Connty. 


Onter London. 


Greater London. 


1901 •... 


4,544,870 


2,061,293 


6,606,163 


1902 


4,.')78,988 


2,126,782 


6,705,770 


1903 


4,613,682 


2,192,614 


6,806,296 


1904 


4,648,950 


2,258,806 


6,907,756 


1905 


4,684,794 


2,325,377 


7,010,171 


1906 


4,721,216 


2,392,344 


7,113,560 


1907 


4,758,217 


2,459,723 


7,217,939 


1908 ... 


4,795,798 


2,527,-528 


7,323,326 


1909 


4,833,962 


2,595,778 


7,429,740 


1910 


4,872,710 


2,664,484 


7,537,196 



These figures show an estimated increase of population between 1901 
and 1910, amounting to 6*73 per cent, in the Administrative County, 22*64 per 
cent, in Outer London, and 14*09 per cent, in Greater London.^ 

Another calculation, which gives a somewhat smaller rate of increase in the 
Administrative County, is based on the assumption that the number of houses 
on the Rate books in the several years bears the same proportion to the 
population as the number of houses on the Rate books of 1901 bore to the 
population enumerated at the census. The estimate arrived at in this way is 
used for the purposes of the London (Equalisation of Rates) Act, 1894. 

The future increase in the population of Greater London cannot be foretold /&., i. 6. 
with accuracy. According to the Royal Commission the experience of the rate 
of growth since 1892 tends to show "that the population of Greater London 
in 1931 may not be much short of 11 millions," while Mr. Harper, the Statistical 
Officer of the London County Council, estimates it at 9,277,163, but considers 
that figure to be a minimum. It is certainly growing rapidly. Within the 
Administrative County it is diminishing in some of the Central Boroughs, such 
as the City of Westminster, Finsbury, Holborn, Marylebone, and notably in the 
City of London ; it tends to remain stationary in others like Bermondsey, 
Bethnal Green, Chelsea, Poplar, St. Pancras, and Shoreditch, and it is increasing 
in Boroughs on the outer fringe. In Outer London the rate of increase is far 
greater. 



Rateable value. 

As a further illustration of the growth of the Metropolis, the Royal lb., L 7. 
Commission give the rateable value of the Administrative County at various 

* The areas are— Administrative County, J.1G*90; Outer LoQdon, 575-94; Grepttey 
Lcndon, 692*84 square miles, ' ' 
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Report of intervals between 1861 and 1905. The following table brings the 
R.C.,1.7. ^^ 1908:— 



information 



/&., I. 8. 



iJ., I. 9. 



up to iW 


8:— 












T«ar. 


Rateable Value. 


• 
















City of London. 


County of 


AdministratiTe 








O 


London. 


County of London. 








£ 


£ 


£ 






1901(») 


4,858,312 


34,785,306 


39,643,618 






1904(>) 


5,019,371 


36,067,603 


41,086,974 






1905(») 


5,107,182 


36,549,884 


41,657,066 






1906O 


5,360,W7 


38,126,239 


43,486,436 






1907(») 

1908O 


5,365,776 


38,502,766 


43,868,542 






5,451,820 


38,871,885 


44,323,705 





0) Including the Inner and Middle Temples. 

O Tbeee fignres were given in the Report of the Royal Commission, p. 5, par. 7. 

O From the vols, of *' London Statistics " for those years. 

0) Supplied by the Statisitcal Officer, London Connty Conndl. 

Provision for Travelling. 

The Roj'al Commission point out that the necessity for additional means of Requirements 
locomotion increases in a higher ratio than that of the growth of population and fp^ locomotion 
is " largely due to the gradual abandonment for various reasons of the crowded ^i}^^^/^^^ 
centres as places of residence, which necessarily involves an increase of the daily 
movement of the population." 

In the year 1881 the number of passengers carried by local railways, by Increase in 
tramways, and by the principal omnibus companies was 259,662,649, Tvhile in amount of 
1901 it had increased to 847,212,335. In 1907 the corresponding figure was ^ravdling. 
1,280,840,179. The following table compiled from figures supplied by 
Mr. Harper, shows approximately the number of passengers carried in the last 
five years by the local railway companies, the tramways, and the principal 
omnibus companies : — 





Number of passengera carried by— 


Estimated 
DODiilation 


Number 


Year. 


Bailway (local 
companies). 


Tnunway 
(approximate). 


Omnibus (prin- 
cipal companies). 


Totol 
(approximate). 


I 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


290,722,680 
298,638,750 
305,052,495 
329,521,648 
363,794,894 


394,356,531 
431,813,839 
477,944,684 
508,700,269 
585,695,285 


287,386,471 
288,965,214 
290,665,051 
291,563,048 
331,350,000* 


972,465,682 
1,019,417,803 
1,073,662,230 
1,129.784,965 
1,280,840,179 


6,806,296 
6,907,756 
7,010,171 
7.113,560 
7,217,939 


142-9 
147-6 
153-2 
158-8 
177-5 



* The figures for 1907 inolode the Vangnard Motor Omnibas Companyi as well as the London General 
Omnibus Company and the London Road Car Company. 

From this it will be seen that while the average number of such journeys Number of jour* 
per head per annum of the population increased from 56'6 in 1881 to 128'7 in neys per head of 
1901, it amounted to 177-5 in 1907. The figures do not include the whole of population. 
the omnibus traffic, nor do they include the cab traffic or the large suburban 
traffic of the trunk railways. Mr. Harper estimated that the total average 
number of journeys in 1901 would be 200 per head of population. The total 
average in 1907 can hardly be put at less than 300. (^) 

The main conclusions to be drawn fi-om these calculations are that the Condustotis. 
population tends to move outwards from the centre, and that the travelling 
habit of the people is increasing rapidly — stimulated doubtless by the great 
increase in the facilities for movement which have come into existence in the 
course of the last few years. 

Q) ABSuming the number of suburban passenger journeys in the year on the trunk 
railways to be 750,000,000, the total number of omnibus passengers to be 500,000,000, and 
the number of cab journeys to be 50,000,000, and adding these to the ascertained number 
of journeys on the local railways and tramways, a total of 2,249,500,000 is arrived at, 
equivalent to an average number of journeys of 312 per head. 
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Importance of facilitating Locomotion. 



Existing 
difficulties^ and 
necessity for 
dealing with 
them. 



Congestion of 
traffic in the 
streets. 



Report of 
R.C.,I.1(U 



Tte figures given by the Royal Commission, " taken in connection with 
the present congestion of traffic in so many of the streets of London ; the diffi- 
culties which persons residing in the suburbs experience in moving to and from 
their daily work ; the overcrowding of houses in the central area ; and the 
impossibility of housing the working classes in that area at rents which they 
can afford to pay, are," they say, " conclusive as to the necessity of dealing witn 
the whole problem of London locomotion on a comprehensive plan, and with as 
little delay as possible." 

They give instances of congestion in the streets, especially where important 
streams of traffic cross each other, and figures showing the delay caused by 
holding up traffic at points of intersection ; they state that the continuous 
growth of vehicular traffic is causing increasing congestion in the streets, with 
resulting slowness of movement ; and that " the burden of delay fells on all 
passengers, but presses most heavily on the professional and working classes, /ft., i. ii 
and especially on those who have to proceed a considerable distance to their 
work or business every day." Since these statements were made considerable 
improvements, which will be mentioned in detail, have taken place, and locomo- 
tion has been facilitated and quickened, but there has been no perceptible 
abatement of the congestion of traffic in the streets, which indeed appears to be 
growing. 



Overcrowding. 
Rents. 



Value of land. 



Kehousing 
schemes. 



The Housing Problem in relation to Locomotion. 

The Royal Commission deal at some length with the housing problem as /ft., I. 12. 
afffected by the facilities for locomotion. They find — 

(1.) That overcrowding is, generally speaking, greatest in the central area, IK I- 13 
and tends to diminish towards the circumference. (^)* 

(2.) That the average weekly rents for workmen's dwellings are highest in /&., 1. 13 
the central and most crowded districts of London, and tend to diminish toward (2)- 
the suburbs. 

(3.) " That the price of land in the central districts of London makes it /J., 1. 13 
impossible to rehouse the working classes within those districts at rents which (3)- 
they can afford to pay, without a heavy loss to those who undertake the 
rehousing. Also that the price of land a few miles out is still sufficiently low 
to admit of rehousing, without loss, at I'ents which the tenants can afford to 

pay. 

The Royal Commission illustrate this point by comparing the financial 
results experienced by the London County Council of rehousing on the Bourne 
Estate {}) in connection with the Holborn and Strand improvements, and of 
housing at Tooting. Li the first, the cost of a three-roomed tenement worked 
out at £761 125. 6(/., while in the second the cost of a three-roomed cottage 
worked out at £263 10^. The Tooting scheme is self-supporting, while in the 
case of the Bourne estate there is a loss of nearly £60 per head of the persons 
rehoused, the whole of which falls upon the rates. The London County Council 
have had the same experience in every other housing scheme that they have 
undertaken. Wherever they have had to provide workmen's dwellings in the 
central districts there has been a he^ivy loss, and in eflfect the rents are largely 
paid out of the rates. Outside the central area the schemes have been self 
supporting. The Commission show by a tabular statement that in the central 
districts the ratepayers have sustained a loss of £412,683 in rehousing 7,586 
persons on 18*55 acres ; in the suburbs the Council have housed 1,797 persons 
on 14' 15 acres without any charge on the rates — in the one case, a great waste 
of public money and a still crowded population, in the other, no loss of money 
and a population housed in healthy surroundings. " It is not practicable," they 
say " to rehouse the working classes in the central districts at economic rents, 
while in the outer zones rehousing can be eflPected without loss if means 
are provided to enable workmen to get in and out of London quickly and 
cheaply." 



(*) The site of Reid's Brewery adjoining Theobald's Road 
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The Royal Commission mention that the practice of rehousing required by 
past legislation appears to have been based upon the assumption that the 
persons displaced in consequence of an improvement or a clearance, will occupy 
the new buildings. This is not the case, and they cite the example of the 
Boundary Street area, Bethnal Green, where out of 5,719 persons displaced, 
only 11 returned to the new building. A discretion is now vested in the 
Jjocal Government Board by the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1903, 
which enables them to authorise rehousing at a distance, but it cannot be 
generally exercised without facilities for locomotion. 

Report of (4.) " That a large proportion of workers in the overcrowded parts of ^^J!^^%^l}j^ 

R. C, 1. 13 London do not need to live near their work." 

Ji^.y 1. 13 (5.) That where facilities for locomotion have been aflPbrded, the population ManydowkergnuMu 

C^3- does, in fact, take advantage of them to live outside London. ^^ *^** 

The Royal Commission came to the conchisiou that the remedy for Remedy for 
overcrowding is to be found in removal of the people to outside districts by overcrowding. 
providing additional facilities for locomotion, but they point out — 

J&., 1. 14. (a.) That railway companies are not generally prepared, nor can they be Difficulty in 

compelled, to construct lines leading to uno2cupied or sparsely occupied districts, providing 
and there is no power under the Cheap Trains Act, 1883, to order the running ^Sway!^^ 
of workmen's trains unless a demand for such trains exists. Accordingly many 
places, suitable for building, are not accessible by railway ; and others that are 
accessible, cannot be utilised by the poorer people owing to want of trains of 
suflScient cheapness and frequency. , 

(6.) There has been a great aggregation of the working classes in those Injurious 
districts which have been opened out, especially in the East and North East consequences. 
of London. 

(c.) The poorer people being limited in their choice of residence, crowd to 
places where they can get fiicilities for locomotion ; hence the rateable value of 
such districts is low, and the rate in the pound high in proportion. 

76., 1. 15. (rf.) If there were facilities for going out in all directions the demand for FaoiiUiMfor 

housing would be more dispersed, and the rents payable by the working classes j^^ ^^ rents. 
would be kept within moderate limits. 

76., 1. 16. The Hoyal Commission mentioned two suggestions, made to them in Acquisition of 

evidence, one that Railway Companies ought to be allowed to buy land in order ^^^^ by railway 
to obtain for themselves a portion of the additional value which the construction ^^f^i^'yis on 
of a new line creates; the other that the London County Council should be disposal of land 
empowered to dispose of land, acquired under the provisions of the Housing of purchased by 
the Working Classes Act, 1903, in the most profitable manner. They point out London County 
that Parliament has authorized the London County Council to recoup themselves ^^^'*^ • 
by acquiring land adjacent to projected improvements, and that some recoupment 
of the great cost of new Railways might be obtained by the judicious acquisition 
of land intended to be opened out for building. 

76., 1. 17. Whatever view may be taken of such suggestions, the Royal Commission Greater fadli- 

are of opinion " that in order to relieve overcrowding, means must be provided ^*^ -^^ ^^^^^ 
for taking the population in and out of London, not in one or two directions, WouM enable 
but in many directions, at rapid speed, frequent intervals, and cheap rates." regulatiofis 
They point out that if adequaie moans of locomotion were provided, regulations against over- 
against overcrowding could be more stringently enforced in crowded districts, crowding to be 
many people would reside at a distance from their work, and there would be ^ "^^ 
inducements to manufacturers and others to move their busines?»es to localities 
where houi<ies could be built and let to workmen at rents which they could afford 
to pay. " It cannot be right," they say, " to promote by an indirect subsidy 
the retention of factories and businesses in the overcrowded parts of the 
Metropolis, where without such assistance they can no longer be carried on at a 
profit. The provision of houses at less than cost price, in crowded localities, 
must tend to check the movement, which has already begun, for the removal of 
certain classes of work to the outskirts of London or even beyond them." 

7ft., 1. 18. The Royal Commission state that under present conditions one-third of the Want of means 

tenants of the London County Council's houses change their place of abode ^^^^^^^^!^ 
every year. A general improvement in the means of locomotion would obviate ^^ 
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Evil is 
increasing. 



Provision for 
t?ie future. 



Report of 
R. C, I.IS. 



the necessity for change of residence when the place of employment changes, 
and would enable families to live in cottage dwellings which are obviously more 
desirable than block tenements. 

They add that, " the importance of facilitating rapid and cheap locomotion 
is not a matter that concerns only the working classes. It materially affects the 
health, comfort, and efficiency for work, of the whole community." Facilities 
for locomotion are even more required in London than in other cities, " and .?&., I. 20. 
if the standard of movement cannot be raised to the level attained elsewhere, 
London must fall behind in competition with other cities, and the life and growth 
of the Metropolis will be slowly, but not the leas surely strangled, by the choking 
of the great Arteries of TraflBc." 

Referring to the overcrowding of population in the Metropolitan area, the 
Royal Commission state that " according to tables furnished by the Statistical 
and other Officers of the London County Council, it appears that the population ^^-^ '• ^^ 
per acre in the central area of London is 148, in the rest of the County 
(excluding North Woolwich), 16*6, and in the rest of Exti^a London 2*5 " ; and 
they add that " the overcrowding, speaking generally, increases or diminishes 
in accordance with the density of the population per acre." The Report of the 
Board of Trade on the Cost of Living of the Working Classes issued in January, 
1908, contains much valuable information on the density of population in 
London, the rents of working class dwellings, and the cost of living generally. 
A table compiled from information contained in the Report, which will be found 
in the Appendix^, shows for every Metropolitan Borough, and certain 
districts in Outer London, the area, the enumerated population in 1901, the 
estimated population in 1906, the number of persons per acre in both years, 
and a figure representing the relative cost of rent. 

STREETS AND ROADS. NECESSITY FOR A PLAN OF 

IMPROVEMENT. 



Narrowness of 
streets causes 
congestion of 
traffic and delay. 



Insufficiency of Street Accommodation. 



1.21. 



The chiet difficulty in the way of improving the means of locomotion in i6., 
London is — as the Royal Commission point out — " the narrowness of the 
streets, and the fact that they were not originally laid out on a regular plan." 
If, they say, " the streets were of sufficient width, and had been laid out on a 
regular plan, the congestion of vehicular traffic would practically disappear." 
They add that " the present unsatisfactory conditions are largely due to the fact /&., I. 22. 
that there did not exist in the past any municipal or other authority of sufficient 
power and resources to enable it to deal satisfactorily with the problem of 
locomotion and the other questions allied thereto." In another part of their 
Report the Commission summarise the situation in the following words : " The 
evils to be met are undoubtedly becoming more serious every year. There is Ib.^ I. 60. 
great delay and congestion in the vehicular traffic inside London, and great 
difficulty in conveying passenger traffic each morning and evening into and out 
of the Metropolis. The population is becoming larger, and the number of those 
who live outside and come into London daily for their work is increasing, and 
will tend still more to increase, unless the natural movement from crowded 
centres to the more open country outside, so desirable for economic and sanitary 
reasons, is arrested from want of facilities for locomotion. It is not only 
mitigation of the existing evils that is needed, but provision to meet the 
growing wants of the future, and prevent a repetition of the mistakes that have 
been made in the past." In submitting their recommendations as to street 
improvements, they observe that "at the root of the problem of London 26., 1. 65. 
locomotion lies the fact that many of the streets of London are too narrow." 
They point out how congestion caused by the narrowness of the streets affects 
the speed of vehicles, and mention the difficulty in finding room for tramways 
on the surface, or for railways just beneath the surface of streets that are 
crowded with traffic above and filled with pipes below. " It is clear," they say, 
" that if it be practicable to pierce new arterial streets, and to widen existing 
streets, every kind of locomotion will be facilitated ; the question is, how far it 
is practicable to do this, and how fast it can be done." 
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Intersecting Lines of Traffic. 

^^portof Tf narrowness of the streets is the main cause of congestion of traffic, ^lie/of 

\\^'* ^'^^' another fruitful cause of delay, to which the Advisory Board of Engineers drew ^^^^^^^^ 
;3__i-5^^' attention, exists where vehicles going in different directions cross each other. ^^***^ ^ *• 
The Advisory Board give a number of instances of such places and suggest 
specific remedies, which, as a rule, involve engineering works of considerable 
TO^y I. 82. magnitude. The Royal Commission observe that " relief in such cases could be 
afforded either by raising or sinking one of the existing roads or by enlarging 
the central space where the different lines of traffic converge." They appear to 
fiavour the second alternative, and point to the comparative freedom from inter- 
ruption at places like Trafalgar Square, Parliament Street, and Hyde Park 
Corner. To these instances may now be added Marble Arch, where the recent 
enlargement at the junction of Oxford Street, Bayswater Road, Edgware Road, 
and Park Lane, has effectually relieved congestion at a point where delay and 
obstruction were formerly prevalent. The enlargement of circuses and the 
widening of streets at junctions would undoubtedly afford sensible relief, as they 
would allow traffic to cross on a broader front. 

The Cost of Improvements. 

//y-, I. 61. The Commission were strongly impressed with the financial aspect of the Gonsideration 

problem. "If," they say, ''considerations of money could be disregarded, it of coat. 
would be easy to apply the remedy at once " ; and again, '' there is no physical 
obstacle that could not be easily overcome by engineering skill : the difficulty 
r^., I. 62. is simply one of money." After reviewing the expenditure on improvements 
incurred in the course of fifty years by the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
London County Council, and the Corporation of the City of London, the Com- 
mission mention that the debt charge for street improvements, bridges, tunnels, Debt charge Jar 
embankments, ferries, &c., upon the county rate, which had largely increased in street 
recent years, amounted for the year 1902-3 to £659,521, which is equivalent to i^nprovementa 
a rate of 3'94(/. in the poand on the assessable value in April, 1902. They 
further state, on the authority of the London County Council, that '' although 
the traffic requirements of London in respect of widening and opening streets . 
have not nearly been met, the existing charge is as high as the ratepayers can 
bear." 

In the year 1906-7 the debt charge for street improvements, &c., was 
£919,381, which is equivalent to a rate of o'OSd. in the pound on the assessable 
value. A large part of the considerable increase that has taken place since 
1902-3 is stated by Mr. Harper, the Statistical Officer of the London County 
Council, to be due to the expenditure on the Holborn to Strand improvement, 
and on the Rotherhithe Tunnel. In the case of the former the debt charge is 
at present exceptionally heavy owing to the large amount of surplus land as yet 
producing no rent. 

The total average rate levied in the Administrative County of London rose Average rate in 
from 75. l'5d. in 19U5, as stated by the Royal Commission on the authority of administrative 
Mr. Harper, to 75. 2'M., as stated by him in 1907-8. The total rateable value ^^^^V- 
of the Administrative County in 1904 was £41,086,974. .On the 6th April, 
1908, it was £44,323,705, the assessable value being £44,315,905, subject to 
appeals still outstanding. 
lb., I. 62. " The London County Council," the Royal Commission say, " are of opinion Suggeated 

that if they cannot find some new source of revenue the necessary improvements eourcea of 
will be seriously checked." They do not themselves suggest any new source of ^*^^^* 
revenue, but they mention the taxation of land values recommended by the 
London County Council, which the latter estimate would yield about £250,000 
a year, at a rate not exceeding 4:d. in the pound ; and the reimposition of the 
Coal and Wine duties, advocated by some witnesses, which, if levied upon the 
old scale, would probably yield more than £500,000 yearly. 

They also mention as a possible source of revenue the imposition of a special «• Betterment,^^ 
improvement rate on the principle known as '' Betterment." The application of 
this principle to London, though advocated by the London County Council, was 
Bot admitted by Parlian^ent until 1895. As recently as 1893 Parliament refused 
p sanction the betterment clauses of the Council's Bill for the reconstruction of 
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Vauxhall Bridge, and in 1899 the application of the principle to the Holbom 
and Strand improvement was admitted to a very limited extent. Mr. Andrew 
Young, Valuer to the London County Council, gave evidence on the subject to 
the Koyal Commission, and put in a table showing the improvements where 
betterment had been applied. At that time there had been no case in which 
betterment had been assessed, but there have been two cases since, and these are 
referred to in Mr. Young's supplementary statement, which will be found in the 
Appendix {}). In the same statement, he draws attention to the increased value 
conferred upon a plot of land by improvements carried oat by the Council. 
Before the improvement the land was leased at a rental based upon a valuation 
of 25. Qd. per foot super. After the improvement the property changed hands 
on the basis of 65. per foot super. 



Widening of 
Piccadilly. 



Constniction of 
Kingsway and 
Aldwyclu 



Examples of Metropolitan Improvements. 

Metropolitan improvements come mainly under four heads — Widenings, 
New Streets, Bridges, and Tunnels. What works of this character involve in 
the way of cost and in other respects may be gathered from a recent example 
of each. 

Piccadilly affords a good instance of the widening of an important street 
carrying a heavy volume of traffic. The section between the Green Park and 
Piccadilly Circus in nearly 2,000 ft. long, and has a width varying between 
81 ft. at the widest and 52 ft. at the narrowest. The intention, partly 
accomplished, is to give the street a minimum width of 80 ft., increased for a 
length of 280 ft. at the western end to from 85 ft. to 91 ft. The widening 
commenced in 1902, when certain leases on the Crown Estate at the eastern end 
were due to fall in. Advantage was taken of this fact by the London County 
Council to make with the Crown a comprehensive arrangement for widening on 
the north side from the Circus to No. 37, near Sackville Street. The widening 
by the Piccadilly Hotel is the result of this arrangement so far as the expiry of the 
leases has permitted the improvement to be made. On the south side a similar 
arrangement was made on the Crown Estate, between Duke Street and the old 
Norwich Union Offices. Part of the widening has actually been effected. A 
further part adjoining this is now due. to be carried out. About the same time 
that these arrangements were made, certain other properties were about to be 
redeveloped. These were the Norwich Union property on the east side of 
St. James' Street, the Royal Insurance property on the west side of the same, 
and the property between Arlington Street and the Green Park. The 
widenings here were arranged on the basis of a purchase of land only, but in 
the two cases at the corners of St. James' Street, the matter was settled as if 
under compulsory powers. The widening is being effected under extremely 
favourable circumstances of purchase of cleared land, largely from landowners 
anxious to assist the improvement. The estimated cost of the land is £345,700 
and of works £12,950, making a total of £358,650, to which will have to be 
added the expense of acquiring small strips of land at the corners of Arlington 
and Sackville Streets. 

Kingsway and Aldwych (^) which were opened for traffic on the 18th 
October, 1905, aflFord an example of a different kind, namely entirely new 
thoroughfares pierced through an area previously covered with buildings 
and intersected by narrow and tortuous streets. It gives direct communication 
between Hoi born and the Strand, and is one of the most important improve- 
ments that have been carried out in London since the completion of Regent 
Street in 1826. The completed thoroughfare, including side streets, is about 
4,200 ft. in length, and the width of the principal streets is 100 ft. throughout, 
with the exception of a short distance in Southampton Row, where it is 80 ft. 
The need for improved communication between Holborn and the Strand had 
long been felt ; the question of providing it had been under consideration for 
60 years ; and many schemes had been proposed at different times ; but it was 
not until 1898 that a definite plan was decided upon by the London County 

Q) Appendix C— vm. 

- (■) Printed account of Kingsway and Aldwych by the London County Council, issuecf 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony, 18th October, 1905. 
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Council. Statutory powers were obtained in L899, and negotiations for the 
acquisition of property were at once proceeded with. The scheme included the 
clearance of insanitary areas in the neighbourhood of Clare Market, which 
entailed the displacement of 3,172 persons of the working class, while 3,700 
more were displaced in the course of the formation o£ the new street, and pro- 
vision had to be made for rehousing all these people. The operation further 
involved the acquisition of freehold and leasehold properties ; and the compensa- 
tion of trade and other interests numbering fifteen hundred in all. Six hundred 
buildings were acquired and demolished, and the total area of property dealt 
with was 28 acres, of which 12^ were dedicated to the public in the form of new 
streets, leaving 15f available for building sites. 

Advantage was taken of the opportunity, which an area freed fi'om buildings 
affords, to construct a shallow subway under the new street, to admit of the 
extension of the tramway line from the junction of Theobald's Road and 
Soudiampton Row to the Strand, and ultimately to the Victoria Embankment. 
It was foreseen that such a line would enable the connection, which it was so 
desirable to establish, to be made between the tramway systems north and south 
of the Thames. Additional powers were accordingly obtained in 1902, and the 
tramway subway was constructed concurrently with the formation of the new 
streets. Subways for pipes were also made on both sides of the main subway, 
with sewers below them. The work may thus be said to embody all the features 
of the best type of modem street construction. 

The gross cost of the improvement was originally estimated at £4,862,500, 
and the net cost, after allowing for recoupment, at £774,200. The gross 
estimated cost is now put at £5,136,150, which it is said will not be exceeded, 
and the estimate of £774,200 for the net cost is adhered to. In arriving at this 
amount the London County Council have not considered the effect of delay 
which may occur in the disposal of the surplus land, nor has allowance been 
made for interest on the outlay. The net charges for interest from the 1st April, 
1899, to 31st March, 1907, amounted to £662,691. 

It is difficult to make any direct comparison of the relative advantages of Considerations 
widening old, and making new streets. Both operations are necessarily costly, aff^tingwidm" 
It is often supposed to be more economical to make a new street if enough land ^^lian^^ 
is taken, but the expectation that the disposal of valuable sites fronting an new strsets. 
improvement repays, or nearly repays, the original outlay is seldom borne out 
by experience. The most striking example of success attending an operation of 
this kind is Northumberland Avenue, (^) where the amount realised by the 
disposal of surplus land exceeded the cost of the improvement by £119,000. 
This amount was, however, arrived at without taking the charges for interest on 
the outlay into account, and these charges could not have been small, since 
some six years elapsed after the completion of the improvement before any of 
the surplus land was let. The satis&ctory result in this case was mainly due 
to the fiwt that the operation did not involve the acquisition of valuable trade 
interests, and that land in such a central situation was much in request. The 
street, moreover, is short. A new street of considerable length is apt to fill up 
slowly, and as years may elapse before all the building sites are disposed of, a 
large addition to the net cost may have to be made by way of interest. 

The expense of widening an old street — heavy as it may be — is usually 
less uncertain in amount, and entails a smaller initial outlay, but no general 
rule can be laid down as to the comparative expediency of widening and new 
construction, since the value of property varies greatly in different parts, and so 
much depends upon the extent of the improvement, the character of the neigh- 
bourhood, the interests that have to be acquired, the prospects of development, 
and other considerations peculiar to the locality. 

The old bridge at Vauxhall, (*) the first u'on bridge built over the Thames, Vaiixhall 
was opened for traffic in 1816. It was 809 feet long and 36 feet wide and was Bridge. 
formed of nine arches, each with a spaa of 78 feet 6 inches, supported on heavy 
stone piers. It became necessary to replace it with a new bridge for three 

(^) See History of Loudon Street Improvements by P. J. Edwards, 1898, p. 57. 

(') Description of Vauxhall Bridge by the London County Council issued on the 
pccasion of the opening ceremony, 26th May, 1906. 
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reasonis, first because the small span of tlie arches hindered traffic on the river ; 
secondly because the scour of the tide, caused by the number and thickness of 
the piers, threatened to undermine the foundations ; and thirdly because the 
narrowness and heavy gradients of the bridge impeded the road tfaffic, which 
was rapidly increasing in volume.: Measures had' b^en taken at various times 
to maintain the stability of the piers, but they were only partially successiFul, 
and in 1892 it become evident to the London County Council that nothing 
short of the entire reconstruction of the bridge would remove the danger and 
inconvenience, and at the same time satisfy the growing requirements of traffic. 
After one abortive attempt, the necessary Parliamentary powers were obtained 
by the Council in 1895. 

Biefore the demolition of the old bridge could be commenced, an alternative 
route had to be provided for traffic during the progress of the works. A 
temporary wooden bridge between the Albert Embankment and Millbank was 
accordingly erected at a cost of £38,721, and was opened to the public in 
August, 1898. The work of demolishing the old bridge was then taken in 
hand, and this work, together with the construction of the new piers and 
abutments was completed in November, 1903, at a cost of £167,^75. The tendei* 
for the superstructure amounted to £142,942, the order to commence was 

S'ven in January, 1904, and the completed bridge was opened for traffic in 
ay, 1906. The bridge, which was designed by, and erected under the super- 
vision of, Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice; C.M.G., the Chief Engineer of the Ldndon 
County Council, was a work of considerable difficulty, owing to the unsatisfactory 
character of one of the abutment foundations, and tr6uble with somfe of the 
piers, which in one case led to the collapse of a dam, entailing some delay in 
the commencement of the superstructure. • ... 

The total length of the new bridge between abutments is 759 fset 4 inches, 
and the width between the parapets is 80 feet, divided into a Carriage way 50 feet 
wide and two footways of 15 feet each. The bridge has five spans, of which 
the central span is 149 feet 7 inches wide, with a headway of 20 feet above-high 
water. The gradients are 1 in 40'75 on the Surrey side and 1 in 37-29 on the 
Middlesex side. 

Botherhithe Prior to the opening of Rotherhithe Tunnel (^) in 1908, the only means of 

Tunnel. crossing the Thames below London Bridge, open to vehicular and pedestrian 

traffic, were the Tower Bridge and Black wall Tunnel ; and the only other 
means of crossing open to pedestrians, apart from ferries, was the tunnel 
between Greenwich and the Isle of Dogs. The Thames Tunnel had been sold 
to the East London Railway Company in 1865, and the Tower Subway had 
been closed in 1897. 

The Tower Bridge and Blackwall Tunnel are three and a half niiles apart, 
and the want of an intermediate crossing for vehicular and pedestrian traffid had 
long been felt. A large amount of merchandise, destined for the south sid^ of 
the river, was discharged at the docks on the north side, and had to be terted 
through narrow streets by circuitous routes, while the needs of a population 
numbering more than half a million, living on • both sides, called for 
consideration. 

For many years the question of providing additional means of communica- 
tion across the river had engaged the attention of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the London County Council, and proposals had been submitted to 
Parliament at various times ; but it was not until the year 1900 that statutory 

?ower was given to the London County Council to construct the Rotherhithe 
*unnel. Further powers, for acquiring additional property, in compliance with 
the requirements of the Act of 1900, were given to the Council in 1901, 
preliminary negotiations and arrangements were completed early in 1904, and 
the order to commence was given in the month of April in that year. , 

The new thoroughfare is situated nearly midway- between the Tower 
Bridge and Blackwall Tunnel, in the most, convenient position with . reference 
to the docks on both sides of the Thames. It comAiences at Lower Road, 
Rotherhithe, and .terminates in Commercial Road, Stepney, uiiiting two of the 
busiest thoroughfares on opposite sides of the. river* The total length is 

(*) Description of Rotherhithe Tunnel, by the London County Council, issued on the 
occasion of the opening ceremony, 12th June, 1908. 
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6,883 feet,^ of which 2,020 feet is open approach, 1,122 feet cut and cover, and 
the remaining 3,741 feet, tunnel. The under-river portion, about 1,500 feet 
long, crosses under the Thames in a diagonal direction. The outside diameter 
bf the cast-iron lining is 30 feet, and the internal diameter of the finished 
tunnel is 27 feet. The roadway is 16 feet wide between the kerbs, which 
gives sufficient width for two linies of the heaviest cart traffic. The footways 
on each side have a width of 4 feet 8 J inches. The space between the roadway 
and the bottom of the cast-iron lining forms a subway available for pipes and 
cables. The tunnel is lit by three rows of incandescent electric lamps. Access 
to it .can be gained by foot passengers at six difiEerent points. 

The construction of this, the largest subaqueous tunnel in existence, was a 
work of great engineering difficulty. In the centre of the Thames the top of the 
tunnel is only seven feet below the bed of the river, yet so carefully was the 
work carried out that at no time did the river break in. It was completed in 
four years — a year and a half under the contract time — ^and was designed bv, 
and constructed under the supervision of Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., 
Chiel Engineer of the London County Council, who furnished a statement from 
which the particulars given above are taken. The total cost of the work 
including property was about two millions sterling. The formation of the * 
approaches involved the widening of streets on both sides of the river, entailing 
the displacement of 2,842 persons of the working class for whose rehousing 
provision had to be made. The tunnel was opened for traffic on the 12th June, 
1908. Two days afterwards nearly half a million pedestrians passed through it 
in the course of 12 hours. 

The works referred to above have been described in some detail to give an Magnitude and 
idea of the magnitude and cost of first class Metropolitan improvements. Here cost of 
are four separate undertakings of the London County Council, three of which ^^^^opolitan 
have been brought to completion in the space of less than three years, ^^P^^^^^^^ *• 
while the fourth has made considerable progress. The gross cost of the four 
approaches eight millions sterling, while the ultimate net burden on the rate- 
payers will exceed three and a half millions, not including interest on the outlay 
which has to be paid until surplus land is disposed of. The number of similar 
works that might be carried out with advantage might be multiplied indefinitely. 
The Royal Commission observed that " whatever pains be taken to secure for 
Report of the community the benefit of enhanced values created by its own expenditure, 
R. C, 1. 63. the net cost must be heavy," and again " It is evident therefore that considera- 
tions of finance must be carefully weighed in any proposal for improvement." 
In view of the figures given above, these conclusions will hardly be disputed. 

Methods of carrying out Metropolitan Improvements. 

Metropolitan improvements are, as a rule, executed either by the London Improvements 
County Council with or without contributions from the City or Borough Councils, carried out by 
or by the Local Authorities with or without assistance from the County Council. /^ tT/!!^^,^^-/ 
Between June, 1903, and the end of the year 1907, 36 improvements were ^^ ^^^ j^Q^ai 
practically completed by the London County Council at a gross cost of Authorities. 
£9,268,181, reducible by recoupment to a net cost of £4,329,781, of which the 
sum of £492,371 was contributed by the Local Authorities. These improve- 
ments, of which a complete list is given in the Appendix,(^) comprised works 
of the first order of importance, such as the Holborn and Strand scheme referred 
to above, and others of varying magnitude, consisting mainly of street widenings, 
the construction of secondary bridges, etc. Thirty-nine other improvements of 
a, similar character are now being carried out by the London County Council at 
an estimated gross cost of £3,289,394 reducible by recoupment to an estimated 
net cost of £2,422,450, of which £378,600 falls to be provided by the LocaI 
Authpriti^s. . A separate list of these works will also be found in the Appendix. (^) 
Thus, since Jun^^ 1903, the London County Council has effected, or is in the 
course of carrying,out,. 75 street improvements estimated to cost £12,557,575 
gross, and £6,752,231 net without counting such works as Vauxhall Bridge and 
Rotherhithe Tunnel. 

(') Appendix C. — ^V. 
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Improvetnents 
carried out by 
the Corporation 
of the City of 
London. 



By landoivners. 

By Departments 
of the State. 



Regent Street. 



Charing Gross 
and Strand 
improvements 
and others. 



New Oxford 
Street and other 
improvements. 



Various 
improvements 
executedhy Com- 
missioners of 
Woods and 
Forests and 
Commissioners 
of Works. 



The Council has also agreed to contribute the sum of £1,029,318 towards 
the cost of 462 smaller improvements, mainly street widenings, carried out by 
the Local Authorities. 65 of these improvements are enumerated in a list whiieh 
will, be found in the Appendix, Q) and to the expense of 41 of these the Council 
contribute. The total cost of these 65 works amounts to £574,916. 

Still more numerous are the widenings of existing streets secured by the 
Council in the exercise of powers conferred upon them by the London Building 
Act of 1894. These additions to the public ways, which are obtained free of 
cost in return for concessions allowed under the Act, though individually small 
in extent, make up a considerable aggregate. 

Metropolitan improvements are by no means confined to works carried out 
by municipal authorities at the expense of the rates. Sir Joseph Dimsdale has 
drawn attention in his separate report, annexed to the Report of the Royal Import < 
Commission, to the large sums expended on the construction of bridges, viaducts, ^n di 
street improvements, and other works by the Corporation of the City of London m^ 
out of corporate funds without any charge upon the rates. Improvements, 
which have resulted in benefit to the public, have been carried out by private 
landowners in connection with the development of their estates, and some of the 
most important have been executed through His Majesty's Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests or His Majesty's Commissioners of Works at the expense of 
public funds, or out of funds provided by the levy of duties on coal and wine. 
The memoranda furnished by these Departments, printed in the Appendix (^) 
give particulars of some of the improvements carried out by them in the course 
of the last hundred years, but the lists are far from being exhaustive. The 
following examples may be quoted. 

Regent Street, from Portland Place to Pall Mall, formed under the powers 
of the new Street Act, 1813, was completed in 1826. The cost of purchasing, 
property and the interests therein, of acquiring leasehold and trade interests in 
a considerable amount of Crown property used in forming the street, and of 
making the street and sewer, amounted to £1,533,582. About the same time 
the Crown estate on the east side of the Regent's Park was laid out for building, 
and various streets, now public, were formed, such as Park Crescent, Albany 
Street, Osnaburgh Street, Augustus Street, and parts of the Marylebone Road. 

The Charing Cross and Strand improvements, comprising the formation of 
Trafalgar Square ; the extension of Pall Mall ; widenings of the Strand ; and 
the formation of King William, Adelaide, and Duncannon Streets, were carried 
out under an Act of 1813 extended by an Act of 1826. At the same time 
street improvements were made at Downing Street, King Street, Bedford Street, 
York Street, Tavistock Street, and Piccadilly. The expenditure on these 
improvements appears to have been £1,204,882, exclusive of Crown property 
taken for the improvements. 

New Oxford Street between Tottenham Court Road and High Holbom was 
formed between 18'40 and 1847 under Acts of 1840 and 1841. Under the same 
powers Cranbourne Street was formed between Coventry Street and Long 
Acre, — ^the latter was extended to Charlotte Street, and streets were made 
between the London Docks and Spitalfields Church, and between East Smithfield 
and Rosemary Lane at a cost of about £994,300. A further sum, of which 
£100,976 appears to have been expended up to 1851 on the formation of a new 
street from Spitalfields to Shoreditch, was spent under the powers of an Act 
of 1847. 

In 1844 Piccadilly, between Bolton Street and Park Lane, was widened by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to a uniform width of about 70 feet 
by taking in a strip of the Green Park. In 1852-3 improvements were effected 
near Buckingham Palace, and Buckingham Palace Road was formed. In 1859 
and 1860, Westminster Bridge was built, and additions was made to the 
roadways of Parliament Street, Bridge Street, and New Palace Yard. In 1865 
Parliament Street was widened by the removal of an island block between 
Downing Street and Charles Street. In 1867 the southern part of Abingdon 
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Want of a plan 
of improvement 
in London. 



Plan must be 
modified to suit 
changing 
conditions. 



Necessity for 
enquiry. 



Objections to a 
plan. 



By whom should 
plan of improve- 
ments in the 
administrative 
county be 
prepared. 

London County 
Council best 
qualified to un- 
dertake the task. 



by an easy process of evolution. Two reports, which will be found in the 
Appendix, one on Berlin and other cities in Germany by Mr. W. H. Dawson, Q) 
and the other on Washington by Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, (^) give full accounts of 
the methods adopted in both places. They also describe the systems of 
municipal Government, both diflFering widely from our own, under which the 
results have been achieved ; and they show that the al lied problems of locomotion 
and town extension were grappled with and solved in Germany and in 
Washington long before the existence of such problems was even recognised 
in I^ondon. 

Necessity for a Comprehensive Plan of Street and Road Improvement. 

Unlike foreign cities, which have been remodelled and developed upon well 
defined Imes, the improvement of London, like its growth, has proceeded in 
accordance with no preconceived design. On this point the Royal Commission 
express their agreement with the suggestion of the Advisory Board of Engineers Report of 
" that street improvements should be undertaken in conformity with a carefully E. C, 1. 6^ 
considered plan, designed to meet the requirements of through traffic, which may (^)- 
be carried out over a long series of years," The progress of a work of such 
magnitude, entailing as it does the expenditure of enormous sums of money, 
must necessarily be slow. Moreover, no plan could be made eithter now or at 
any future time which could be regarded as definite and final. " It stands to 2i., I. 67. 
reason," the Commission say, "that any plans, however skilfully devised, which 
aim at taking effect over a long period of time, may in some degree require 
modification in the light of experience, or owing to changes of conditions ; the 
point is to secure that, in future, new streets shall be constructed and improve- 
ments in old streets shall be effected, not haphazard and piecemeal as hitherto, 
but in relation to the general needs of London, and in pursuance, so far as 
possible, of a fixed policy, which should be followed with persistent effort over 
a great length of time." 

These observations all point to the necessity of a plan which, as the Royal Ib.^ I. 68. 
Commission remark, " must of necessity involve prolonged and minute enquiry." 
Nothing, however, has so far been done to prepare a general plan for future 

guidance. Mr. Riley, the Superintending Architect of the London County 
ouncil, who appeared as a witness before the Royal Commission, has 
supplemented the evidence which he gave in 1903, with a memorandum, which 
is included in the Appendix. (') In regard to the preparation of a plan, he states 
that " the need for steps to be taken in this direction is urgent, in order to 
prevent the creation of further obstacles to the future widening of existing 
streets, and to ensure that new streets may be laid out so as to co-ordinate with 
a general scheme." Objections to suah a plan have been raised on the ground 
that it would afford information which might lead to the creation of new 
interests, giving a fictitious and inflated value to properties that would have to 
be taken in the execution of improvements. Though the danger is not to be 
disregarded, means could doubtless be found to meet it, and it is hardly one 
that could be held to outweigh the advantages which have been found by 
experience to attend the embodiment of a comprehensive scheme of improvement 
in a well considered plan. (*) 

Mr. Riley raises a further question as to who should be responsible for the 
preparation of a plan of this kind, and suggests that the duty would naturally 
devolve on the London County Council. The suggestion is one to which 
exception can hardly be taken. The Royal Commission expressed the opinion lb., I. 68. 
that the preparation of a comprehensive plan " must be undertaken by those 
responsible for the work." . So far as the Administrative County of London is 
concerned, the London County Council alone possess the necessary equipment, 
whether in regard to their familiarity with the needs and conditions of London, 
or to their command of an efficient staff of highly qualified officers. There is, 
moreover, the consideration that it would fall to them to carry out the work and 
to provide the necessary funds. No other body could approach the task with 

Q) Appendix E.— I. (') Appendix E.—ll. (}) Appendix C— vii. 

(^) Owing to the limit of period in this Report, it has not been deemed desirable to refer 
in the text to the bearing upon this subject of tne Bill dealing with Housing, Town- 
Planning, &c., which has been introduced into Parliament by the President of the Local 
Government Board in the Session of 190S. 
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an equal hope of producing a plan which would either meet the necessities of 
the case, or command such a measure of assent as would ensure its being carried 
into execution. The County Council would doubtless, as suggested by 
Mr. Riley, consult the Metropolitan Local Authorities in the course of the 
enquiry which must precede the actual work of planning. 

In Outer London the adoption of a definite policy in regard both to Plan of OxiUr 
thoroughfares for through traffic and to the orderly development of building Lo?tdon. 
areas is, if possible, even- more urgent than it is in the Administrative County, 
and in this case also the indispensable preliminary to improvement is a plan. 
The two problems are, however, different and call for different treatment. 

In the central area of London the principal need is for wider thoroughfares. Difference in 
Outside the central area, where the land is not so closely built upon, the main P^^oblem within 
requirements are the provision and preservation of outlets giving free communi- AdnUni^^ 
cation in all directions between .London and the surrounding country, coupled County. 
with a proper control of building operations. In the first case the evil has 
come into existence and the cure must be slow and costly ; in the second the 
evil is growing, and the remedy is not so much cure as prevention. The Royal 
Commission . express entire concurrence with the following observation of the 

Report of Advisory Board of Engineers — " At the present time, in the absence of some Evils arising 

R. C, 1. 88. controlling authority, the width of loads in many of the suburbs is defined ^^^ ^f ^^'^^^ ^J 
merely with reference to local convenience and the wishes of the owners of ^^^^^^' 
building sites. In these cases we see being enacted under our eyes the same 
want of provision for arterial necessities and of thought for the future under 
which the Metropolis itself is suffering at the present time." The Royal 
Commission deal with this branch of the subject in relation to the building 
laws, which in their opinion require amendment. Thev point out that it is 
owing to neglect in regard to the proper laying out of streets, when ground 

76., I. 85. previously unoccupied by houses is being built upon, " that the question of 
providing facilities for locomotion is one of such extreme difficulty in the 
present day," and they add that "building is continually going on in the 
suburbs, and no time should be lost in arranging . that all new streets shall 
be laid out in accordance with a proper plan, and that they shall all be of a 

lb , I. 87. sufficient width." Again " sufficient provision is not made to ensure that new Importance of 
streets and roads shall be laid out so as to give sufficient through communica- ^ain roads lead- 
tion by means of main roads : the main thoroughfares leading from London to V*^^^ ^^ 
the adjoining counties have never been laid out Avith reference to any general 
plan, and are in many respects very .unsatisfactory . The yearly increase in the 
number of houses erected in new and narrow streets throws additional work on 
the main roads for which they are not fitted. The importance of having suitable 
main roads leading out of London will increase every year, owing to the general 
growth of traffic, the increase in the number of motor vehicles, and the 
extension of tramways." They recommend that "in the case of roads that 
have not yet become streets, a sufficient width, free of buildings, should be 
reserved to provide for future requirements," and as regards the. main roads 

lb., I. 89. leading out of London that " the proposed Traffic Board should be requested 

to consider the whole question, and report to the Local Government Board, 

stating what, in its opinion, ought to be done in the way of making new roadS 

and improving existing roads." 

The production of a general plan of London improvements would thus Separate plan- 

involve two distinct operations — ^namely, the planning by the London County ^*^^ of improve- 

Council of improvements within the Administrative County, designed to be ^^^^ ?J?^^'Vli. 
• J i. 1 • r J -lt- x» t • ■ J J ^ and Without the 

earned out over a long series of years ; and the preparation, by an independent Administrative 

body, of a plan of through communication between London and the surrounding County. 

country, so conceived as to make provision for the needs of the future, after 

full enquiry and consultation with all the County Councils and other Local 

Authorities concerned. It would of course be necessary that the two should be 

brought into relation with each other, but this might be left to the last, and 

attention directed in the first instance to the separate preparation of the two 

;plans. . . 

The Royal Commission expressed the opinion that *' as lai^d comes into use Statutory 

for building in any part of Gfeater London, provision should be made for an powers for 

adequate width of new streets, and that the necessary powers should be given <^^y^^ o^^ 

by Act of Parliament." It might be part of the duty of the two bodies charged *'^^''^^^^^'^^- 
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with the preparation of a general plan to make suggestions on this point, and 
to consider what statutory powers would be required, on whom such powers 
should be conferred, and generally what legislative sanction would be necessary 
to give effect to their proposals. They might also consider the financial 
question and suggest how the cost of the scheme could be met, and on whom 
tne burden of providing it should fall. 



Increased use of 
the roads in 
recent years. 



Commercial 
motor vehicles. 



Growth of me- 
^hanical traffi^c. 



Wide roads 
necessary for 
tramway 
extension. 



Importance of 
roads in 
connection with 
housUig. 



Importance of Arterial Roads. 

Of all the changes that have taken place in regard to London traffic since 
the Royal Commission concluded their labours, none is more remarkable than 
the increased use of the roads leading into the country. It was indeed fore- 
shadowed in their report, but in 1905 it was not the accomplished fact that it 
has since become. The increase is almost entirely attributable to the growth of 
mechanical traffic, and is even more marked in vehicles used for commercial 

Surposes than it is in motor cars of the ordinary type. Motor vans for the 
elivery of goods have come into general use, and are now employed in con- 
siderable numbers by carriers and by large dealers in furniture, provisions, and 
miscellaneous goods. Many of these vans make daily rounds of sixty miles or 
more, and sers^e customers in suburban districts at distances of as much as 
twenty-five miles fi-om London. The suburban depots, from which goods were 
formerly distributed, have been, or are being, given up, and goods are now dis- 
patched direct from the central warehouses to their destinations. Mails are 
sent by road to places as &r distant as Brighton, Dover, Ramsgate, and Ipswich, 
and new uses for motor vans have lately been found in the conveyance of fruit 
from the farms to Covent Garden, and in the distribution of parcels. 

Motor traffic of all kinds shows every sign of becoming much larger in 
volume than it is at present, and new applications of mechanical traction to the 
conveyance of passengers and goods will almost certainly be found in the near 
future. Not for this I'eason alone is the importance of the roads so great. If 
the radiating roads were wider and more numerous than they are, tramways 
might be largely extended, and there is no reason except the insufficiency of 
road accommodation why a large proportion of suburban passenger traffic 
within eight or ten miles of the centre of London should not be carried by 
tramway and new districts should not be opened out. The speed which electric 
tramcars might safely attain on wide roads is little less than the average speed 
of suburban railway trains, and the cost of tramways is comparatively so small 
that they could carry passengers profitably at fares which railways could not 
affi^rd to charge. There is as yet no visible prospect of the supersession of 
tramways by motor vehicles, but mechanical traction is making rapid progress, 
and unsuspected developments may easily take place, so that in any case the 
demand for wide and numerous roads is certain to be great whatever means of 
locomotion may ultimately prevail. 

Moreover the housing problem is inseparably connected with locomotion, 
and from this, as firom every other point of view, the question of the roads is 
of paramount importance and urgency. Every year that passes makes it more 
difficult to deal with, and adds to the CDst which must ultimately fall upon the 
community. It is not that road widening and construction on a great scale 
need be entered upon at once. All that is required for the moment is that the 
subject should be thoroughly investigated, and measures taken without loss of 
time to arrest the further growth ot. new buildings and other obstacles to the 
construction and widening of roads which will be required in the future. But 
the requirements must be ascertained before measures can be taken to satisfy 
them, and the first and indispensable step towards securing this end is an 
enquiry followed by the preparation of a plan. 



Congestion of 
traffic due to 
narrowness of 
rvads in towns 
and milages. 



Bye-pass Roads. 

In dealing with the roads leading out of London, special attention should 
be given to the towns and villages in the metropolitan area. They are very 
numerous, and until comparatively recent times they did not differ in any 
essential particular from towns and villages in other parts of the country. 
They are almost invariably situated on the main roads leading out of London, 
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and probably owe their existence largely to this fiict. The growth of London 
and the increased facility of locomotion have changed the character of these 
places, and they have now become more or less suburban according to the 
extent to which they have come under the metropolitan influence. This 
influence is becoming visible in many directions more than 20 miles from 
the centre, and is spreading further year by year. It is partly on account of 
this change that the use of the roads has increased, while in the last three 
years, since the use of motor vehicles became general, through traffic on the 
roads has grown very largely. The consequence is that roads which formerly 
afforded ample accommodation for local purposes and through traffic are now 
seriously congested where they pass through the towns and villflges, causing 

Report of inconvenience to the inhabitants and delay to traffic. The case of Brentford, Brentford. 

R.C., I. 80. on the high road to Bath, to which the Royal Commission call attention, is a 
notorious, but by no means a solitary, example. In this case the road which 
traverses the High Street is only 19 feet wide, and as the Commission observe 
'' it is obvious that either an alternative route should be provided, or else that the 
existing street should be widened." The need for what are called " bye pass 
roads" to enable traffic to pass round, instead of through, such places is 
becoming more and more apparent. There are villages such as Eltham, where EltJuxm. 
a " bye pass road " would not only make it unnecessary for through traffic 
to pass through the village street, but would shorten the road and avoid hills. 
In preparing a general plan all such places should be carefully examined with 
a view to laying out an alternative route where the width of the street is 
insufficient and cannot, as is usually the case, be increased. 

Specific Proposals in refjard to Streets and Roads. 

lb., I. 66- The Royal Commission refer to a number of specific suggestions for street Suggestions of 

82. improvements and other works brought to their notice by the Advisory Board Advisory Board 

of Engineers. It may be remarked, in passing, that of all these numerous of Engineers. 
suggestions two only have so far been carried into effect, namely, the widening 
of Constitution Hill and the improvement at the Marble Arch, and that in both 
cases the work has been done by or with the assistance of His Majesty's Office of 
Works. 

In submitting their recommendations the Royal Commission observe that Opinion of (he 

lb,, I. 83. although the improvements suggested by the Advisory Board " probably cover Hoyal Com^vi?^ 
the most striking defects, there are others which have not been specified." ^^^* 

lb., I. 84. They think that all the proposals "are valuable and would produce beneficial 
results, and that they deserve careful examination by the authorities who may 
have to deal with the traffic of London, and find the necessary money," but Fuller investiga- 
they cannot commit themselves to a final recommendation without fuller tion required. 
investigation than it has been practicable for them to undertake. They add 
that they are " strongly impressed with the mischiefs arising from the present 
state of things, and feel that a considerable sacrifice of money would be justified 
in order to amend it." 

lb., I. 84, They make three specific recommendations : — J^ecommenda- 

(1) " That so far as practicable, a preference should be given to such street tions of the 
improvements as are indispensable for the development of a complete system of Rpyal Commts- 
tramways throughout London." ^^^' 

(2) " That in regard to other improvements, those that will relieve the 
congestion at important places, where traffic crosses in different directions, 
should be speedily taken in hand." 

(3) " That steps should be taken at once for the purpose of preventing 
the creation of further obstacles to the future widening of existing streets, with 
proper provision for compensation where legal rights are infringed," and on 
this point they observe that " some change of the law may be required for this 
purpose." 

75., VII., Of the numerous suggestions made by the Advisory Board of Engineers, Euston and 

P- ^9- the widening of Euston and Marylebone Roads claims special attention. It Marylebone 

would be superfluous to dwell upon the reasons which make it so desirable that -^o^*- 
these roads should be dealt with without loss of time, because they are fully 
lb,, 1. 75. set out by the Advisory Board, and are further referred to by the Royal 
Commission. But attention must be drawn to a recent occurrence which bears 
31042 ;; 
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Proposals fur 
tvideiving unaer 
tlie cofisideration 
of tlie London 
County Council. 



directly upon the question of widening. The case is concisely set out by 
Mr. Riley in the following words {}) : — " An Act of 1756 prohibited the erection 
of buildings within 50 feet of the highway in Penton^dlle, Euston and 
Marylebone roads, which thoroughfares were to be 60 feet wide. This Act has, 
however, fallen into abeyance, and in many cases the forecourts have been built 
over and one-storey shops erected thereon. At other places, for a short length, 
three or four-storied houses have been built so as to contract the width of the 
thoroughfare to 48 feet from house to house. 

" There is little doubt that the Act of 1756 contemplated that these roads 
would form an important main thoroughfare, and an exceptional opportunity is 
afforded for the formation of a wide street three miles in length at a comparatively 
small cost. The Advisory Board of Engineers considered that the principle of 
the Act of 1756 should be acted upon ; that where necessary adjoining properties 
should be acquired under renewed powers, and that, as a provision for the future, 
no further building on the forecourts or gardens within 50 feet of the centre 
should be permitted, compensation being paid for interference with such private 
rights as may exist. The Commission attached considerable importance to this 
proposal. 

'' Repeated attempts have been made to erect buildings on the forecourts 
abutting on Euston, Marylebone, and Pentonville Roads, and various applications 
have been made to the Council in respect thereto. On 9th April, 1889, the 
subject of preventing building encroachments in Euston Road and Marylebone 
Road was referred by the Council to the Building Act Committee for considera- 
tion, and a policy was adopted not to authorise any similar encroachments in 
these roads. This policy has been followed most consistently. 

" In two recent applications for the Council's consent to build in advance 
of the main line of buildings in Euston Road and Pentonville Road, the 
Superintending Architect was requested to define the general line, which he 
indicated to be the line of the main buildings 50 feet from the highway. An 
appeal was made to the Tribunal of Appeal, who varied the Superintending 
Architect's certificate by defining the general line to be the line of projecting 
one-storey buildings. Both cases are still sub judice^ but if the line defined by 
the Tribunal is upheld, further obstacles to the scheme suggested by the 
Commission will be created, as buildings could be erected to a height of 80 feet 
in place of existing one-storey shops." 

The importance of the roads in question, which, with the City Road, form 
a continuous thoroughfare extending from Paddington in the West to Finsbury 
Square in the East, has increased since the Royal Commission reported. 

Though not straight, the line is not so far from direct as to impair its 
usefulness as a means of communication between West and East for fast vehicles, 
to which a slight increase in distance is more than made up for by comparative 
freedom from congestion. Motor traffic is increasing so rapidly that if this 
thoroughfare were widened it would afford an alternative route to the City from 
the Bayswater district, which would offer substantial attractions to fast traffic, 
and would to this extent relieve the crowded central streets. The line of roads, 
if widened, would fulfil another useful function in connection with the tramway 
system in the North of London, and one that would be of special value were the 
radiating roads widened, and the tramways extended. It would serve in some 
degree the same purpose as the Vienna " Ringstrasse " w^hich partly encircles 
the ancient City, and affords convenient points of departure for all the tramway 
lines radiating into the suburbs. 

For these reasons, in addition to the reasons given by the Advisory Board 
of Engineers, it is a matter of supreme importance that advantage should be 
taken of the capacity for widening which these roads still possess, and that no 
fi-esh obstacles should be suffered to grow up to hinder the improvement of a 
thoroughfare of which the value can hardly be overestimated. 

The London County Council are now considering a proposal by which the 
existing forecourts to a depth of 30 feet would be given up by the owners of a 
section of property on one side of the road in consideration of permission to 
advance the building line to the extent of 20 feet. If this arrangement is 
carried out, a partial widening to the extent of half the width of the existing 
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roadway will be secured for the public without cost. This would be a 
considerable gain on the section of the road to which it applies, though the total 
width of the thoroughfare even here would be less than it might have been 
made had the Act of 1756 remained in force. 

eport of Another suggestion to which the Advisory Board attached much importance Prince's Street^ 

\ii *^^^' may be cited as an instance of a lost opportunity to secure a valuable improve- Westmimter. 
ment at small cost. Prince's Street, Westminster, leading from Victoria Street 
to Storey's Gate, has a width at the north end of 27 feet 6 inches, in the centre 
53 feet and at the south end 28 feet. The north end is about to be widened to 
50 feet in connection with the extension of Government offices. Nothing but a 
corresponding widening of a short section at the south end was needed to 
secure the formation of a street 50 feet wide, w^hich would have relieved the 
neighbouring thoroughfares, and by means of the simple extension contemplated 
by the Advisory Board, would have given a direct route from Westminster to 
Regent Street, affording substantial relief to Parliament Street and Whitehall. 
The land was vacant, and the small strip required for the improvement might have 
been acquired at a cost which could not have been large. But the opportunity 
was allowed to slip, and when attention was drawn to the matter early in 1 908, 
and an attempt was made by the Board of Trade to have it reconsidered, it was 
found that a new building had been commenced, and that it was too late to 
alter the design. 

Building Laws. 

The Building laws have a direct bearing on the question of the roads. Want of uni- 
The Royal Commission point out that while the Building laws applicable to formity in 
the Administrative County of London are practically uniform, the Building -S^^'^*'"^ ^«^^'''« 

Ib,y I. 86. laws locally applicable outside the Administrative County " are either not 
uniform or are not uniformly applied, and do not," in their opinion, " make 
sufficient provision for the requirements of the future." They did not think it 
" necessary to take special evidence in connection with this matter, as it is one 
that can only be dealt with satisfactorily after separate and careful inquiry." 
After referring to the want of sufficient provision for through communication 

ift., I. 87. by means of main roads, they recommend that the " Building laws and bye-laws 
made thereunder in Greater London outside the Administrative County of 
London should, as far as practicable, be made uniform ; that the power to define 
frontages should be given to all Local Authorities ; and that new streets or roads 
should not be taken over bv the Local Authorities until sufficient provision has Suggestions 
been made for main roads.' Where " an undue proportion of the land devoted unth a view to 
to buildings w^ould be required for the construction or improvement of main ^^^^f adeqwite 
roads," they suggest that " a fixed percentage of the land proposed to be built .,*Qfids. 
upon might be set aside for new streets without payment of compensation, 
additional land, if required, being paid for at its market value." In case of 
dispute, they recommend that an appeal should lie to the proposed Traffic 
Board, whose decision should be final. 

The inquiry recommended by the Royal Commission might be extended Need fur inquiry 
with advantage so as to include the working of the existing Building laws, /^f^J^^v^J-'*^ ^^ 
which may be found to require amendment. Mr. Riley, {}) in referring to the i^j^^^ ^ij^ ^^^^ 
powers of the London County Council under the London Building Acts, to amendment. 
mentions that in 1905 the Council sought to obtain certain additional powers 
which are already possessed by many provincial authorities. The clauses 
relating to these powers were, however, dropped in order to allow another part 
of the Bill to be proceeded with. The question of conferring additional powers 
upon the Council, especially in relation to the width of streets, the provision of 
proper communications between adjoining estates, and the definition of building 
lines is one that appears to require consideration. The Building Act Committee 
of the London County Council on the 23rd March, 1908, reported in detail on 
two cases in which the requirements of the Superintending Architect in regard 
to new streets had been set aside by the Tribunal of Appeal set up by the 

{}) Appendix C— Vll. 
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London Buildings Act, 1894. They also mentioned two instances of variations 
by the Tribunal of building lines defined by the Superintending Architect, one of 
them being the case of the P^uston Road, which has already been mentioned, 
and they state that in their opinion such decisions " tend to nullify some of the 
most important principles of the Building Acts." This subject is referred to in 
the supplementary statement furnished by Mr. W. E. Riley, which will be found 
in the Appendix. (^) 

Motor Roads. 

Two Bills for the construction of new roads for the exclusive use of motor 
vehicles were submitted to Parliament in the session of 1908. One sought 
power to acquire land and construct a motor road from Wood Lane, 
Hammersmith, to Colnl^rook. The other sought similar power for a motor 
road, combined with a tram road, from Glenthorne Road, Hammersmith, to 
Windsor. In both cases it was proposed to levy tolls. The roads were to be 
carried over or under existing roads with connections at suitable points, and 
they w^ere to be fenced like railways. Neither of these Bills made sufficient 
progress to receive consideration in Committee, and both projects are con- 
sequently in abeyance. They were, however, examined by representatives 
of the Home Office, the Board of Trade, and the Local Government Board, 
who considered the subject in conference. 

The question of making roads, specially reserved for motor vehicles, 
involves so many new considerations, that should these projects be revived, 
or similar proposals be made, it would appear to be for Parliament to decide 
on the expediency of allowing motor roads to be made, and if allowed, to 
settle the conditions to be imposed upon their promoters. It would be for 
consideration in the first place whether such a distinction between mechanical 
and horse traffic as the authorisation of special motor roads would imply, should 
receive recognition, having regard to the possibility that, in the future, 
mechanical traffic may be found to predominate over all other kinds of traffic 
on the roads. Secondly, the effect of such roads on the traffic of London 
would require particular consideration. Radiating roads for motor traffic would 
undoubtedly assist the movement of fast vehicles, and would relieve the 
existing roads, but before allowing them to be made, it would be necessary to 
ascertain how far they would fit in with a general scheme, whether they would 
sttind in the way of the opening of thorouji^hfares required for the common use 
of all kinds of traffic and to what extent they would impede cross movement. 
This, however, presupposes the existence of a general scheme, and as has 
already been mentioned, no such scheme has yet been made, or can be made 
without full and detailed enquiry. The difficulty is one which arises whenever 
an attempt is made to pronounce upon the merits of any suggested improvement. 
It is clear that no real progress can be made until some definite plan has been 
evolved with which detailed proposals can be compared and co-ordinated. 

PUBLIC CARRIAGES. 

The great additions that have been made in the course of the last five years 
to the facilities for locomotion in London by the construction of new railways 
and the improvement of the tramway system have not, so far, led to any con- 
siderable reduction in the number of the old and familiar public conveyances. 
Changes tn Changes have, however, taken place in cabs and omnibuses owing to the rapid 

public carriages, advance in mechanical traction, and they are progressing swiftly, especially in 
regard to cabs and tramcars. 
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The following table shows the number of licences issued by the Chief 
Commissioner of Police in respect ot* public carriages in the five years 1903-7 : — 
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1,719 
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1904 ... 


7,137 


3,920 
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11,059 


3,551 


31 


3,582 


928 
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1,738 


16,379 


1905 ... 


6,996 


3,935 


19 


10,920 


3,484 


241 


3,725 


786 


1,124 


1,910 


16,585 


1906 ... 


6,648 


3,844 


96 


10,588 


2,964 


783 


3,747 


905 


1,396 


2,301 


16,636 


1907 ... 


5,952 


3,866 


723 


10,.541 


2,557 


1,905 


3,762 


404 


1,768 


2,172 


16,475 



These figures may not represent the actual number of vehicles in service, Vehicles in 
as vehicles may be licensed without being in use, and in the event of a change service. 
of ownership, the same vehicle may be licensed more than once in the same 
year. For example in the year 1906, when the London County Council took 
over the working of the Sforthern Tramway system, a number of tramcars 
were licensed twice. But the figures afford a fair indication of the changes 
that have taken place from year to year, and serve to show how rapidly 
mechanical traction is replacing horse traction for public vehicles. Comparing Carriages 
the number of licences issued in 1907 and 1903, there is a net decrease of 285 licensed in 1903 
made up as follows :— ''''^ ^^^^' 



Increase. 



Mechanical Hackney Carriages 
„ Omnibuses 

,, Tramcars . . • 



Decrease. 

Horse-drawn 2-wheeled Hackney Carriages 
4 

5> ^ J> 55 55 

„ Omnibuses 

„ Tramcars 



722 
1,192 
1,192 

3,106 



... 1,547 

39 

... 1,066 

... 739 



3,391 



The change from horse to mechanical traction is further indicated by the New public 
diminishing number of new horse-drawn vehicles. In his report for the year carnages. 
1906 the Commissioner of Police stated that " only 231 hansom cabs were 
presented against 383 last year; 148 four-wheeled horse cabs against 262 in 
1905, whilst only 7 new horse omnibuses were submitted in 1906, and no new 
horse-drawn tramcars." 



(a.) Cabs. 

The year 1908 is likely to show a further large increase of motor cabs Increase in the 
with a corresponding decrease in the number of horse-drawn cabs. The two number of motor 
principal motor cab companies, which have now been amalgamated, expect to ^^ ^' 
have 3,000 in service by the end of the year. In the report quoted above the 
Commissioner of Police observed " Two-wheeled hackney carriages continue to 
rapidly decrease, and may be expected to be more rapidly displaced in the near 
future by motor cabs. Four-wheeled cabs on the other hand do not decrease 
so rapidly, as they evidently meet a requirement for the conveyance of luggage 
to and from the several railway stations and for suburban work." 

Though the total number of cab licences has diminished to the extent of 
864 in the course of the five years, there is no reason to suppose that there has 
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been any diminution of the carrying capacity of caba on the whole. The 
efficiency of a motor cab in this respect is so much greater than that of a horse 
cab, that A smaller number can easily do the same amount of work. The work 
however is not the same, as motor cabs travel far into the suburbs, and into the 
country beyond the suburban area. London motor cabs are to be seen as &r 
away as Brighton, Maidenhead and Reading, and to a small extent they carry 
passengers who would otherwise have travelled by railway. They are largely 
used for attending race meetings at such places as Kempton Park, Sandown, 
Hurst Park, Lingi&eld and Windsor. The field of action of motor cabs is, in 
fact, so much wider than that of horse cabs, that the total number of cabs is not 
likely to diminish to any great extent. The average distance travelled daily by 
a motor cab is said to be 71 miles. 

The substitution of mechanical for horse-drawn cabs which is going on 
cannot fail to be beneficial to traffic. It tends to diminish congestion in two 
ways — first, because a journey of given length is performed in less time, and 
consequently with less occupation of the streets, and, secondly, because a motor 
cab does not " crawl." Moreover, a mechanical cab is shorter than a horse and 
cab. Three motor cabs occupy no more space on a rank than two horse cabs. 

Motor cabs quickly established themselves in public favour. They have 
captured a large amount of the old traffic, and have created a new traffic of their 
own. Proprietors and drivers alike are said to be doing well, but the business 
may be less profitable when the numbers are so increased that motor cabs com- 
pete with each other instead of with the slower horse-drawn cabs, and new 
competitors enter the field. The bulk of the new motor cabs belong to two 
large companies, which have recently been amalgamated. The companies have 
made suitable arrangements for the upkeep and repair of their cabs, and carry 
on the business on a sufficiently large scale to yield satisfactory results. 820 
motor cabs were registered by the London County Council in 1907. They 
were owned by eight proprietors, two of whom owned 733, while the remaining 
87 were divided among six proprietors. The business is one which can m 
carried on more profitably on a large than on a small scale, as the expenses of 
maintenance are heavy unless the number of cabs in the same ownership is 
sufficient to warrant the provision of properly equipped repair shops, which 
entail large capital expenditure, and an adequate staff of skilled mechanics. 
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(b.) Omnibuses. 

The number of omnibuses so far from showing any diminution has slightly 
increased, and even in South London, where the development of the tramways 
has been greatest, omnibuses are still to be seen on the tramway routes. The 
number of horse omnibuses licensed by the Commissioner of Police in 1907 was 
1,066 less than the number licensed in 1903, while the licences for motor 
omnibuses increased by 1,192. The total number of omnibuses licensed has 
increased fi-om 3,636 in 1903 to 3,762 in 1907, and their carrying capacity has 
increased in a still higher proportion owing to the replacement of horse-drawn 
by mechanical vehicles, which carry more passengers and have longer daily 
runs. Reduced to a common standard, the comparison between the two years 
would be fairly represented by the figures 3,643 and 4,365, an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent. 

The ordinary type of motor omnibus runs on an average 1 00 miles per day, 
and has seating accommodation for 34 passengers, while a horse omnibus, which 
carries 26 passengers, has a daily average run of 65 miles, and requires 12 horses. 
If both were constantly full, a motor omnibus would carry twice as many 
passengers as a horse omnibus, but in practice two motors are found to do the 
work of three horse vehicles. 

Motor omnibuses were first introduced into London in 1899. They con- 
tinued to make fitful appearances in varying but small numbers down to the 
year 1904, when the early vehicles disappeared, and a type was settled upon 
which promised some degree of permanence. It was not until 1905 that they 
were put into service in considerable numbers, and since that year they have 
increased rapidly. The numbers licensed by the Commissioner of Police were 
5 in 1899, ^ in*1900, 10 in 1901, 29 in 1902, 13 in 1903, 31 in 1904, 241 in 
1905, 783 in 1906, and 1,205 in 1907. The numbers actually in service were 
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Somewhat smaller. Tn January, 1906, there were 242 in service^ in January, 

1907, there were 808, and in January, 1908, there were 946. Motor omnibuses 

met with immediate success, and were largely patronised by the public, who 

were quick to appreciate their superiority oxer horse omnibuses, especially in 

regard to speed. Much money was, however, lost in the earlier years. Failure of erirly 

Omnibuses of inferior make were imported from abroad in considerable numbers, types. 

and were worked by people who did not understand the business. Even the 

larger omnibus companies failed to appreciate the difference between the con- Oames of 

ditions of working mechanical and horse-drawn vehicles. Insufficient provision failure. 

was made for the care, repair, and overhaul of the new omnibuses, they were 

oflten run at too high a speed and the length of their daily journeys was much 

too great. They consequently deteriorated rapidly, and the expenses of 

maintenance and repair soon became very heavy. These initial mistakes have 

now been largely corrected. The weaker proprietors have given up the business ; neinediea. 

the omnibuses are in comparatively few, but stronger hands : proper shops 

have been provided, with the necessary appliances for repair ; the vehicles 

are overhauled at short intervals ; and the daily run of each omnibus has 

been reduced. 

Simultaneously with the introduction of the motor omnibus on a consider- Lowering of 
able scale, the proprietors lowered the fares — although the advantages of the fares. 
faster vehicles were sufficient in themselves to attract the public. They 
were induced to take this step by exaggerated estimates of receipts, coupled 
with imperfect appreciation of the cost of maintenance and repair, and these 
causes combined led to considei^able financial trouble. The industry has now 
become established on a more secure foundation, but it is doubtful whether, 
even now, motor omnibuses work at a profit. 

The types of motor omnibuses have not altered materially since 190o, Improvements. 
though improvements — especially in machinery — continue to be made, and 
the newest vehicles show a substantial advance on their predecessors. Some 
of the earlier omnibuses were not susceptible of improvement, and several 
hundreds were condemned by the Commissioner of Police, either on account 
of their excessive noise, or because of their imperfect construction. In 1906, Inspection by the 
285 omnibuses were rejected temporarily, in addition to a large number which Commissioner of 
were not passed because of their failure to come up to the standard of quiet -P*^^*^* 
running. Regulations, which formed the subject of enquiry by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, have now been made and are being Regulations. 
enforced. A Committee of three, independent of the Inspecting Staff of public 
carriages, has been appointed to pass or reject vehicles, and the omnibuses since 
licensed are said by the Commissioner to show marked improvement. He states 
in his Report for the year 1906, that "the amount of vibration, depending Vibration. 
largely on the condition of the road surface, it is not easy to discover a remedy, 
but it is hoped that one may be found in time." He adds that '' a good number 
of motor omnibuses, chiefly of foreign make, which in running developed serious Omnibuses 
mechanical defects, have been stopped, and they will not again be permitted to condemned. 
ply as public service vehicles until they are satisfactorily altered, and comply in 
all respects with existing requirements." Of the condemned omnibuses about 
one-third are said to have been broken up. The bodies of others have been 
fitted to new chassis, while the old chassis have been used up for lorries and 
other classes of vehicles. 

The number of motor omnibuses is still increasing slowly owing, it is Increase in 
believed, rather to a smaller number being under repair than to increase in the number of 
stock, but there does not appear to be any immediate prospect of considerable ^^^^^^"^^^^ 
additions, leading to the further supersession of the horse omnibuses. The 
new vehicles which are being delivered probably represent the fulfilment of 
orders given some time ago. A more rapid advance may be expected to come 
in time, as mechanical improvements and economies in working continue to 
be made, and as public impatience with the slow travel of the horse omnibus 
grows. 

The motor omnibuses now on the streets are, with comparatively few Petrol. 
exceptions, propelled by internal combustion petrol engines. Steam is used to Steam. 
a limited extent and is growing in favour. A steam omnibus is less noisy 
than a petrol omnibus, it is less susceptible to injury when travelling over bad 
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roads, and is comparatively free from smell. There are said to be mechanical 
difficulties, but these are being overcome, and improvements are being made 
which may lead to a more extended employment of steam. 

Electric omnibuses are in use in small but increasing numbers. They are 
quiet, free from smell, and have much less vibration than the other forms, so 
that they are more comfortable as conveyances, and suiFer less from wear and 
tear. They are heavier than petrol or steam omnibuses and their speed is not 
so great. It is indeed one of their advantages that they cannot be driven at a 
speed of more than 12 miles per hour. If thev can be worked at a profit they 
ought to succeed, as they are free from the objections which are so conspicuous 
in some of the older types. Electricity has great advantages over all other 
kinds of power for public vehicles, and if it could be adopted generally, the 
well founded objections to mechanical vehicles would disappear. 

There have been great complaints of motor omnibuses — mainly on the 
ground of noise, vibration, and smell. In the course of the year 1906, in which 
783 motor omnibuses were licensed, no fewer than 3,752 reports of unfitness 
for public use were made by the public carriage staff, and of these, 2,036 were 
on account of undue noise. House property is said to have depreciated in 
value on the routes of motor omnibuses. Depreciation has undoubtedly taken 
place, in some cases, but it is equally certain that in others the advent of motors 
has proved a distinct benefit to house owners, and has led to the letting of 
houses previously untenanted. 

The conditiont^ most favourable to the successful working of motor 
omnibuses are good roads, limitation of si)eed, and reasonable length of daily 
run. The jolting caused by uneven road surfaces — especially at high speed — 
is as detrimental to the delicate machinery as it is disagreeable to the passengers. 
The limit of 12 miles per hour ought not to be exceeded, even in the interest 
of the omnibus proprietor himself. A vehicle which weighs 6J tons cannot 
travel at high speed on any but a perfect road without injury to itself, entailing 
ruinous cost for renewals and repairs, and objectionable noise and vibration. 
If the average daily run exceeds about 100 miles, mischief is apt to occur, since 
sufficient time will not be left for the cleaning, examination, and repair which 
a complicated piece of mechanism requires after its day's work. Motor omni- 
buses cannot be worked to full advantage unless the numbers in the same 
ownership are sufficiently large to admit of a reserve of spare vehicles being 
kept for purposes of relief, and to warrant the maintenance of efficient work- 
shops, equipped with all the necessary appliances for repair, suitable garage 
accommodation, experienced managers, and a staff of skilled mechanics, it 
follows that the operation of motor omnibuses on a large scale offers the best 
prospect of success. Evidence that these considerations are meeting with 
practical recognition is afforded by the fact that, in May, 1906, 448 motor 
omnibuses in service were owned by 22 proprietors, in May, 1907, 913 were 
owned by 19 proprietors, and in May, 1908, 1,047 were owned by 14 proprietors. 
Amalgamations of existing concerns are taking place, and the business is being 
concentrated in the hands of strong companies. 

Some authorities consider that the prevailing tyj^e of motor omnibus might 
be improved, especially in the matter of size and weight. A smaller vehicle 
would be less objectionable in regard to noise and vibration, and though it 
would not carry so many passengers, it might be found to pay better than one 
of the prevailing size, since its original cost, running expenses, and wear and 
tear would all be less. A better service, for which the public would be willing 
to pay, might possibly be provided by adopting lighter vehicles. A new 
departure in this direction has been taken by the establishment of a service of 
light single-decked motor oninibirses, specially fitted, and conveying passengers 
at a uniform fare of (Jrf. ; but such a service necessarily appeals to a limited 
section of the population, and competes with cabs rather than with omnibuses 
of the ordinary tjpe. It has been started too recently, and on too small a 
scale, to enable an opinion to be formed as to whether it meets a genuine need, 
and is likely to prove commercially successful. 

The motor omnibus competes successfully with the horse omnibus where 
traffic is dense or the distance is long, but it requires a heavier load to make it 
pay. It is said that a horse omnibus can be run at a profit with an average load 
of six to eight passengers as a minimum, whereas a motor omnibus with the 
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same load would be run at a loss. This consideration has led to many changes 
of route, and to the removal of motor omnibuses from routes on which horse 
omnibuses can, but motors cannot, live. The Omnibus Companies watch the 
traffic closely, and vary their routes with a view to securing the largest number 
of passengers. 

Some of the most frequented omnibus routes are also served by electric Omnibuses in 
railways. The road from Bayswater to the City, via Oxford Street andHolborn, competition with 
is a case in point. When the Central London Railway was opened in 1900, a «^^^^*^^«*^- 
large number of omnibuses were taken oiF the route, but they soon returned, ^^f\^ «. 
and by 1903 there were nearly as many as there had been before. Since 1903, ^^^^ ^^ 
the numbers have largely increased, and their carrying capacity is now 
30 per cent, greater than it was five years ago. Simultaneously with this increase 
the number of passengers carried by the Central London Railway diminished 
from 45 millions in 1903 to 39 millions in 1907. A table supplied by 
Mr. Harper, Q) the Statistical Officer of the London County Council, shows that 
on all sections of the route but one, the number of omnibuses was larger in 1908 
than it had been either in 1895 or in 1903, and allowing for the greater efficiency 
of a motor as compared with a horse omnibus in the accepted proportion of 
three to two, the increase in carrying capacity is larger than the figures indicate. 
Reduced to a common standard of efficiency the carrying capacity would be 
represented by the following figures : — 



Section of Ronte. 


Length 

of 
Section. 

Miles. 


Carrying captkcity of Omnibuses per hour 
both ways daring foil hours of Service. 




1895. 1903. 


1908. 


Shepherd's Bush to Netting Hill Gate 

Netting HiJl Gate to Marble Arch 

Marble Arch to Oxford Circus 

Oxford Circus to Tottenham Court Road ... 
Tottenham Court Road to Bank 


1 
If 


44 

48 

390 

296 

306 


50 

40 

330 

298 
298 


135 
115 
367 
370 
355 




5i 





Although the motor omnibus has become firmlj' established in London, and 
the industry has attained to large proportions, it cannot yet be said to have passed 
wholly out of the experimental stage. It has not been successfiil financially, and 
a point has been reached at which further advance has not come clearly into 
view. Vehicles have been put on without sufficient regard to the requirements 
of traffic, and fares have been reduced to a point at which little or no profit 
is being made. This state ot things cannot continue, and unless an early remedy 
is discovered and applied, the industry as a whole may be in difficulties. The 
amalgamation of existing Omnibus Companies which is being effected will 
enable superfluous vehicles to be either suppressed or utilised on new routes, 
•and the services to be so rearranged that motor and horse omnibuses can be 
used for the purpose which each is best fitted to serve without wasteful 
duplication and overlapping ; while congestion of traffic will be relieved, and 
some improvement may in consequence be looked for in the average speed. The 
economy which always attends the working of large undertakings will enable 
the cheapest possible accommodation to be given to the public, even if the 
exisiting scale of fares cannot be maintained. Although the future cannot be 
foreseen, it can hardly be doubted that the mechanical omnibus, whatever motive 
power and type of vehicle may ultimately be adopted, is destined to become a 
permanent, and possibly a dominant, factor in London locomotion. The 
popularity which it has achieved proves that it meets a distinct public need. 

While there is evidently room in London for both motor and horse 
omnibuses, it is far from certain that they can be worked with advantage in 
direct competition with each other on the same routes. The governing considera- 
tions are density of traffic and speed. Where the traffic is not heavy enough to 
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warrant the establishment of a motor service, the horse omnibus still finds a 
useful and profitable field. Where the traffic is heavy, the motor omnibus is a 
much more efficient instrument, and there would appear to be no advantage in 
maintaining a competing service of a less efficient kind, which so far from 
adding to the facilities of movement, delays the faster traffic by filling the streets 
with comparatively slow, and often superfluous, vehicles. 

The diffi^rence in the average f^peed of motor and horse omnibuses depends 
upon the amount of traffic in the streets, since nothing but congestion of traffic 
prevents a motor omnibus from travelling habitually up to the authorised limit 
of 12 miles per hour. A Table supplied by Mr. Harper, shows that, on certain 
selected routes in the central area, the average speeds are 7 '3 and 6 miles per 
hour respectively, while on certain outlying routes they are 9*1 and 6*1. This 
points to the conclusion that might be exj)ected, namely, that the superiority of 
the motor omnibus in point of speed can be better developed on outlying than 
on crowded routes, where the speed of the faster vehicle is limited by the density 
of traffic. So long as motor and horse omnibuses compete among themselves 
fur the same traffic, so long will they be found mixed up indiscriminately to the 
detriment of both. If they were brought under common control, they could 
undoubtedly be worked to greater advantage, by confining the horse omnibus to 
routes on which the volume of traffic is too small to support a motor service, 
and leaving the busier routes to be served by motors. The allocation of routes 
would have to be varied continually to meet the ever varying requirements of 
traffic, and to adapt the service to the public needs. 

Omnibuses serve a purpo^jc for which neither railways or tramways are equally 
Avell fitted. They are better adapted than railways for carrying people short 
distances and they can be used in streets which are too narrow, or are otherwise 
unsuitable for tramways. Opinions difler as to the relative amount of obstruc- 
tion caused by tramcars and omnibuses, and as to their relative advantages, but 
it is beyond question that the omnibus, though its carrying capacity is smaller, 
has greater flexibility ; and this is a quality of special value in London, since in 
cases of emergency, sucli as the (^losing of a street on account of fire, it admits 
of the diversion of traffic, from one route to another. Tnimway lines in a road- 
way are moreover always objectionable, and the breakdown of a single tramcar, 
or of any other vehicle on the line, stops the whole service. On the other hand 
w^here streets have ample width and the conditions are otherwise favourable, the 
tramway has no rival for the safe, convenient and ,cheap transport of large 
.numbers of people. 

It is generally considered that where there is traffic enough to support a 
service of motor omnibuses running at intervals of 12 minutes, a tramway, will 
pay. The motor omnibus can thus be used to te^t the traffic of a new jroute or 
to develop it up to a point at which it becomes profitable to substitute a.tramway. 
A similar criterion applied to horse omnibus routes would servre to show 
whether a motor omnibus service might not be substituted with advantage. If 
such tests were applied systematically, it would be possible to adapt the service 
to the requirements, and to make the best use of the different kinds of vehicle^. 
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(o) Tramcars. 

The number of tramcars licensed by the Commissioner of Police incpeaaed 
from 1,719 in 1903 to 2,172 in 1907. ' In this period the number of licences 
for horse tramcars diminished by 739, while those for electric cars increased 
by 1,192. Horse cars are being superseded by electric cars, and will disarppear 
when the reconstruction of the tramway system has been cortipleted, as it is 
expected to be in 1913. The horse tram'jars commonly used in London c$,rry 
on an average 42 passengers and each car requires 12 horses. The latest type 
of double decked electric tramcars adopted by the London County Council has 
accommodation for 78 passengers ; some of the earlier types have accommoda- 
tion for 56, 6t), and 72 passengers respectively. The Council have a nmnberof 
single decked cars for use on the through route from north to south, as the 
subway will not admit of the passage of double decked cars. The single decked 
pars havp seating room for 3C passengers. . . 
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TRAWWAYSi. ^J 

The average daily mileage of an electric car is approximately 100, and the Mileage. . 
average daily mileage of a horse car is approximately 70. • ^ * 

The speed at which tramcars are allowed to run is limited by the Board of S2)eed. 
Trade, who authorise maximum speeds for different sections ; but although 
every eflFort is made to keep the motormen from exceeding these speeds, it is 
believed that the authorised maxima are not infrequently exceeded. The ^•- ' 

highest authorised speed in London is 16 miles per hour. 

Trailing cars, so frequently seen in foreign towns, have not hitherto been Trailet^s. 
permitted in London. The Board of Trade have given permission for an 
experimental service of six cars, subject to the Council being able to satisfy the 
police authorities as to the manner in which these cars would be worked. 

Passengers in excess of the seating accommodation are not allowed in the Excess 
cars of the Loudon County Council. The Metropolitan Electric Tramways pc^^^ff^'s. 
Company obtained statutory power in 1905 to regulate by byelaw the nun^ber " *'\;* . -'' " 
of passengers to be carried in their cars ; and the Board of Trade allowed the 
company's code, permitting a limited number of excess passengers inside. In 
the case of the Croydon Corporation the Board did not disallow a byelaw under 
which the conductor might permit a limited number of passengers to travel 
standing inf?ide the cars. As far as the Board of Trade are aware, these are the 
only instances in which excess passengers are allowed within the area of Greater 
London, 



TRAMWAYS, 
Summary of the conclusions and Recommendations of the Royal Commissi vu 

In Chapter VI of their Report, the Royal Commission discuss the whole "' ' \ "...a 
subject of Tramways in detail and make their recommendations. 

[eportof Under the head of " Limited Extent of London Tramway System" they Tramways a 

L C, I. 91. lay it down that wherever tramways " can be laid on existing streets without source of profit. 
widening, they can be made, if worked commercially, a direct source of profit— 
the wider and more connected the system, the greater in all probability would 
be the profit." . , 

At the end of 1904 the route mileage of Tramways in Greater London was Mileaypo/lrarn' 
&., I. 92. 203 miles and 26 chains working, and 146 miles and 68 chains authorised but S^Aw '^^^^^'^ 
not 'working. The figures compare very unfavourably with those of other 
towns in England and Scotland. 

6., I. 93. Under the head of " Want of Through Communication by Tramway " the 

Royal Commission state that " within the County of London nearly the whole 
of the tramways are owned, and in great part are worked, by the Londo;i Policy of the 
County Council, whose policy has been consistently directed to the exclusion of London County 
private promoters," In the districts of Greater London lying outside the C'ot^va;/. , ,. 
Administrative County, the tramways are largely worked by private Companies. Policy in^dipkJ%' 
This difference of policy, though it need not necessarily entail inconvenience, ^^^ ^*^" ^^*'.\ 
does in point of fact cause interruption at the boundary owing to want of 
through running, and sometimes of physical connection. 

1)., I. 94. They mention very serious defects inside the Administrative County itself. 

. .. " Three systems of tramways are included in this area ; the northern and Three separate 
eastern system wholly north of the Thames ; the western system also wholly systems. 
north of the Thames ; and the southern system wholly south of the Thames " ; 
.all " separated from each other by long intervals Avlthout any connection"; 
while great districts in the centre of London are entirely unprovided with 
Tramway service. *' The different lines approach those districts and break ofr 
abruptly in the middle of the street." The result is that cars discharge their 
passengers at dead end terminals causing inconvenience to the passengers them- 
selves, and congestion both of tramcars and of ordinary vehicular and pedestrian 
.traffic, while the caiTying power of the tramways is diminished by an amoimt, 

^6., I. 95. estimated by the Advisory Board of Engineers at one half, by reason of the 
cross shunting at the terminals. 
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lb., I. 98. 



lb., 1. 99. 



lb., L 100. 



Under the head of " Advantages and Cost of Street Tramways " the Royal 
Commission proceed to consider " what kind of facilities tramways afford ; what 
is their comparative cost ; and what difficulties stand in the way of their 
extension in a City like London," In cities of less size and population 
tramways carry passengers from one part to another and also between the city 
and adjoining areas to a distance of 8 or 10 miles. In London, the Royal 
Commission think, they will be chiefly used for short distances in urban and 
suburban districts, though they may prove valuable auxiliaries for conve)dng 
passengers on longer journeys also. They compare the relative advantages of 
tramways and railways in point of speed, cheapness, and convenience, and 
conclude that, while a frequent tramway service at moderate fares would be 
largely used in preference to a railway service for comparatively short journeys, 
preference would generally be given to railways for longer distances. 

The Royal Commission are of opinion that " railways and tramways can 
with advantage be worked so as to supplement each other and provide a com- 
prehensive system of locomotion." They suggest that tube railways instead 
of ending at a dead end terminal underground, " might be prolonged till they 
reach the surface in the more open country, and then be continued on the surface 
as railways or tramways to, or beyond, the suburbs radiating in diflferent 
directions." Tramways in urban and suburban districts should also be laid 
out in interchange connection with railways. Railways are not likely to 
compete successfully with tramways for traffic in crowded streets. 

The Royal Commission do not think that omnibuses can compete with an 
efficient system of tramways, though they may serve a useful purpose where 
tramways do not penetrate. They believe that where there is fair competition 
there will be a repetition of the experience of Liverpool where " within a period 
of seven years all the oumibuses disappeared from the streets, and gave place to 
electric tramcars, while the number of passengers carried was nearly trebled," 
Referring to motor omnibuses, then beginning to appear, the Royal Commission, 
while recognising that they may supersede horse omnibuses, think that " on 
routes suitable for tramways where there is a large traffic, tramways will 
continue to be the most efficient and the cheapest means of street conveyance." 
They " cannot recommend the postponement of tramway extension in London 
on the. ground of any visible prospect of the supersession of tramways by 
motor omnibuses." 

Dealing with the cost of tramways as compared with that of underground ih.^ i. i(ii 
railways, the Royal Commission observe that the cheapest system of railway 
construction might, in the opinion of the Advisory Board of Engineers, cost 
from £250,000 to £300,000 per mile if stations were few in number, land 
obtained free of cost, and exceptional facilities granted for the work ; while the 
cost of double lines of tramways is stated by the London County Council to be 
£39,512 for overhead construction, and £52,602 for conduit construction. 
(^) These figures include nothing for street widening. They state that " the 
opinion is widely held that the streets of London are too naiTow for tramways on 
a great scale. No doubt many streets are too narrow. The real question is 
whether this disadvantage is so widespread as to necessitate the postponement of 
a great tramway extension until costly operations of widening have been carried 
through." They add that the Advisory Board of Engineers do not make any 
definite recommendations as to the minimum width of streets in which tramways 
would be admissible. On some important routes " they consider that a width 
of 48 feet between the kerbs or 80 feet from house to house is necessary, and. they 
think that a width of 100 feet from house to house should be ultimately provided. ' 
On streets with a width of 60 feet, where the traffic would not be so heavy, the 
Advisory Board of Engineers contemplate the construction of two tramway 
tracks, while the London County Council aim at a minimum width of 33 feet 
between the kerbs. The Royal Commission " think that a greater width than 
33 feet is desirable as a rule for a double line of tramway, but that for short 
distances, or in less frequented thoroughfares even a less width may be accepted," 
and that single lines might be laid in still narrower streets. " Judged by the 

(*) The figures include a proportion of the cost of power stations and general charges. 
They also include the cost of cars. The actual cost of track construction is much less. 
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above standards of width many of the main thoroughfares of London will admit 
of tramways. Of course the decision must depend partly upon the extent to 
which the street is crowded, as well as upon its width. Certainly some street Preference 
improvement is necessary in places from any point of view, and we have already 97io^{^ he given 
recommended that preference should be given, as far as possible, to improve- f^J!^ intmded 
ments which would widen roads intended for tramways, but we are persuaded for tramways. 
that a great deal can be done in the way of tramway extension, without any 
great expense of this kind.'' 

Report of Under the head of " Tramways recommended by Advisory Board of Tramways re- 

R.C.,I.103, Engineers," the Royal Commission describe and criticise twenty-three specific commendedhy 

Ih^ 1. 104. proposals for new tramways which they set out in detail. Referring to the ff^^i^rT^^ 
efiEect of these proposals they point out that "urgently needed through 
communication would be afforded. In short the three isolated systems which 
we have described, would be linked together ; the central area, hitherto 
destitute of tramways, would be partially opened out, and the Thames would no 
longer interrupt communication between north and south." 

/&., 1. 105. The Royal Commission admit that some of the proposals on which the Tramway 

Advisory Board report, involving as they do a large extent of subways, are subways. 
open to criticism. The cost of subways is put by some as high as a million in 
specific localities, by others as low as £300,000 per mile where more favourable 
conditions exist. At the lowest estimate tramways, so far fi:om being 
remunerative, might prove a source of heavy loss, and where so much is needed 
in the way of improvements, one governing consideration must of necessity be 
finance. They " do not say that subways ought in no case to be constructed," 
but " for the most part, if the choice lies between subways and widening, we 
believe that it will be found nearly as cheap to widen the streets and lay 
tramways on the surface. In any case it must be a question of relative cost, 
with the additional consideration that travelling on the surface is always 
preferable, and a wide street always has an advantage." 

76., 1. 107. The position of the City of London is peculiar. In no district of London is Tramways in 

the congestion greater or relief more urgently needed ; the streets in the more ^ftj^^ ^^ 
crowded parts are not wide enough to admit of surface tramways, having regard 
to the traffic ; and widening is impracticable because of the value of land. The 
Corporation "have uniformly opposed the laying of any surface tramways 
within their precincts, though they do not object to subways." " If they adhere 
to this view," say the Royal Commission, "and no surfiice tramways are 
allowed in any part of the City, the cost of subways would, on so great a scale 
as to satisfy existing requirements, be prohibitive. Either they would not be 
constructed, and the evil left without a remedy, or other parts of London 
would have to suffer. We think that surface tramways should be laid down in 
the City of London where they can be shown to be reasonably practicable, and 
that subways should be made where surface tramways are not practicable." 

The Royal Commission select some of the tramway proposals of the TV-amway proponOt 
Advisory Board tor special commendation. Such are : 

/ft., 1. 108. (1) The suggested line upon Blackfriars Bridge, proceeding thence along Biaek/nafs Bridge 

a raised viaduct to Farringdon Street, and joining the London County Council's ^^'*'''^*^ 
tramways at Theobald's Road. 

76., 1. 109. (2) A suggested tramway connection between Victoria and the Marble Victoria and 

Arch. The Advisory Board propose a subway, for the construction of which ^<^rble Arch. 
the route offers unusual facilities. The Royal Commission attach so much 
importance to this connection that they think " it should be taken in hand with 
as little delay as possible." " If public opinion," they add, " would tolerate 
tramways on the surface along the eastern edge of Hyde Park, and thence down 
Grosvenor Place, the cost would not, it is believed, exceed £80,000 in all, but 
the congestion at the crossings would not be relieved." 

76., 1. 110. (3) With regard to five other specified suggestions of the Advisory Board, Tramways 

tlie Royal Commission express their belief " that most of these routes could be recomm»nd^ on 
laid out for tramways with only a moderate outlay for widening in particular \l^^^ 
places, and we are so convinced of the urgent necessity for tramway accommoda- 
tion in London, that we recommend that the work on the five routes in question 
should be taken in hand as soon as possible." The five routes are the Euston 
and Marylebone Roads, Bayswater Road, Hammersmith Road, Fulham Road, 
and King's Road, Chelsea. 
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Under the head of " Recommendations (a) Tramways " the Rovil Report of 
Commission summarise their conclusions, and recommend "a large extension ^-^-l-lJ^l- 
of tramways in London and the suburbs ; that immediate attention be given 
to providhig through communication between the different tramway systems 
within the Administrative County of London ; across the Thames by West- 
minster and Blackfriars Bridges ; and that provision be made for through 
running inside and outside the Administrative County of London." 

They point out that any great increase of tramways " would lead to the /6., 1. 112. 
necessity of organization for the purpose of securing the harmonious working 
of the separately owned systems." They lay special stress upon through 
running of cars over systems sepamtely owned, and the necessity for stringent 
regulations for facilitating traffic. They rely on the action of the proposed 
Traffic Board to protect the interests of the public, and think that the Board 
should insist on through communication, enforcing their demand, if necessary, 
by the grant of running powers subject to approval by Parliament. Where 
through running is impracticable, through bookings and convenient interchange 
should be secured. 

While they think it reasonable that some profit should be derived from 
the tramways for the benefit of the municipality, it does not follow that the 
greatest advantage will be gained by the task of operating being undertaken 
by the municipality. In other countries, where the working of municipally 
•owned tramways is left to operating companies, it is claimed that such methods 
yield better financial results to municipalities, and avoid difficulties. If the 
operating company also undertake the construction, by contract with the 
municipal authorities, the latter are " saved from the risks and disadvantages 
attendant upon the making, as well as the working of a line by a municipality." 
They further express the opinion that if tramways are worked by municipalities 
" they should be worked on sound financial principles, with ample provision 
for depreciation and repayment of capital or discharge of debt ; " and they 
think tnat any profit " should preferentially be applied to necessary tramway 
developments and to street improvements." 

Under the head of " (b) Procedure for obtainnig authority to construct -f^-j I- 113. 
Tramways, and Question of the Veto" the Royal Commission proceed to 
consider whether any change is necessary in the law. They describe the four 
methods by which construction may be authorized, namely, under the Railway 
Construction Facilities Act, 1864, the Tramways Act, 1870, the Light Rail- 
ways Act, 1896, and the procedure by Private Bill, and they state that "the 
only two methods practically available for procuring legislative authority to 
build tramways in London are subject to veto by the local and road autho- 
rities." Within the Administrative County, the London County Council, the W., 1. 114. 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, and the Corporation of the City, all possess a 
right of veto, and have used it firequently. Outside the county the road 
authorities, the local authorities, and the frontagers in certain cases, also have 
a right of veto. The evidence laid before them leads, they say, " to the 
conclusion that the veto has been used in many cases without due regard to 
the interest of the general public." 

Promoters of tramways are ()pi)osed to the maintenance of the veto, while 
the authorities Avho possess the veto are generally opposed to its abolition, 
but are not quite unanimous. The City Corporation are strongly opposed to 
abolition. The London County Council would like to see the veto of the 
Corporation and of the Borough Councils abolished, while retaining its own. 
Independent witnesses, such as the Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
Counsel to the Chairman of Committees of the House of liOrds, favour the 
abolition of the veto, which, in their opinion, has worked a great deal of 
mischief, and has been extremely detrimental to tramway enterprise, and bad 
for the municipal bodies themselves. 

The Royal Commission find that tramway development has been seriously /*.» 1. 115. 
checked by the operation of the veto, which is sometimes exercised without due 
regara to the importance of establishing through tramway communication. 
They come to the conclusion "that the best course is to abolish the veto 
in all cases, but to provide that in Greater London, the County Council, and 
the Corporation of the City of London shall have a preferential right to 
construct any tramways within their districts if they are prepared to do so." 
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They think it " sufficient that local and road authorities should have a locus 
standi to appear before the proposed Traffic Board and Parliament in opposition 
to any tramway scheme within their districts by whomsoever such tramway 
scheme might be promoted." They also recommend that the frontager's veto 
should be abolished, and that those who now f)Ossess it should have a locus 
standi upon any tramway scheme affecting their property. 

Mileaije of Tramvmys and proffress of Tramway Extension and Reconstruction 
in Greater London hetioeen 1903 and 1907. 

The mileage of tramway lines open for traffic and the number of passen- Mileage of 
gers carried by tramway in Greater London for the five years 1903 to 1907 tramways in 
are given in the following Table :— Greater London. 

Mileage of Tramway Lines and Tramway Passenger Traffic in 

Greater London. 





Length of line open. 


Passengers carried. 


Year. 


Within the 

County of 

London. 


In outer 
London. 


In Greater 
London. 


Within the 

County of 

London. 


In outer 


In Greater 




Ronte 
miles. 


Single 
track 
miles. 


Route 
miles. 


Single 
track 
miles. 


Route 

miles. 


Single 
track 
miles. 


London. ' London. 

1 


1903 ... 
.1904 ... 
1906 ... 

1906 ... 

1907 ... 


115-18 
119-36 
117-73 
117-69 
126-80 


203-92 
213-08 
213-66 
219-04 
23412 


78-74 
103-66 
131-37 
169-31 
17713 


121-66 
177-77 
220-33 
303-51 
319-51 


188-92 
22301 
249-10 
286-90 
303-93 


327-47 
390-86 
433-99 
522-55 
553-63 


299,209,364 

311.691,157 

324,854.380 

316,986,310(a) 

373,625,754Cb) 


95,147,167 
120,122,682 
153,090,304 
191,713,959 
212,169,531Cb) 


394,35«,531 
431,818,839 
477,944,684 
508,700,269 
585,696,283(b) 



(a) Falling oSt dae to dislocation of traffic during electrification of London County Council northern 
tramways. 

(b) The passenger figures for 1907 are approximate only. 



(a) Administrative County, 

The total length of tramways in the Administrative County at the end of 

.1907 was 126'8 route or street miles. Of this length all but 11 miles l^elonged 

\o the London County Council. 

The Council's Tramways consist of lines purchased from various Companies, 
and new lines constructed by the Council itself. Since the end of 1902 the 

'Council have acquired 20^ miles of existing tramways, of which 2% have been 
abandoned, and they have constructed 1 5^ miles of new lines. The 1 1 miles 
of tramways in the County, still belonging to other authorities and Companies, 
are . all purchasable by the Council at various dates, and in some cases 

j.negotiations for purchase, either compulsorily or by agreement, are proceeding. 
These lines are i)arts of tramway systems outside the County. 

The progress of the Council's tramways is not to be measured by mileage 
alone. Up to the year 1902, the whole of the tramways owned by the Council 
were worked by horse power. In that year the work of reconstruction for 
electrical traction was taken in hand, and it has progressed steadily from that 

. time onwards with a corresponding diminution of the horse tramway mileaffe. 

, At the end of 1907, 68| miles were worked electrically. The remainder 
were horse tramways, and of these, 7 J miles were in course of reconstruction. 
In addition, the Council had power to construct 14 miles of additional line, 
of which 4^ miles were about to be taken in hand. 

The first of the newly electrified tramways, namely, the line from Tooting 
to the termini at or near Westminster, Waterloo, and Blackfriars Bridges was 
opened for public traffic on the loth May, 1903, and up to the e^id qf 1906 the 
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work of reconstructing and electrifying the old horse lines, and constructing 
new electrical tramways was mainly confined to the South side of the Thames. 
Since 1906, when the lease of the Northern tramways to the North Metropolitan 
Tramways Company came to an end, the work has made rapid progress on both 
sides of the Thames. New tramways crossing Vauxhail and Westminster 
Bridges were opened in August, 1906, and December, 1906, respectively. Many 
of the old lines, which were formerly of narrow gauges, have been reconstructed 
to the standard gauge, and the whole system is becoming rapidly unified in this 
respect. 

Two systems of working have hitherto been in use, known respectively as 
the overhead trolley system and the conduit system. The former has been 
adopted in the outlying districts, and the latter in the more central parts. A 
third, known as the G.B. surface contact system, has lately been installed 
experimentally on the Bow Road. The introduction of a third system, though 
undesirable, became necessary owing, it is said, to the refusal of the Stepney 
Borough Council to consent to overhead traction on this route, and to the 
impossibility of using the conduit system, due to the existence of a railway 
tunnel under the roadway. The total length of single track on this system is 
stated by Mr. Fell, Chief Officer of Tramways of the London County Council, 
to be approximately five miles, and the estimated average cost of construction to 
be £8,500 per mile of single track. (^) So far the experiment has not been 
successful ; there have been several accidents, the service of electric cars has 
been stopped, and the line is being worked with horse cars. 

The Council's tramways north of the Thames, with a route mileage of 
about 48J miles, were leased to the North Metropolitan Tramways Company 
till the 1st April, 1906. Since that date the Council have worked practically 
the whole of their own tramways. It is their settled policy to acquire and work 
all tramways within the Administrative County of London. 

All the Council's tramways are on the surface, with the exception of a short 
length carried in subway between Southampton Row and V'^ictoria Embankment. 
Part of the subway, 2,920 feet in length, between Southampton Row and the 
North side of the Strand, was constructed simultaneously with the formation of 
the new street (Kingsway) under which it passes. This portion was opened 
for traffic, as far as Aldwych, in February, 1906, and the cost of construction is 
stated by Mr. Fitzmaurice, the Engineer of the London County Council, who 
designed and superintended the execution of the whole of the work, to have 
been £133.500. The remaining portion of the subway between the Strand and 
Victoria Embankment, 620 feet in length, was opened for traffic in April, 1908, 
and its cost is estimated at £96,000, including property. This was a work of 
considerable difficulty, and was carried out with complete success. The 
completion of the subway is of great importance, inasmuch as it establishes 
communication for the first time between the Tramway systems North and 
South of the Thames. 

Since the Royal Commission reported Q) considerable progress has been made 
in the work of linking up existing tramways and abolishing dead end terminals. 
The extension of the tramway across Westminster Bridge has done away with 
the terminal in Westminster Bridge Road ; the tramway over Vauxhail Bridge 
has abolished two terminals, and has brought an isolated line north of the 
Thames into connection with the extensive system south of the Thames ; and 
the continuation of the subway has abolished the underground terminal in 
Aldwych. Further, when the widening of Blackfi'iars Bridge, now in progress, 
shall have been completed by the Corporation of the City of London, and a 
tramway laid on the widened portion, there; will be a third tramway route across 
the Thames ; and the line, which will be worked by the County Council as part 
of its system, will connect two existing lines which now stop at dead ends. 
The lines of the County Council have been extended in various directions to 
meet systems outside the County, but they have not always been physically 
connected, and no arrangements have been made for through running. 



(*) The comparative cost of constructing tramways on the three systems cannot be given 
exactly because it varies greatly in different localities. It has been put at £17,000 per 
mile of single track for the Conduit system, £10,500 for the surface contact system, and 
£9,500 for the Trolley system, but the figures can only be regarded as rough averdges. 

(*) 26th June, 1905. 
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1904-5. 



1905-6. 



9,898,289 



13,011,473 



1906-7. 



11)07-8. 



19,528,799 



27,977,412 



The improvemente made in the course of the last five years have thus 
comprised the purchase by the County Council of separate lines worked 
independently, tneir reconstruction for electrical working, their extension in 
various directions, and the linking up of disjointed systems as far as has yet 
been practicable. 

The number of passengers carried by tramway in the County of London 
have, as shown by a table given above, increased from 299,209,364 in 1903-4 to 
373,525,754 in 1907-8(^) — an increase of 25 percent, in five years. Mr. Fell 
states that the tramways have not been working up to their full capacity, as the 
whole system has been, and is still, greatly disorganised by the reconstruction, 
now in progress, of the horse tramways for electrical traction. 

As an illustration of the effect of substituting electric for horse traction, 
Mr. Fell has given a comparative statement(-) of the number of passengers carried 
on the Stamford Hill route, which was opened for electric traction on 6th 
February, 1907. These numbers were : — 

By horse cars for the month of April, 1906 1,300,488 

„ electric „ „ „ 1907 1,753,512 

„ „ „ „ Sept. 1907 2,348,441 

He has also furnished the following statement of the number of workmen 
carried on the Council's tramways in the last four years : — 



Improvements 
in last five 
years. 



Increase in 
tramway 
passenger 
traffic. 



Example of 
increase due to 
electrification. 



Taking the Tooting route as an example he states that the number of Increase in 
workmen carried increased from 581,626 in 1902-3 to 3,342,277 in 1906-7 and ^^^'^^^^'^ 
he attributes this enormous increase to the improved accommodation and increased carriedhxj 
speeds which make it possible for workmen to live at a considerable distance tramway. 
away from their work. 



(A.) Outer London. 

The changes that have taken place in the tramway systems in Outer Changes inline 
London in the course of the last 5 years, though no less extensive than those ^'^^^^^^V 
made within the Administrative County, have been of a different kind. In the ^ou^Loixdon 
County of London the changes have consisted maiuly in the reconstruction of 
horse tramways for electrical working without much addition to mileage, 
whereas in Outer London they have consisted mainly in extensions of previously 
existing electric lines Very little horse tramway mileage remains to be con- 
verted. The total route mileage of tramways in Outer London has increased increase of 
from 7374 miles in 1903 to 177-13 in 1907 — an increase of 140 per cent., while mileage. 
the track mileage has increased in the same time from 121'55 to 319'51 — an 
increase of 163 per cent. 

The largest of the systems is that of the London United Tramways London United 
Company, who own and work 55-32 route miles, of which 5*4 are within the Tramways 
County, in the west and soutli-west suburban districts. The company have ^^'"i^^^^- 
powers to make extensions amounting to 18*/ 7 route miles, but it is doubtful 
whether they will be largely exercised. They have now obtained power to 
reconstruct their only remaining horse tramway, between Richmond and Kew, 
for electrical traction, and to connect it with the rest of their system by a short 
new line crossing Kew Bridge.^ 
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C) See Ante, p. 31. 

(^) Appendix C. — ill. 

(3) Bill received the Royal Assent 1st August, 1908. 
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The next largest is that of the Metropolitan Electric Tramways Company, 
who work 41 route miles of tramways and light railways in the Northern 
suburban district, part of which they own, while the bulk of the remainder is 
leased to them by the County Council of Middlesex, and a small portion by the 
County Council of Hertfordshire. Extensions to the extent of 17 route miles 
are authorised, and of these four miles are under construction, and will be 
worked by the company. The tramways owned by the company are 
purchasable by the local authorities. 

The South Metropolitan Tramways Company own and work 13 route miles 
of tramways in the neighbourhood of Croydon. They have powers to construct 
5*65 additional route miles, but do not propose to exercise them. Their lines 
are in physical connectioa with the lines of the Croydon Corporation with whom 
they have mutual running powers. 

The remaining tramway systems are owned and worked by local authorities. 
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(c.) Greater London. 

The mileages of all the tramway systems of Greater London as they stood 
at the end of the year 1907, and the mileages as they are estimated to stand at 
the end of 1908 are given in Appendix A — v. 

The Royal Commission stated that at the end of 1904, there were 203'32 Report of 
route miles of tramways working in Greater London, and 146*85 miles R-C.I. yi 
authorised but not yet w^orking. At the end of 1907 the total route mileage of 
tramways and light railw^ays open for traflSc in Greater London was 303*93 
miles, and the total length of single track was 553*63 miles.(^) 15'48 route 
'miles and 29*95 track miles of new electric tramways were under construction, 
a much larger amount was authorised, and it was estimated that by the end of 
190«S, the total route mileage would be 331*87 and the total track mileage 
G 14*97. These figures do not measure the whole of the progress which has 
been made, since many miles of horse tramways have been reconstructed for 
electric traction. At the end of 1907 there were still 51*62 route miles of horse 
tramways, almost all owned by the London County Coimcil. It is anticipated 
that by the end of the year 1908, the route mileage of horse tramways will be 
reduced to 45*72, with a corresponding addition to the electric mileage. The 
conversion is expected to be completed by the year 1913. 
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Defects of the existimj Tramway System and need for further enquiry with a view 

to their removal. 

It will be seen by reference to the map that the tramways of Greater 
London cover an extensive area and ramify in many directions ; but large as 
the aggregate mileage is, it is far smaller in proportion to population than the 
mileage of tramways in provincial cities, and compares even more unfavourably 
with the tramway mileage in populous centres in foreign countries. 

Insufficiency of mileage, as pointed out by the Royal Commission, is not •'*•> I- 93. 
the only defect of the tramway service. There is much diversity in ownership 
and in working. Within the County of London nearly the whole of the 
tramways are owned and worked by the London County Council, while in the 
districts lying outside the Administrative County some of the tramways are 
worked by companies which own the lines, others are owned by local 
authorities and worked by companies, and the remainder are owned and 
worked by local authorities. There is little harmony in the working of these 
different systems, even when they are physically connected, and with rare 
exceptions no arrangements have been made for through running or even for 
through booking. The change of cars at the boundaries between the systems is 



(}) These figures do not include the Highgate Hill tramway worked by cable, of which 
the route and track mileages are -71 and 1"31 respectively. 
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inconvenient to through passengers, and even more to local passengers who 
wish to cross the border. The sum of two local fares is always greater than a 
single through fare, and many people walk to a boundary in order to avoid 
paj'ing the fare of a whole stage for a short journey. The result is that 
comparatively few of those who would willingly use the tramway are taken up 
for considerable distances on either side of a boundary, and an interval of 
ineflBcient service separates each pair of systems. 

Report of The Royal Commission make severe comments upon the many incon- Strictures of 

R. C. 1. 96. veniences arising out of the conditions of the tramway service. " From every J^ Royal 
point of view," they say, " tramway accommodation is glaringly defective. ' ^^^'^ ^ 
Again " it is diffi<;ult to appreciate how such a state of things can have been 
tolerated so long. Whatever view may be held upon the expediency of 
extending tramways in London, it cannot be expedient to work those 
we have upon inefficient methods." Though the tramway system has 
been much improved since these observations were made, they are not wholly 
inapplicable now. 

Ib.y 1. 101 The Royal Commission have dealt so fully with the relative advantages of Extent to which 

and 102. tramways and railways, with the cost of construction, and with the all important (!T^^*^|f^ ^^^ 
question of street widening in this connection, that it would be unprofitable to go 
over the ground again, since little or no fresh experience has been gained in regard 
to these matters. No standard minimum of width of streets in which tramways Minimum width 
would be admissible could be laid down, because so much depends upon the of streets. 
volum(3 of traffic, the frequency of the tramway service, and whether the streets 
are used for business or for residential purposes. Each case must be dealt with 
on its merits. It may, however, be observed that a viddth of 48 feet is 
the least that would admit of a double line of tramway with two lines of 
traffic on each side, and it follows that tramways ought not to be allowed 
in any busy street, with shops on both sides, where there will of 
necessity be many standing vehicles, unless the width between the kerbs is at 
least 48 feet. 

Tramcars, owing to their great length and their rigid movement on fixed Congestion 
lines undoubtedly cause congestion in narrow streets, especially at crossings, ^^^^^^^ 
and instances are not wanting in J-^ondon of streets in which the admission of 
tramways has been attended with inconvenience, if not with danger. In such 
streets the speed of tramcars is no greater than that of omnibuses, while their 
movement is much less flexible, and the breakdown of a single car or any other 
vehicle on the track blocks the way for all the cars that follow. The incon- 
venience may be outweighed by the advantages of through communication, but 
it is sufficient to show the need for caution in allowing tramways to enter 
narrow streets. 

Ih.y I. 97. The Commission believe that the chief use of tramways is for short distance Use of 

traffic, though " they may prove valuable auxiliaries for conveying passengers on tramways 

longer journeys also." Experience, they say, " has shown that the Metropolitan 

Railways, even where no tramways compete, practically do not attract passengers 

for journeys of less than a mile. We think that if a frequent tramway service 

can be provided at moderate fares, it would be very largely used in preference 

to a railway service, for comparatively short journeys. For longer distances, a^ compared 

a preference would generally be given to railways, because of their speed." ^^^^ railways. 

Recent experience shows that the electrification and extension of tramways, 

Cbpecially in the southern and eastern districts, have drawn away a large amount 

of passenger traffic from the railways, and it can hardly be doubted that a still 

larger amount would be drawn away were the tramway systems to be further 

perfected by extensions and connections as the Royal Commission recommend. 

Ih,^ I. 111. As it is tramways compete successfully with railways for distances up to five or Range of tram- 
six miles. If through running were established between the inner and outer way service. 
systems, and if the roads were widened so as to admit of greater speed, the 
radius of distribution by tramway might easily extend to eight or even ten 
miles, and to this extent tramways might become something more than valuable 
auxiliaries for the conveyance of passenger traffic. Many people prefer a tram- 
way to a railway journey, especially, in fine weather, even at some sacrifice of 
time, 
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The Commission point out that " railways and tramways can with advantage Report of 
be worked so as to supplement each other, and provide a comprehensive system ^* ^* ^' ^°- 
of locomotion." The only example of this to be seen at present is furnished by 
the London United Tramways which work in connection with the Metropolitan 
District and the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railways. Although 
facilities are afforded to passengers 'n the way of through bookings, the public 
so far have not taken advantage of them to any great extent, and seem less 
inclined U) book through from a tramway to a railway than from one railway 
to another. But the principle is one which might have important developments 
if it were carried further, and people became femiliar with the convenience 
which the system of through booking affords. 

One of the main defects of the tramway system of London, as pointed out /&., i. 94. 
by the Royal Commission, is that the various sections are disconnected from 
each other, and that a large area in the centre is unprovided with tramways. 
The reason is not far to seek. It lies in the physical obstacles which the crowded 
central thoroughfares present to tramway construction, — obstacles which can 
only be overcome by adopting one of two costly alternatives, — namely extensive 
street widening, or the construction of subways. But. the central area is 
traversed by electric railways in many directions^ and a glance at the map is 
sufficient to show that even now they occupy the field fairly well, and furnish 
to a large extent the very connections which the tramways alone fail to afford. 
Like the tramways they suffer from the disadvantages of divided ownership, but 
taken as a whole, they provide means of communication between so many parts 
of the Metropolitan area, that if worked in combination with the tramways they 
would go far to meet the needs of public locomotion. It is true, as the Royal /&., I. 92. 
Commission say, that " underground railways do not serve altogether the same 
purpose as tramways," but they might nevertheless work in connection with the 
latter, and by means of universal through booking and carefully planned inter- 
change stations, the two might be welded into a comprehensive system of 
Urban communication. The full advantage of such a combination could not, 
however, be attained without unity of management and control, and on this 
point the observations of the Commission are significant. 

Referring to a recommendation made by a Select Committee of the House lb., 1. 152. 
of Lords in 1863 that "every system of internal railway communication for the 
Metropolis should be under one management for working purposes," the Royal 
Commission express the opinion that this recommendation carries no less force 
in the present day than it did at the time it was made. " All large systems of 
mechanical traction," they say, " can be worked most economically and with the 
greatest advantage to the public when they are under one and the same 
management. It is only by extensive amalgamations that the great advantages 
arising from unity of interest and unity of management can be fully realised. 
We believe that amalgamation can be carried out in such a way as to be profitable 
to the shareholders and advantageous to the public, but we think that it should 
only be sanctioned on terms and conditions which fully secure the interests of 
the public." They then refer to the controlling power secured by the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company of London over three of the tube railways, 
and the powerful influence which they exercise over the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company and the London United Tramways Company, and they express 
their belief " that the formation of the Company has been of material assistance 
in raising the capital for works which will be of great public benefit." Though 
the various undertakings controlled by the Comjxiny have not been technically 
amalgamated, they have been brought under single control with signal advantage 
to the public, and it can hardly be doubted that an extension of the principle 
of amalgamation to the whole of the electric railways and tramways of London 
would be attended with still greater public benefit. It might perhaps eventually 
be carried a step further so as to include the Metropolitan omnibus services, so 
that all the public means of locomotion in London, with the exception of the 
Trunk Railways, and cabs, might be brought into one comprehensive system 
under single management. 

Referring again to the recommendation of the Select Committee of the lb., I. 208. 
House of Lords on Metropolitan Railway Communication, the Royal Commission 
say that they attach great importance to it, and are of opinion that it is equally 
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applicable to tramways. " Railways and traoiways," they say, " dealing with 

urban and suburban traffic should be operated in large systems under suitable 

regulations to protect the interests of the public. Competition in such cases, is Competition not 

seldom effective, and may be wasteful, while the existence of a number of ^#^^*^^- 

railways and tramways under separate management, both adds to tLe working 

expenses and reduces the facilities for through communication." 

Competition has unquestionably been carried to mischievous lengths. In Evils of com- 
their efforts to undersell each other, electric railways, tramways, and omnibuses P^^^^^^- 
are, with comparatively few exceptions, carrying on their business, either at a 
loss, or at a profit which does not yield a fair return upon the capital outlay. 
This is a state of things which cannot continue indefinitely. The price of 
transportation like that of any other commodity cannot long be kept below its 
commercial value, while the failure to earn a reasonable return checks enterprise, 
and hinders the provision of new facilities for locomotion, which, if not required 
for the moment, cannot fail to be required in the near future. Excessive com- 
petition is attended with other disadvantages. Railways, tramways, and 
omnibuj-es compete indiscriminately with each other, and even among them- Want of en- 
selves, for the same traffic. There is a total absence of such co-ordination as ordination 
would assign to each its appropriate field of action, within which alone it can ^^!t/^^ ^^^^ 
operate to the best advantage. There is also overlapping and duplication of 
services, adding to the congestion of traffic in the streets by superfluous 
vehicles. 

RAILWAYS. 

Summary of concliLsums and recomm.endations of the Royal Commission. 

Before dealing with the present position of railways in and about London, 
and the changes which have taken place in the course of the last few years, it 
may be convenient to give a brief summary of Chapter VII. of the Report of 
the Royal Commission, which contains their recommendations as to railways, 

eport of and discusses general principles with a fulness and lucidity which leave nothing 

,. C. 1. 117. to be desired. 

Under the head of " Characteristics and Functions of Urban Railways," the Cost and con- 
Commission comment on the heavy cost of urban railways, on the fact that ditiotis of urban 
their location cannot be altered after construction, and that the .requirements of ^«^*"^^y^- 
morning and evening traffic can only be met by railways, as no other mode of 

>., 1. 118. transport gives sufficient speed. They draw special attention to the functions 

of London railways and to the separate requirements of urban and suburban Railway traffic 
traffic, pointing out that the considerations affecting location, accommodation, in London. 

&., 1. 119. and working, are radically different, and to some extent conflicting. Recognis- 
ing that urban traffic must be mainly along the streets, and that the construction 
of underground railways has not affected substantially the demand for street Railways 
conveyances or diminished street congestion, they point out that railways are necessary for 
necessary for long distance urban traffic in so large a city as London. They ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

&., 1. 120. further discuss the special requirements of suburban, as distinguished from suburban 
urban, traffic, and the difficulty which has been experienced in carrying both traffic. 
classes of traffic on the same lines. 

6., 1. 121. Under the head of the " Nature of Railway Accommodation Required for Needs of 

London," the Commission summarise the needs of London in regard to main London in 
trunk lines, suburban, and urban railways, with special reference to the location ^^^f^J ^^ ^ 
and adeojuacy of main terminal stations, their connections with each other, and 

t., 1. 123. the distribution of passengers. They make no recommendations with regard to 

goods traffic, but they draw attention to the mode of distribution of miscella- Goods traffic 
neous goods in the vicinity of London, and to the effect upon the congestion of ^V ^oad. 
the streets and roads of the conveyance of such goods by road instead of 
by railway. 

>., 1. 124. Under the head of " The Railway System of London as it Now Exists," The existing 

the Commission point out that London railways must always be considered as ^^^^^^V ^y^teyn. 
an organic system however imperfect and disjointed the system may seem. 

&., 1. 125. There are 10 main lines of approach, seven to the north of the Thames, and 
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three to the south, and these, which are the main routes for long distance 
traffic, with some few exceptions, also afford the principal avenues of approach 
from all suburban branches. Hence, suburban traffic is chiefly concentrated at 
the same terminal stations which serve long distance passengers, who, however, 
form only a small fraction of the total number. 

The central area, forming an oval four miles long and IJ broad, is crossed Report oi 
by only one railway in addition to the underground line?. The annular area, R-^-^-^-^' 
three miles in width, outside the central area, has been filled up with many lines 
made independently at various times for different purposes. Much incon- 
venience has arisen from the exclusion of railways from the central area. 
Connections do exist between all the lines entering London, but they are so laid 
out that they do not afford so complete and harmonious a system of railway 
communication as public convenience demands. 

Suburban traffic is mainly carried on branches from the main lines. This Tb., I. l:i: 
system, which the Commission commend, has been adopted for reasons of 
economy, but ceases to be advantageous when the final section of approach 
becomes so crowded with trains that the latter cannot be dealt with without 
costly alterations. The evils arising out of this state of things would be 
less likely to occur if there were better general supervision of railway 
construction. 

The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways were originally 7i»., I.I& 
designed for urban traffic, but the working of the Inner Circle system has not 
afforded sufficient or convenient facilities for central urban movement. The 
east and west traffic is the really important traffic of the Inner Circle Railway, 
though it does not afford all the accommodation required in this respect. The 
companies have therefore adopted a policy of suburban development, and the 
railways, originally intended for purely urban purposes, are now practically the 
terminal approaches in London of suburban railways. The lines made for the lb.y I. U'?. 
accommodation of suburban traffic have been allowed to grow up independently 
without any general guidance, no attempt has been made to co-ordinate them 
with any general design, and the central communication was dealt with on the 
erroneous principle of a circle round the central area. 

In the year 1903, the length of railways, the number of stations, and /ft., I.liO. 
the proportions of mileage and stations to population and area were as 
follows : — 
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Length in route miles 


221-6 


378-0 


599-6 


„ per square mile 

Population per route mile 

Number of stations ... . 


1-90 
20,458 
275 


•66 
5,516 
256 


•86 
10,976 
531 


„ per square mile 

Number of inhabitants per station 


2-36 
16,485 


•44 

8,000 


•77 
12,394 



The Commission conclude their observations under this head by indicating lb., 1.131. 
the causes which produced the defects of the railway system as it then 
existed. Referring to the recommendation of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1863, that every system of internal railway communication should 
be under one management, they point out that although complete unity of 
interest can only be secured through extensive amalgamations, the existence of 
a controlling authority of the character of the Traffic Board, which they 
recommend, would have imposed a useful check on the evils arising from 
diversity of management. 

Under the head of " Questions for consideration in the present day," the lb., 1. 1?- 
Commission proceed to consider the needs for : — 

(1.) Additional railways in the central area. 

(2.) Facilities for suburban traffic. 

(3.) Special assistance towards the construction of railways. 
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They point out that they cannot deal with siich questions in more than a Detailed 
gensral way, since detailed and prolonged investi^^ations are necessary for their i^vesiigcUion 
determination. All that they can hope to do is to form some general conclusions 
as to the facilities required, and whether those facilitieij are being or are likely to 
be provided. 

eport of They give a table showing the number of passenger journeys to and from Amount of 

vv^ stations of a terminal character within the central area of London during the passenger 

year 1903, with a view to showing their relative importance from the traffic ^^^J^- 
standpoint. The total number of passenger journeys accounted for in this table 
!>., I. 134- is 301,662,501. They then discuss in detail the present and prospective 
^- facilities for communication between the various stations and other parts of the 

Metropolis, and make suggestions for improvements. 

&., I, 143. Under the head of " Railways " the Commission consider that when the Tube railways 

authorized tube railways have been completed, with the addition of a line from tvill provide for 
Victoria to the Marble Arch, the most pressing requirements of the central area ^<^^^^^^^*^^« ^/ 
will have been fairly provided for. They recommend that greater attention ^ 
should be paid to providing interchange stations at intersecting points, and they 
express the opinion that there should be better connection to the north-east of Need for inter- 
London, and better connection between suburban systems on the East and West, change and 
*' with the object of improving central urban communication, and providing V^^^^^ 
passengers with fuller facilities than they now possess by convenient interchange communication. 

'ft., I. 144. stations for reaching all principal points within the central area served by the 

central urban railways." After referring to various ways of providing better A question for 
communication, they say that the choice between them is a matter involving t?ie Traffic 
detailed and protracted consideration, and is one of the questions that would be -Soarirf. 
dealt with by the Traffic Board. 

Tb.y 1. 145. They proceed to consider the question of finance, and the difficulty Finance 

experienced in raising capital for underground railways, mainly owing to the of London 
small returns on Capital expended on such undertakings. They state that the ^^^^^V^* 
" Capital of underground railways, under existing conditions, may amount to 
from £500,000 to £1,000,000 per mile, and a very heavy traffic is required 
to pay a fair rate of interest on a Capital of this magnitude." They consider, Private 
however, that ^^as in the past, so in the future, London should, as far as possible, enterprise 
rely wholly upon private enterprise for the construction of new railways " ; and sJiould be 
they hold that private enterprise can be relied upon, provided that railways are ^^"^ ^^• 

16., 1. 146. made and worked on a commercial basis. They regard the uncertainty of the 
present system of procedure as a greater evil than its cost, and they " look to 
the influence of the proposed Traffic Board as likely to effect an improvement 
in this respect." They dwell on the importance of not imposing onerous 
conditions on proposed railways such as charging them with the cost of street q 
improvements and works of that character, though they consider that in some conditions should 
cases such works might be jointly arranged with advantage both to the Railway not he imposed. 
Company and the Municipality. They finally recommend that power to buy j^ailways 
land by agreement should be conferred on Railway Companies, so that they may should be 
share in the benefit which the making of a new railway confers upon the district empowered to 
which it serves. ^y ^«'»^- 

76., 1. 147. Under the head of " Railways in Shallow Subways " the Commission Comparative 

discuss the comparative advantages of Tube Railways and of Railways in advantages of 
Shallow Subways, the relative cost of the two systems, the interference with ^jf^i^ 
traffic during construction, the avoidance of damage to property, and questions subways. 
of detail in regard to ventilation, space in the tunnels, and the working of lifts. 

76., 1. 148. The consideration of all these matters leads them to the conclusion that 
preference should be given to the shallow form of construction wherever it can 
be satisfactorily employed in London. They wish it to be understood 
that they are not adverse to "tubes," recognising that in certain cases 
"tubes" may be a necessity if a railway is to be made at all, and that 
they may in other cases be preferable. But they think that "in all future 
projects for urban railways, the fullest consideration should be given to 
the many points in which the shallow form of construction offers the greater 
permanent advantages." 
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They express the opinion that " wherever it is at all practicable it is most 
desirable that urban railways traversing London from side to side should have 
four lines of way in order to provide a separate service for express and for 
stopping trains, and thus admit, by means of comparatively few interchange 
stations, of rapid transit to the suburbs from all the stations on the local 
service lines." They refer to a suggestion made by the Advisory Board 
of Engineers " that it may be practicable to construct a cheaper type 
of tube railway specially suited for long distance traffic, with fewer stopping 
places, and with the track rising to stations at the surface where the 
use of lifts would be unnecessary " ; and they quote the opinion of the 
Board that such express lines with few stations might be made at a 
cost including equipment of from £250,000 to £300,000 per mile, if 
Parliament and the public bodies co-operated in assisting such undertakings 
by giving all facilities for their construction. They point out that "if 
lines of this nature can be constructed at a capital cost on which the traffic 
carried will give even a moderate return, a great difficulty in connection with 
the housing problem will be removed." 

The}' also point out that there are several ways in which assistance might /6-, 1, 15»). 
be given, which would cost the public little or nothing, and yet materially 
reduce the cost of construction of tube railways. They consider that Way-leaves 
should be granted on payment for structural damages only, in cases where 
tubes do not follow the line of the streets. If this course is not followed they 
are of opinion that the payments to be made should be either on a fixed 
and very modei'ate scale peir yard, or be assessed cheaply and expeditiously 
by some competent authority so as to avoid numerous separate and costly 
arbitrations. 

If private enterprise will not make such railways, the Commission 
" have no hesitation in recommending that the municipal authorities 
should be empowered to assist," and they think " it would be preferable 
to use the Municipal credit for this purpose or even to incur direct 
expenditure rather than to build houses in the centre 
the working classes at a cost which leaves a heavy 
rates." They suggest that consent might be given in 
the construction of underground railways under Royal 
any proposal of this nature should be referred for special investiga- 
tion to the Traffic Board. Finally, they suggest that if the London /6., I- 151. 
County Council gave assistance in the construction of an underground 
railway, they might be allowed to acquire land at the outer extremity 
and let it for building purposes, with a view to recovering a portion of 
the expenditure. 

Under the head of " Operation of Urban Railways and Tramways in Large ih., 1. 152, 
Systems," the Commission observe that " all large systems of mechanical traction 
can be worked most economically and with the greatest advantage to the public 
when they are under one and the same management." They believe that 
amalgamation can be carried out with advantage to all concerned, but should 
only be allowed on terms which secure the interests of the public. Referring to lb., 1. 153. 
the controlling power secured by the Underground Electric Rnilways Company 
of London over three separate tube railways, coupled with the influence 
which they exercise over the Metropolitan District Railway and the London 
United Tramways Company, the Commission remark that " such unified manage- 
ment is a gain and not a disadvantage," but they think that " the conditions under 
which amalgamation of a more or less complete nature takes place should 
be examined and approved by some public authority. The wider the area 
covered by what is, or is likely to become, a monopoly, the greater is the 
necessity for regulations to safeguard the interests of the public." Evidence 
was given to the Commission that there would be no indisposition on the 
part of the Company to lay the whole scheme tor amalgamation before 
Parliament and take a decision on the merits when the proper time came. 
The Commission are " satisfied that the formation of the Company has been 
of material assistance in raising the capital for works which will be of great 
public benefit." 
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Under the head of " Other questions connected with London Railways " the 
Commission discuss various subjects, such as the overcrowding of trains, so 
noticeable at the so-called " rush hours," and the steps taken to minimise this 
evil ; the speed of trains on London railways ; fares — as to which they observe 
that " every encouragement should be given to the adoption of a uniform fare 
of 2d. per journey up to the limit which could reasonably be covered for that 
fare, and for distances beyond that limit, uniform fares, possibly on a zone 
basis," as tending to spread the population over a wide area and encourage 
people to go where land is cheaper and the surroundings are healthier. They 
re., I. 158. cannot see their way to recommend that railway companies should be compelled 
to run unremunerative trains for the purpose of developing new districts, but 
they think it would be an advantage if local authorities were enabled to guarantee 
minimum receipts in such cases, and they express the belief that in this way 
local authorities in co-operation with landowners " might frequently, at a very 
small cost, secure the development of building land much more rapidly than can 
be done without the assistance of such arrangements." 

Lastly they refer to the advantages oflfered by electric as compared with 
steam working, and express the hope " tliat there may be no great delay before 
the railway companies serving London adopt electric traction for the working 
of their suburban train service." 
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Recent changes in the railway system of London. 

Much of the evidence upon which the Report of the Royal Commission 
was founded was taken in 1903. It will therefore be convenient to take that 
year as the point of departure, and to consider the changes which have taken 
place in the period of five years from 1903 to 1907. 

Although the railway system of London as a whole may not appear to have 
altered materially in the course of the five years, 67 miles of new railways have 
been opened for traffic — an addition of more than 11 per cent., and great changes 
have taken place arising partly from the nature of the additions, and partly 
from improvements in working. 

The length of passenger lines and the number of passenger stations open 
for traflBc on the railways of Greater London in the years 1903 and 1907 were 
as follows : — 





licngth of passengei 


•lines. 


Number of passenger 


stations. 


Year. 


Connty of 
London. 


Extra 
London. 


Total Greater 
London. 


County of 
London. 


Extra 
London. 


Total Greater 
London. 


1903 
1907 


221-6 
247-8 


378-0 
419-0 


599-6 
666-8 


275 
329 


256 
275 


531 
604 
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railways and 
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Within the County of London the increase in mileage and in the number New tube 
of passenger stations is wholly accounted for by the tube railways, of which railways. 
the following were opened in the course of the five years : — 

Great Northern and City, from Moorgate Street to Finsbury Park 
Baker Street and Waterloo, from Elephant and Castle to Edgware 

Xwoaci ••• ••• ••• at* ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton, from Finsbury Park 

to Hammersmith ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton, from Holborn to 

o uranci ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead, from Charing Cross to 

Golders Green and Highgate 

City and South London extension from the Angel to Euston 

X oral ••• ••• ••• ••• 

31012 
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The increases in Extra London are mainly accounted for by the following 
new lines opened in the course of the five years : — 

Great Western. West London Junction to Northolt 

Great Central. Neasden to Northolt 

Great Western and Great Central Joint. Northolt to boundary 
of Greater London 

Great Eastern. Woodford to Ilford 

Metropolitan. Harrow and Uxbridge 

Metropolitan District. Ealing and South Harrow 
South Eastern and Chatham. Chislehurst loops... 

X. ODni ... ... ■•. ••• ••• 

In addition to these new lines important widenings were carried out on 
most of the trunk railways entering London, while large and costly improve- 
ments to stations have either been completed or have been carried far towards 
completion — notably at Victoria and Waterloo. 

The reconstruction of Victoria Station by the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway Company has been a work of great magnitude. The station has 
been doubled in size, and covers nearly 16 acres. It has cost considerably 
over a million sterling, and the difficulty of dealing with the traffic while the 
alteration was going on has been very great. In designing the station, arrange- 
ments have been made to separate the suburban from the main Une traffic, with 
special provision for electric trains. 

In addition to the work carried out by the Brighton Company, the South 
Eastern and Chatham Company are making extensive alterations and improve- 
ments in their portion of the station. 

The following new railways authorised in the course of the five years 
1903-1907, in addition to certain widenings and small extensions, had not been 
constructed at the end of 1907 : — 

Baker Street and Waterloo. Paddington extension 

Great Western. Ealing and Shepherd's Bush 

Central London. Shepherd's Bush loop ... 
London and North Western. Euston to Watford 
North West London extension. Victoria to Marble Arch 
North East London. City to Waltham Abbey ... 
Watford and Edgware 

The extension of the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway from the existing 
terminus at Edgware Road to Paddington Station was authorised in 1906, 
and powers to construct run until 1911. The company are not at present 
proceeding with the extension, owing, it is believed, to differences with the 
Great Western. 

The new line of the Great Western from Ealing to Shepherd's Bush was. 
authorised in 1905. The company's powers for construction run until 1910. 
It is understood that much of the land has been acquired, but construction has 
not been commenced. 

The construction of a loop at the Shepherd's Bush extremity of the Central 
London Railway, 43 chains in length, was authorised in 1907. The loop, which 
was opened for traffic in May, 1908, improves the working of this railway in 
various ways, such as by enabling the trains to be run round fi-om the up to the 
down line, and by giving facilities for varying the length of trains to suit the 
traffic requirements of different times of the day. It affords convenient access 
to the Franco- British Exhibition by means of a station in Wood Lane. 

The proposed new electric railway of the London and North Western from 
Euston to Watford was authorised in 1907. The Railway, which is distinct 
from, but follows the general direction of, the main line, will be in the open, with 
the exception of the first two and a half miles out of Euston, which are in tube, 
and there .will be several intermediate stations. It will form a loop under 
Euston Station with an underground station in close proximity to the stations 
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of the City and South London, and the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 
Railways. The construction has not been commenced owing, it is believed, to 
unfavourable conditions of the money market. 

The extension of the authorised North West London Railway from Marble Marble Arch to 
Arch to Victoria was authorised in 1 906. The powers for construction run Victoria. 
until 1910, but may be terminated by the Board of Trade on the application of 
the London County Council, failing a substantial commencement of the work 
before August, 1908. It does not seem likely at present that this useful line 
will be constructed. 

The North East London — an electric railway, partly in tube, from the City North East 
to Waltham Abbey — was authorised in 1905. The time for construction, as T^<^don. 
extended by the Company's Act of 1907, ran till 1912, with the proviso that the 
company's powers should cease unless half of their capital were subscribed by 
the 11th August, 1908, and the works were commenced by the 11th August, 
1909. An extension of time was, however, granted by Parliament in the 
Session of 1908. 

The Watford and'Edgware Electric Rail way was authorised in 1903 but has Watford and 
not been commenced. The time for construction will expire in August, 1911. Edgware. 

Complete lists of new railways opened for traffic and authorised but not 
constructed in the course of the five years wi[l be found in the Appendix. (^) 

There were also at the end of 1907 unexpired powers, given before 1903, 
for the construction of other lines. The most important of them were : — 

( 1 ) Metropolitan District deep level line from West Kensington to Mansion w^gi Kensing- 
House station, of which a section between West Kensington and South ton to Mansion 
Kensington has been constructed by the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Bouse. 
Brompton Company under powers transferred to that company in 1903. The 
remainder of this line will be abandoned. 

(2) City and South London new tube line from the City to Brixton, which City and 
has now been abandoned. Brixton. 

(3) Edgware and Hampstead. — Time for acquisition of land runs till Edgware and 
November, 1908, and for construction till 1910, but it is doubtful whether the Hampstead. 
powers will be exercised. The line is a good one, as it would practically extend 

the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway from Golder's Green to 
EdgT^^are, with a further extension to Watford, should the authorised Watford- 
Edgware Railway be constructed. 

(4) Great Northern. — Extension of the Enfield branch to Hertford and Enfield and 
Stevenage. The first section of this line five miles in length from Enfield to Stevenage. 
Cuffley, is making rapid progress and is far advanced towards completion. 

The construction of the remainder of the line is deferred for the present. This 
important loop, the total length of which is 19 J miles, will afford more direct 
communication between Hertford and London, and it will obviate the necessity 
of duplicating a section of the main line, which the requirements of through 
traffic demand. The duplication of the main line would involve heavy 
engineering works, the cost of which would exceed the cost of constructing 
the new line. The latter presents less physical difficulty, and has the 
additional merit of opening up a new residential district. 

(5) North West London Electric Tube Railway from Cricklewood to North West 
Marble Arch, authorized, in 1899. This with the extension to Victoria, London. 
authorized in 1906, would be a very useful line. The powers for construction 

as extended by the Act of 1906 run till August, 1910, but it is to be feared 
that it will not be proceeded with, owing to the difficulty of raising capital. 

The most important change that has occurred in the working of London Adoption of 
railways has been the substitution of electrical for steam power on the systems electrical 
of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways ; on sections of the forking on 
London and South Western, and London, Tilbury and Southend Railways, ^^oot^r 
over which the District Railway has running powers ; on lines such as the railways. 
Hammersmith and City, or the Whitechapel and Bow Railways, which are 
partly owned by one or the other, and on a short section of the Great Western. 

(*) Appendix B., I. and II. 
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The following table shows the years in which electrical working was 
introduced on all the railways in London to which it has yet been applied. (0- 
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1890 


City and South London 


King William Street, City, 

to Stockwell. 
Bank to Waterloo 


3 12 


3 12 


3 12 


1898 


Waterloo and City 


1 42 


1 42 


4 54 


1900 


Central liOndon 


Bank to Shepherd's Bush 


5 66 1 
1 46 


7 32 


12 6 




City and South London 


Extensions to Clapham 






and Moorgate Street. 








1901 


Ditto ditto 


Moorgate Street to Angel, 
Islington. 


1 28 


1 28 


13 34 


1903 


Metropolitan District ... 


Mill Hill Park to Harrow 


6 1 


6 1 


19 35 


1904 


Great Northern and City 


Moorgate Street to Fins- 
bury Park. 


3 42 


3 42 


22 77 


1905 


Metropolitan and Metro- 
politan District. 


Inner Circle and branches 
and lines worked in 
connection. 


.•)5 69 


55 69 


78 66 


1906 


Baker Street and Waterloo 


Baker Street to Elephant 
and Castle. 


4 Oj 








Great Northern, Picca- 


Finsbury Park to Ham- 


9 oi 


18 61 


97 50 




dilly and Brompton. 
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Charing Cross, Euston 
and Hampstead. 


Charing Cross to Golder's 
Green and Highgate. 


8 8- 








Baker Street and Waterloo 


Baker Street to Edgware 
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The effect on traffic of the conversion from steam to electrical working 
will be referred to later on. 

Among other changes that have taken place may be mentioned : — 

(1) The joint working of the line between Harrow and Verney Junction 
by the Metropolitan and Great Central Companies, which has proved satis- 
factory to both, has given increased facilities to the public, and has led to a 
development of the district for residential purposes which would have been 
impossible under previous conditions. 

(2) The working of the Inner Circle service wholly by the Metropolitan, 
instead of alternately by that Company and the District, which has resulted in 
greater regularity and punctuality, and in saving of expense. 

(3) The extended use of automatic signalling. 



Automatic 
signalling. 

Interchange and (4) The increase of interchange facilities among the tube railways, and 

through booking. ^^^ extension of the system of through booking. 



Changes in 
suburban ser- 
vices of t7*unk 
railways. 



(5) Changes in the number of suburban trains on the main trunk lines. 
These are shown by a comparison of the tables furnished by Mr. Harper, the 
Statistical OflScer of the London County Council, to the Royal Commission in 
1903, and to the Board of Trade in 190S(2), It will be seen that the number 
of trains in each day inwards to the principal termini in London in the years 
1903 and 1907 were: 



(') For furthei' details see Appendix B- 
(^) Appendix C— iv : Tables 5 and 6. 
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TerminuB. 



Liverpool Street 

Fenchrurch Street 

London Bridge 

Gannon Street 

Charing Cross 

Waterloo 

Victoria 

Paddington and Bishop's Road 

Marylebone 

Enston Square 

St. Pancras 

King's Cross 

Total 



Total Number of Snborbfin 
Trains. 



190S. 



380 

232 
2J3 

59 
152 
256 
306 

39 

36 
38 
60 



1,801 



1907. 



388 

237 

215 

110 

160 

293 

289 

63 

49 

46 

47 

67 



1,964 



Namber of Suburban Trains 
from earliest workman's trains 
to between 10 and 11 a.m. 



1903. 



149 
79 
96 
37 
45 
96 
83 
9 

17 
14 
37 



662 



1907. 



150 
76 
92 
49 
47 
92 
81 
23 
16 
19 
20 
41 



706 



This, however, is not a complete statement of suburban trains entering 
London, as there are many other stations of a terminal character. Taking the 
whole of these, Mr. Harper's tables seem to show that the daily number of 
suburban trains inwards has risen from 4,252 in 1903 to 7,304 in 1907, but 
this great increase is mainly accounted for by reckoning stations on the tube 
railways as terminal stations, and can hardly be taken as implying a 
corresponding increase in suburban as distinguished from urban traffic. 

It will be seen that the period between 1903 and 1907 was marked by great 
activity in railway construction in London, and was signalised in particular by the 
opening of 26J miles of new tube railways ; while the same period saw the 
substitution of electrical for steam working on the systems of the Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District Railways, and on various lines working in connection 
with them. These works, coupled with the improvements in working which 
they have rendered possible, have had an effect on London traffic for which 
no parallel can be found since the introduction of railways. Some idea of 
the extent to which they have stimulated movement is afforded by the fact 
that more than 1,200 millions of passenger journeys were taken on electrical 
railways in the course of the five years from 1903 to 1907, and that 70 millions 
more journeys were taken in 1907 than had been taken in 1903. Traffic is 
still increasing, and the new lines have not yet had time to develop their full 
capacity. 

The convenience afforded by new facilities is seldom discovered or 
appreciated by the public until some time after thev have become available. 
The three new tube railways furnish examples of this curious fact, and the 
experience was the same in each case. For the first few months the traffic 
was small, and it afterwards expanded in a remarkable way. The first section 
of the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway was opened in March, 1906, and the 
last in March, 1907. The receipts for the first twelve weeks of 1907 are stated 
by Sir Edgar Speyer(^) to have been £645 per route mile per week. For the 
first twelve weeks of 1908 the corresponding figure was £728, an increase of 
about 13 per cent. The Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brorapton Railway 
was opened in December, 1906, and the receipts for the first twelve weeks 
rose from £425 per route mile per week in 1907 to £584 in 1908, an increase 
of 37i per cent. The Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway was 
opened in June, 1907. It started with earnings at the rate of £336 per route 
mile per week, and in May, 1908, they had increased to over £400 per mile 
per week. 

So great has been the increase in travelling facilities afforded in recent 
years not only by railways but by tramways and motor vehicles, that for the 
moment the requirements of the central area have been more than met. Sir 
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Q} Speech to shareholders of the Undergroued Electric Railways Company of 
London, 11th May, 1908. 
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Charles McLaren(^), chairman of the "Metropolitan Railway, observed that "the 
facilities for travel in and about London have increased enormously within the 
last few years, and there is no doubt that for the time being the supply of such 
facilities has outrun the demand. I say * for the time being ' advisedly, because 
we have no reason whatever to doubt that the same result will very soon follow 
as in other places where a similar set of circumstances has prevailed, namely, 
that the provision of the facilities for travel will itself create the necessary 

demand Now that we have got in London systems of conveyance 

which are diflPerent, but still as comprehensive as those in New York, we may 
confidently expect to see a very large increase indeed in the travelling habit of 
the people. There is no reason to suppose that the inhabitants of London, 
particularly business men, value their time any less than the inhabitants of 
New York ; and when they appreciate the fact that they can save a few minutes 
several times a day by taking an electric train from one part of London to 
another or even from one street to another, instead of walking, they will not 
hesitate to save the time." 

The number of journeys per head calculated on figures supplied by 
Mr. Harper, has increased fi-om 142-9 in 1903, to 177-5 in 1907. It is 
increasing at an accelerating rate, the population itself is growing, and there can 
be little doubt that the time is fast approaching when the demand for travelling 
facilities will overtake the existing supply. 

Short account of the electric railways of London. 

The early history of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways Report of 
is given in full detail in the Report of the Royal Commission, and need not be ^ ^'- ^^ 
repeated. Since the final completion of the Inner Circle in 1884, both the 49] ' 
railways which own and work it have constructed or acquired extensive 
branches. The Metropolitan have a branch line from Baker Street to Harrow 
and Uxbridge ; they work the line from Harrow to Verney Junction, a distance 
of 41 miles, jointly with the Great Central ; and they are joint owners with the 
Great Western of the Hammersmith and City Railway. 

The Metropolitan District Railway own branches to Putney, Hammer- 
smith, Hounslow, Ealing, and Harrow ; they own the line fi'om Aldgate to 
Whitechapel jointly with the Metropolitan ; the Whitechapel and Bow Railway 
jointly with the London, Tilbury and Southend ; and they have running powers 
over branches of the London and South Western to Wimbledon and Richmond, 
and over the London, Tilbury and Southend to Barking. These branches bring 
both companies a large suburban traffic in addition to the urban traffic which 
they were originally designed to carry. 

The earliest of the tube railways, the City and South London, was authorised 
in 1884, and the first section of it firom King William Street to Stockwell, 
3 miles and 12 chains in length, was opened in 1890. Extensions to Moorgate 
Street, 48 chains, and to Clapham Common, 78 chains, were opened in 1900 ; 
to the Angel at Islington, 1 mile 28 chains, in 1901 ; and to Euston, 1 mile 
19 chains in 1907. Subway communications, giving interchange facilities with 
other railways, were made from time to time. In 1903 the company acquired 
powers to construct a line fi\)m the City to Brixton, but the proposed line has 
been abandoned. The total mileage in operation is 7 miles 25 chains. 

The Central London Railway, 5 miles 66 chains in length from Shepherd's 
Bush to the Bank, was authorised in 1891 and opened in 1900. A loop at 
Shepherd's Bush, 43 chains long, authorised in 1907, was completed and opened 
in May, 1908. 

The Waterloo and City Railway, 1 mile 42 chains in length from Waterloo 
Station to the Bank, was authorised in 1893 and opened in 1899. It was 
absorbed by the London and South Western in 1907, and now forms part of 
their system. 

The Great Northern and City Railway, 3 miles 42 chains in length from 
Finsbury Park to Moorgate Street, was authorised in 1892 and opened in 1904. 
The company have powers to extend the line to Lothbury, but it is said that the 
extension will not be proceeded with until traffic is sufficient to justify the 
raising of further capital. 

Q) Speech at half-yearly meeting 29th January, 1908. 
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The Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, 4 miles 27 chains in length was BakerStreet 
authorised in 1893, and the first section between Baker Street and Westminster ^"^ Waterloo, 
Bridge Road was opened in 1906. The remaining sections were opened in 
1906 and 1907, and the line terminates at Edgware Road. The authorised 
extension to Paddington Station, though much to be desired, is not being 
proceeded with. 

The Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway, 8 miles 8 chains in Charing Cross, 
length, was authorised in 1893 and opened in 1907. The line bifurcates at ^^^'^ 
Camden Town and has terminal stations at Golder's Green and Highgate. Hampstead. 

The Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway, is an amalgama- GrecU NorOiem, 
tion of the Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway authorised in 1897, and PtccadUly, and 
the Great Northern and Strand authorised in 1899. The line was extended ^^^^P^^- 
from South Kensington to West Kensington, under deep level powers trans- 
ferred firom the Metropolitan District Railway in 1903, and was further 
extended to Hammersmith on the widened line of the District Railway. It was 
opened in 1906. A branch from Holborn to the Strand, 40 chains in length, 
was opened in 1907. The total length of the railway is 9 miles 40 chains. 
Report of The Royal Commission refer to the recommendations of the Joint Select Joint Select 

R. C. I. 53. Committee appointed in 1901 to report upon the large number of projects for Oommittee of 
the construction of tube railways which were then before Parliament, and 
remark that the general questions connected with the construction of tube 
railways still remain in the stage in which they were left by the Committee. 
They add that " the deep level railways as they exist in London have been designed 
and laid down in accordance with the proposals of different promoters, without 
special examination beforehand of the whole problem, and without continuous 
control by a single authority. The Metropolitan Board of Works was abolished 
in 1889 and the London County Council was established in the same year, but 
the latter body was not given any authority in connection with railways 
proposed to be constructed in the Metropolis. The construction of such 
railways was left to private enterprise, and the promoters obtained their 
authority to construct by means of Private Bills. The reference to the Joint 
Select Committee of 1901, and the remarks which we have quoted fi'om the 
Report of that Committee, show clearly the nature of the evils that were caused 
by the non-existence of a competent central authority. The London County 
Council had no power to control the construction of such railways, and an 
attempt to exercise, in the interests of the public, such control as is possible by 
formal opposition to Private Bills, does not give satisfactory results, while it 
adds to the cost of the undertaking, and tends to produce a state of antagonism 
between the Companies and the Council, which is greatly to be regretted, and 
is detrimental to the public interests." 
J6., L 55. The Commission conclude their historical review by referring to the various 

recommendations made in the past by Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees and add that " it is impossible to overlook the importance or significance 
of these recommendations." No steps, however, have so far been taken to give 
them practical effect. 

Had the tube railways been laid out from the first as a complete system on Be^^** results 

a well considered plan, and had the authorities favoured and furthered their con- TJf..ijSl^t^^ 

'^1 r •! • • n • 1 -1 -1. 1 1 been ootainea 

struction, without necessarily incurring any financial responsibility themselves, j^ad railways 

expenses might have been largely reduced, and better accommodation might been laid out on 

have been given to the public. ^ system. 

Considerations afectiug the construction and toorhing of railways in London. 

7/a, r. 145. The capital of underground railways, as stated by the Commission mav, Cost of construe- 

under existing conditions, amount to from £500,000 to £1,000,000 per mile, ^^^^fi^^- 
The actual cost of construction is much less. The shallow subways in Paris ^tuL^i^lwam 
are said to have cost little more than £300,000 per mile, including equipment, 
and had the tube railways been made under equally fevourable conditions, there 
is little reason to doubt that the capital expenditure need not have exceeded an 
amount which would have admitted of a fair return. Such a result would have 
encouraged private enterprise to embark on other undertakings of the same 
kind wiQi manifest advantage to the public. As it is, the financial results of the 
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tube railways have not been such as to tempt promoters into the field, and so 
far as can be seen at present there is no prospect of a resumption in the 
immediate future of railway enterprise on a scale approaching the activity of the 
last five years. 

The Royal Commission expressed the opinion that " there is no need, as 
yet, to make any alteration in the present system of private promotion in the 
direction of looking to public sources for any part of the funds required for 
railway enterprise, unless undue financial obligations are thrown upon the 
railway undertakings either in respect of works or compensation, or in regard 
to the carrying of passengers at unremunerative fiares or otherwise. All that in 
our judgment is necessary, is to see that no discouragement shall be created for 
private enterprise by the system of procedure under which railway undertakings 
are authorised, or by the imposition of undue burdens on, or exaction of 
impossible conditions from promoters." 

Recurring to the same point they say, " If undue burdens are not thrown iJ., 1. 150. 
upon railway undertakings, it will not be necessary to give direct assistance to 
new railways from public sources. But so much importance do we attach to the 
construction of railways to new residential districts, that if private enterprise 
will not make such railways, we have no hesitation in recommending that the 
municipal authorities should be empowered to assist. The form in which 
assistance would be given might vary with the circumstances of the case. The 
municipal credit might be used to raise the capital cheaply, or the municipal 
authorities might take shares or find a portion of the capital at a low rate of 
interest, or arrange for a total or partial remission of local rates ; in some cases 
they could grant space for stations free of charge." 

So far no action has been taken upon any of these suggestions, and on the 
contrary burdens have been put upon the tube railways which they can ill afford 
to bear. The rates and taxes upon the electric railways have been stated by Sir 
Edgar Speyer(^) to have amounted to £81,168 in tiie half-year ending on the 
31st December, 1907 ; and on three of the tube railways — namely, the Baker 
Street and Waterloo, the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton, and the 
Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead, they amounted to £15,572 in the same 
half-year. In the same period the net surplus income of the three tubes, after 
payment of fixed charges, was £9,319. It is not to be wondered at, in view of 
these results, that private enterprise has been discouraged, and that promoters 
are im willing to undertake the construction of tube railways. 

There would appear to be some reasons for giving special consideration to 
the case of underground, railways in relation to local taxation. Their existence 
entails no expense uix)n the localities, and even adds to their rateable value. By 
taking traffic off the streets they diminish the wear of the roads, and to some 
extent relieve the local authorities fi-om the expense of costly widenings. Their 
competitors on the other hand, who use the roads, contribute nothing to the 
rates, in respect of such use, while in many cases motor omnibuses depreciate 
the value of property. 

The only new railways of any magnitude which so far as can be seen at present 
are likely to be made are the Great Northern line from Cuffley to Stevenage, 
the Great Western line fi-om Ealing to Shepherd's Bush, and the London and 
North Western line from Euston to Watford, all of which, however, are for the 
moment in abeyance. As the lines are promoted by powerful Railway Companies 
they will, if constructed, be made under the most favourable conditions. 

The last two will both serve a double purpose, namely, the development of 
rapidly growing districts, and the relief of terminal sections fi-om congestion. 
The intention to construct these two Imes is a practical recognition of an 
important principle. The Royal Commission observed " whether the same /J., i. ii8, 
tracks can be used within the central area for trains serving both classes of 
traffic, or to what extent they can be so used, are questions of practical railway 
working, but it is obvious that the use of a Hue for one of these kinds of traffic 
may destroy or impair its utility for the other." And again, " railways intended /j, 
for urban traffic have been used, and partly designed for suburban traffic to an 
extent and under conditions which have adversely affected their utility for both 

(*) Speech to Shareholders of Underground Electric Railways Company of London, 
11th May, 1908. 
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purposes." These remarks though primarily directed to the expediency of 
separating urban from suburban traflSc, are equally applicable to the separation 
of suburban from long distance traffic. Suburban traffic tends to grow until 
the final section of the approach to a terminus becomes crowded up to the limit 
of its capacity. The cost of widening in London has become so heavy as to be 
practically prohibitive, while the increased capacity afforded by widening is 
attended by a positive disadvantage, inasmuch as it adds to congestion at the 
terminus itself. The alternative lies in diverting suburban passengers from 
the terminus, by providing a separate road for their use, setting the main line 
and the terminal station free for the long distance traffic. This is the solution 
which the two companies propose to adopt. In the case of the Great Western, 
the new line will carry Ealing passengers, and passengers who change from main 
line trains at Ealing, to Shepherd's Bush, from which point they can proceed to 
any station on the Central London or West London Railways, or by means of 
interchange stations to any other part of London. Paddington station will 
at the same time be relieved of all passengers who elect to use the alternative 
line. 

In the case of the London and North Western, the solution, though ^^ 

different in form, is the same in principle. The new line from Watford will be * 

entirely separate from the main line, though following the same general course. 
For the last two-and-a-half miles into London it will be carried in tube under 
the main line, forming a loop under the Euston station, so laid out as to afford 
easy interchange with the City and South London and the Charing Cross, 
Euston and Hampstead Railways. Every facility will thus be afforded to 
passengers arriving at Euston by the new line to distribute themselves without 
coming to the surface, the terminus will be relieved of suburban passengers, and ■ 

the main line will be relieved of stopping trains. The proposed line is a good 
example of a purely suburban railway, since a loop at the Watford end will ^ 

serve a large area or gathering ground, and the existence of loops at both 
ender will admit of trains being worked round and round without the delay 
and' inconvenience incidental to shunting at dead end terminal stations. 

The growth of London which has been so marked in the last 60 years, is' Expansion of . 

due to the railways. Without them the Metropolis could not have reached its li^don due to 
. ai^aent ii imensjp ns. But the capacity of the railways is limited ; the limit had railways, 
latterly Seen approached ; and if the conditions which then prevailed had 
continued, either additional railway accommodation must have been provided, 
or London must have ceased to grow. So far, however, from continuing Change of 
unchanged, ;the conditions are changing in a very remarkable way, and there i» ot^ttdiiiowf omng 
no reason to apprehend any check to the expansion of London for a consider- .^ growth of 
able time to come, even without material increase of railway accommodation — 
desirable as such increase would be. 

The Trunk Railways — especially those which enter London on the south 
and east sides — spent many millions of money on branch lines and stations 
expressly designed to serve the needs of the growing population, and every 
year carried many millions of people who had no other speedy means of 
travelling between their homes in the outskirts and the centre of London. The 
volume of this traffic, though still large, has diminished considerably in recent 
years through the competition of tramways, and latterly of motor vehicles. An 
alternative means of travel, offering greater facilities and advantages for short 
distances, has come into existence ; it is daily growing in extent and efficiency, 
and bids fair to oust the railways from a field which they had made their own. 
The movement began to assume serious proportions five years ago, it has 
continued with ever-increasing force, and it appears likely to bring about a 
fundamental change in the relation between the railways and suburban traffic. 

This subject, which is dealt with at greater length below, is mentioned here 
in connection with the influence of the great railways on the growth of London, 
and the changes which seem to be impending under the ilew conditions which 
have come into existence. Suburbs have spread more on the south and east Some railways 
sides than on the north and west, owing to the fact that some of the railways, ^uff^ nwre 
such as the London and South Western, the South Eastern and Chatham, the ^"^^^ ^^'^^' "^ 

London, Brighton and South Coast, the Great Eastern, and the Great Northern, 
laid themselves out to cater for suburban traffic in an especial degree ; while 
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others, such as the London and North Western, Midland, Great Central, and 
Great Western, paid more attention to the development of long distance traffic. 
The members of the first group are consequently the greater sufferers from the 
new competition. It is, however, to be observed that large decreases in the 
number of passengers carried have often been accompanied by comparatively 
small losses in receipts, and in some cases even by gains. For instance, 
although in the second half of 1907 the London and South Western Railway 
carried 1,3^8,305 fewer passengers than they carried in the corresponding half 
of 1906, they gained £9,207 in receipts ; while in the same period the South 
Eastern and Chatham carried 2,615,272 fewer piiiBsengers with a loss in receipts 
of only £16,821. Taking 3rd class passengers alone, the two companies 
together carried 3,480,874 fewer without any loss at all in money. These 
figures point to the conclusion that the loss which has taken place is in the least 
profitable kind of traffic, and that although fewer passengers were carried in 
1907 than in 1906, the losses were made up for in other directions. 

The force of circumstances is diverting short distance traffic from the 
railways. Whether it is better to aim at retaining as much of it as they can, 
and possibly at recovering what they have lost ; or to accept the situation, and 
apply their efforts -to the development of outer suburban traffic, are questions 
which each railway company must consider ibr itself. If the needs for 
locomotion to a distance of eight or ten miles from the centre of London were 
largely met by other means, and the main lines of railway entering London 
were less encumbered with slow trains stopping at numerous stations, the 
companies might see their way to give a better service to the outlying suburbs, 
and stimulate the outward movement of the population which is taking place, 
with benefit to the public and possibly with advantage to themselves. 

The Great Central Railway occupies in this respect a unique and enviable 
position, inasmuch as it is prohibited by Statute from stopping its trains 
between Harrow and Marylebone Stations, a distance of nine and half miles. 
The line is, however, a new one, and there is no question in this instancje of 
discontinuing the use of costly stations ; while the local needs of the disti'ict, 
through which this section of the Great Central passes, are provided for by the 
parallel line of the Metropolitan, which has a number of intermediate stations. 
These two railways taken together furnish an instance of ; ^ n te provijaop for 
local and through traffic, which is so desirable ivoi^^^^'^y^^^^^^^ 
They reproduce in some degree the plan adopted in^iNew lork, of providing 
separate tracks for fast and slow traffic. 

Much has already been done by the railway companies, and the growth of 
population in suburban districts shows how quickly the latter respond to 
improved facilities for locomotion. The provision of better means of access 
Ion has an immediate effect. Houses spring up at once, and land rises 
111 value. Examples of this may be seen on the ncw^ Great Western and Great 
Central Joint Line, on the line north of Harrow worked jointly by the 
Great Central and the Metropolitan Companies, in the neighbourhood of 
Upmiuster and Hornchurch on the London, Tilbury and Southend Railway, 
and in many other directions. It is only in districts in which landowners are 
unwilling to sell land, or to let it for building, that little or nothing can 
be done. 

The number of people who live in the country and travel daily to their 
business in London is constantly increasing. Such people measure distance by 
time rather than by miles, and the further the railways will carry them within an 
hour, the further they will go. At the end of 1907, 4,000 season tickets w^ere in 
use between Southend and JFenchurch Street, a distance of 36 miles — covered 
by the fastest trains in 50 minutes. There are some who come up to London 
daily from places as far distant as Brighton, 50^ miles, wherever in fact a 
last and convenient service is provided, and the time occupied by the journey 
does not much exceed an hour ; considerable numbers come from distances of 
about 30 miles ; more travel 20 miles each way every day ; and a still larger 
number including those who use workmen's tickets, make daily journeys to 
and from their work in London of less than 20 miles. 

Railway Companies have a double interest in promoting the development 
of residential districts outside the immediate neighbourhood of London, since 
at distances of 20 miles or more they carry, not only the people themselves. 
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but the goods which they consume ; whereas nearer the centre the goods are 
carried by road. They do, in point of fact, encourage residential traffic of this 
description. For example, the London and South Western Railway Company 
have lately taken a new departure by issuing third class monthly season tickets 
between Waterloo and practically every important suburban station, including 
places as far distant as Wey bridge, 19 miles, Chertsey, 22^, and Woking, 24 j, 
at prices approximating to the total cost of daily workmen's tickets during the 
same period, with the additional advantage of being available by any ordinary 
train, instead of being restricted to trains arriving before 8 a.m. or leaving 
after 6 p.m. It may be mentioned in this connection, that some railway 
companies in Ireland give free season tickets for a limited time to the occupiers 
of new houses of a certain rateable value built near their lines. 

It is difficult to ascertain how many people travel daily between London Volume of 
and the suburbs, as the railway companies do not make separate returns of suburban traffic 
suburban passengers. By the courtesy of the companies, who have been good ^^^^p^*^ ^y 
enough to furnish me with definite information on this point, I am able to ^^* *^^^* 
state the number of passengers from all stations within 30 miles of London who 
entered the central area by railway in the month of October, 1907. Table II., 
Appendix A, shows the number of ordinary passengers, irrespective of class, 
who travelled to London in the course of the month from stations in certain 
zones. The figures include the estimated number of journeys in one direction 
taken by season ticket holders, but do not include the journeys of passengers 
who took return tickets in London, nor do they include any journeys between 
suburban stations. Table III.. Appendix A, gives similar information with 
regard to passengers travelling at workmen's fares. 

The figures show that of 9,743,669 passengers who entered London by 
railway from the suburban districts in the month of October, 1907, 8,071,785 — 
nearly 83 per cent. — came from distances not exceeding 10 miles from Charing 
Cross, more than 8 J per cent, came from distances between 10 and 12 miles, and 
less than 8 J per cent, from distances between 12 and 30 miles. 

The density of railway traffic in the different zones may be gauged by Density of 
comparing the number of passengers per square mile. The following table siiburban tfuffic 
shows in a summary form the total number of passengers who entered London ^^^^'^ 
from each zone, the area of each zone, and the number of passengers per square 
mile : — 



Zone. 


Distaoce 

from 

Charing Cross. 


Area in sqoare 
mUee. 


Namber of 
paasengeiB. 


Number 

of pasaengers 

per square mile. 




Miles. 






• 


1 


4to6 


63 


2,232,201 


35,584 


2 


6„8 


88 


3,406,588 


38,729 


3 


8„10 


113 


2,432,996 


21,512 


4 


10 „ 12 


138 


843,780 


6,104 


5 


12 „ 15 


244 


238,252 


977 


6 


15 „ 20 


560 


331,213 


592 


7 


20 „ 25 


707 


151,025 


213 


8 


25 „ 30 


864 


107,614 


124 



The accompanying diagram, which has been compiled by the Ordnance 
Survey from the infonriation supplied by the railway companies, gives a 
graphic representation of this traffic, and affords an indication of its volume 
and distribution. It serves to show, among other- things, how unequally the 
traffic is distributed. 



Elecirificatton of Steam Railways. 

The expediency of substituting electrical for steam working is a question Considerations 

which has been much debated and is still one upon which there is much which have led 

difference of opinion both in this country and abroad. The main considerations to Jhe adoption 

OT eieczrTC 

which have led to the adoption of electricity have hitherto been, either the {i^orking. 

existence of abundant water power, the objection to the use ot steam in tunnels, 
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or the impossibility of applying it to tube railways. In comparatively few 
instances was electric traction first adopted in the absence of one or other of 
these conditions ; and in this country the only railway companies which have 
seen their way to take up the system on its merits are the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and the North Eastern, which have both applied it to crowded 
sections of their lines ; the Liverpool overhead railway, worked in connection 
with the electrified branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire ; the Midland, who 
have electrified their lines between Lancaster, Heysham, and Morecambe ; and 
the London Brighton and South Coast, who are making active progress with 
the electrification of the South London line between V'^ictoria and London 
Bridge. The total route mileage of electric railways, exclusive of light railways, 
in the United Kingdom amounted at the end of 1907 to little more than 180 miles 
of which 108 were in London. {}) 

In London, electricity was first employed as the motive power on railways 
in connection with the tubes, in which the use of steam is inadmissible. This 
cannot be said of railways like the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
which had been worked by steam power for many years, though here also, as in 
the case of all underground railways, the superiority of electrical over steam 
working is sufficiently apparent. Still less can it be said of railways mainly 
or entirely above ground where no question of ventilation arises ; but 
when it was decided to electrify the Inner Circle, it became necessary for 
reasons of practical working to extend the system to the branches and lines 
worked in connection with the Circle, so that electrical has now been substituted 
for steam haulage on many miles of open railway. The East London Railway 
alone was omitted from the scheme : steam working was retained ; through 
working with the District Railway, which existed under the old conditions, had 
to be suspended ; and there has been a loss of through traffic in consequence 
which amounted to more than 37 per cent, in the past year. It is not easy to 
bring this short railway into a general scheme, as it is leased to six different 
companies, but there appears to be a general desire that it should be electrified 
with a view to restore through running, and it is hoped that means will be 
found to bring about this desirable improvement. 

The principal consideration which led to the electrification of the Inner 
Circle was the increased capacity for traffic which electrical traction affords. 
The two companies were losing traffic by competition, further competition was 
threatened, and some means had to be found to increase the earning capacity of 
the lines and to restore their waning popularity. The only hope of obtaining a 
return on the heavy capital cost of such lines lay in utilizing their capacity to 
the fullest possible extent, and this could only be done by the adoption of 
electric traction. The cost of making the change was heavy, and amounted in 
the case of the District Railway alone to no less than £1,700,000, but it had to 
be incurred, and may well be justified by the result. In 1904, the last year of 
steam working, the Metropolitan Company carried 94,436,498 passengers. In 
1906, the first complete year of electrical working, they carried 98,384,768. The 
corresponding figures of the District Railway were 51,167,792 and 55,062,424, 
and though it is true that the numbers have since declined, the recent loss of 
traffic is attributable to other causes and would have been far greater had steam 
working been continued. It is also true that changes in fares have probably 
affected the volume of traffic. Fares had been lowered to a point at which 
traffic became unremunerative. They have since been raised, though not to the 
level at which they stood prior to 1905. 

What might have happened to the Metropolitan and District Railways, had 
steam working been continued, may be inferred from the experience of the North 
London Railway, which operates under somewhat similar conditions. Jn 1904 
the North London Railway carried 22,680,957 passengers, exclusive of season 
ticket holders. In 1907 they carried 19,725,052, showing a loss in three years 
of nearly three millions, a loss moreover which is proceeding at an accelerating 
rate. In the same time the District Railway have more than held their own. 
The North London lost £53,132 in passenger receipts, while the District gained 
£31,693. It must also be remembered that the full benefit of conversion fi-om 
steam to electricity has not had time to make itself felt. The change was a 
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large and arduous undertaking from the traffic, as well as from the engineermg, 
point of view, and the working and organization have hardly yet been brought 
to perfection. As lately as December, 1907, considerable improvements were 
made in the train service. The number of trains running each way daily on 
the District Railway was increased on one section from 360 to 437, and on 
another from 251 to 371 ; during the busiest hours of the day trains now run 
at intervals of two minutes. These results, which it is only fair to say are 
partly attributable to the adoption of automatic signalling, could not have been 
approached under the conditions of steam working, and although their full effect 
may not be seen for some time to come, it can hardly be doubted that they will 
result in benefit to the company as well as to the public. 

The following table giving the number of trains run in one direction per 
day over different sections of the District Railway in December, 1904 — ^the last 
year of steam working — ^andin December, 1907, shows the improvements which 
have been made in the service : — 



Improvements 
in the train 
service. 



District Railway. 

Comparison between Number of Trains run on each Section of Line^ 
December^ 1904 {last Steam Year)^ with December^ 1907 {increased 
Electric Service). 



flAftMrm 


December, 


December, 


Percentage 


ovouuu. 


1904. 


1907. 


increase. 


Harrow Line 


36 


49 


36 


Hounslow Line 


38 


90 


137 


Ealing to Mill HUl Park 


47 


111 


136 


Mill Hill Park to Turnhain Green 


64 


121 


94 


Richmond to Turnham Green 


27 


36 


33 


Tornham Green to Hammersmith 


91 


160 


76 


Hammersmith to Earl's Court 


107 


235 


1-20 


L.N. W.R. (Addison Road to Earl's Court) 


35 


35 


— 


Wimbledon to Putney Bridge 


51 


83 


63 


Putney Bridge to Earl's Court 


97 


228 


135 


Earl's Court to High Street (direct) 


43 


97 


126 


Earl's Court to South Kensington 


172 


328 


91 


Circle trains from Metropolitan line (at South Kensington) 


101 


106 


5 


South Kensington to Mansion House 


269 


437 


62 


Mansion House to Mark Jjane 


228 


371 


63 


Aldgate East to Whitechapel (District trains) 


128 


263 


• 105 


Whitechapel to Bow Jioad 


84 


226 


169 


Bow Road to East Ham 


57 


152 


167 



The above figures are for one way only. Corresponding number of trains 
was run in each case in the opposite direction. 

The principal cause of the increased traffic capacity which electrical traction 
confers is the more rapid acceleration of an electric, as compared with a steam, Advantages of 
train. With the former a speed of from 30 to 40 miles an hour is commonly electrical work- 
attained in as many seconds after starting, whereas a steam train requires *'*^- 
fi-om 60 to 100 seconds to attain the same speed. This power of rapid 
acceleration materially reduces the time occupied by a journey on a railway with 
many stations. Mr. Philip Dawson, Electrical Engineer to the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway, anticipates that the electrification of the South 
London line will shorten the journey time between Victoria and London Bridge 
fi*om 34 to 24 minutes ; and he believes that the time occupied in travelling 
fi:om Victoria to the Crystal Palace could be reduced from 43 to 21 minutes if 
that line were electrified. The advantage of rapid acceleration does not stop 
here, since the shortening of journey time admits of more trains being run, and 
thus increases the capacity of the line by admitting of a more frequent as 
well as a more rapid service. Another advantage claimed for electrical 
traction is the facility with which trains can be dealt with at terminal stations. 
There is no attaching or detaching of engines, and no provision need be made 
for sidings. An electric train draws up to a platform, and remains there 
only long enough to be emptied and filled. A third advantage is the ease 
with which the length of an electric train can be varied to suit the requirements 
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of traffic at different times of the day. Composed as it is of motor and 
trailing coaches, it can be divided or added to with the greatest faciUty, and in 
the shortest time possible. 

These are the principal points of superiority which the advocates of electric 
traction claim for their system as compared with steam, but they do not exhaust 
the list. The electric train consumes no current when at rest, whereas a steanx 
lcx5omotive in service bums fuel, whether at rest or in motion. The power used 
is in direct proportion to the weight of the train. The cost of electric installation 
and repairs are said to be slight in comparison with the cost of coal, water, 
drawing fires, repairs, &c., of steam locomotives ; and it is added that a 
substantial saving in coal may be eflFected, as a cheaper quality can be used in 
the generating station than is required for a locomotive. Be this as it may, 
it is not claimed that electrification reduces working expenses, though recent 
experience in the United States would seem to point in that direction. What is 
claimed, and may fairly be held to be established, is that it enables more to be 
got out of a given railway by admitting of a more frequent and speedy service 
of trains than is possible under steam conditions. In other words the induce- 
ment to a railway to adopt electrical working is the increase of earning capacity, 
not the decrease of working cost. 
Advantage of [t is for this reason that the advantages attending the use of electric power 

^^^tJw ^^^H^ are most marked in the case of urban railways where a fi-equent and rapid train 
urban railways, service is the first consideration. Urban railways differ from suburban lines in 
this respect that their capital cost is commonly greater in proportion to their 
length, while their traffic is denser and more continuous throughout the day. 
It is therefore necessary to make the most of their carrying capacity in order 
to deal with the traffic, and of their earning capacity in order to obtain a return 
on the capital sunk in their construction. Their stations are necessarily 
numerous, and rapid acceleration is of greater consequence than it is on lines 
with longer intervals between the stations. The traffic on suburban lines is 
apt to be heavy during the rush hours of the morning and evening, and 
comparatively light at other times, so that there is less to be gained as a rule 
in electrifying a suburban than an urban railway. 
Electric working Great as are the advantages of electrical working, it may so far be said to 

^**^^^ti have been adopted in London under compulsion. The tube railways had no 

^ ' choice. It was forced on the Metropolitan and District railways by competition, 

and they took to electricity lest a worse fate should befall them. The Great 
Western were driven to electrify the Hammersmith and City line, of which they 
are joint owners, in order to maintain through working with the Metropolitan. 
^ffhi R^ ^J^^P^^ The London, Brighton and South Coast alone have voluntarily undertaken the 
Railway!^ ^ electrification of one section of their system, worked under urban conditions, 
and that avowedly as an experiment. No railway company that was free to 
choose has hitherto seen its way to electrify suburban lines. 
Expense of The railway companies, as commercial undertakings, are bound to regard 

electrification. ^^^^ question from a commercial point of view, and the consideration which 
naturally weighs with them is whether the advantages of electrification com- 
pensate for the cost. The expense of conversion from steam to electricity is 
heavy, and — unless a railway is so congested with traffic that the limit of its 
capacity has been reached, and there are good reasons for believing that 
increased capacity would bring clear gain — there is no inducement to incur the 
expense, especially at a time when the prospects of railway enterprise are far 
from encouraging, and capital is difficult to raise. 
Opinion of the The Royal Commission were clearly impressed with the advantage of Report of 

Royal electric traction. They expressed the opinion " that the introduction of electric R-CJ-IM- 

^^^WclmSt^n. *^ction will lead to a great improvement of suburban and urban railway 
facilities in London ; the speed of all trains worked by electricity, especially 
those which stop at many stations, will show substantial increase over the speed 
of steam trains. It will, we believe, also be found that electric traction, apart 
from its other advantages, will enable railway companies to increase the number 
of trains working in and out of terminal stations, and thereby add largely to the 
facilities afforded for suburban traffic. We hope, therefore, that there may be 
no great delay before the railway companies serving London adopt electric 
traction for the working of their suburban train service." 
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5^??^ ^Iq When the Royal Commission were conducting their enquiry, the suburban Recent changes 

• C., 1. 48 traffic of the trunk railways had been growing for many years. They said, J^ ^^^^^ 
" the suburban traffic of the main lines has largely increased since the dates to ^aOways. ^^^ 
which we have referred, and has proved a source of difficulty in working them 
owing to the great, cost of increasing the number of tracks ' and obtaining 
additional terminal accommodation." 

The number of passengers carried by local railways, tramways and 
omnibuses had also increased very largely ; and though a change in the opposite 
direction with regard to the suburban traffic of the main lines had set in, it had 
not become so marked as to attract attention. 

It is not possible to show the exact extent of the falling off by figures, Falling off of 
because the railway companies do not make separate returns of their suburban s^iburhan traffic 
traffic, but it certainly amounts to many millions. The statements of the ^^.^^^^^^^ 
companies themselves show that in the six months ending 31st December, 1907, ^^* ^«y^« 
five out of the ten main lines having termini in London carried 10,270,000 fewer 
passengers than they carried in the corresponding six months of 1906, and the 
decrease has been going on since 1903. The subject is referred to at greater 
length in another part of this report, which deals with the competition between 
railways, tramways and motor omnibuses. It is only alluded to here to show 
that the pressure of suburban traffic on main lines, referred to by the Royal 
Commission, is considerably less than it was. Had the conditions of 1903 and 
1904 continued to prevail, the electrification of suburban lines might well have 
become a pressing question. But tramway competition has changed the 
situation. Short distance traffic has been largely diverted from the trunk 
railways ; year by year they carry fewer passengers and there is now no question 
of providing for expansion. Whether it is worth while to go to the expense of 
electrification with the hope of recapturing short distance traffic is a question 
which every railway company must answer for itself. Their circumstances are 
different, and no general rule would be applicable to all. Some railway experts 
do not hesitate to say that short distance traffic is unprofitable, and that the 
trunk railways would be better without it ; others, who have seen large sums of 
money sunk in providing facilities for suburban traffic, are inclined to cling to it 
as long as it pays the bare expenses of working. If the railways make no 
change and simply continue the existing service, they must expect to see traffic 
diminish and receipts dwindle, with little or no reduction in working expenses. 
The alternatives ap]iear to be either to accept the loss of the short distance traffic 
or to electrify their suburban lines. To hold their own against the tramways, 
they must provide a service no less cheap and convenient, and it is doubtful 
whether in existing conditions such a service could be remunerative enough to 
yield a return on the outlay which electrification would entail. 

When the tramways shall have become fully developed and the poten- Division of 
tialities of motor traffic more clearly visible, it will be possible to see what suburban traffic 
share of the suburban traffic the trunk railways can retain profitably ; but until ^^^^^^^^S^fam 
the changes now in progress show signs of coming to an end, the matter must ^^y^. 
remain more or less in the region cf speculation. As far as can be seen at present, 
the best arrangement would appear to be one which should restrict each means of 
locomotion to the field which it could occupy without seriou^ rivalry : railways 
for outer suburban and long distance traffic, tramways for tiie bulk of short 
distance traffic, and the more flexible motor vehicles for the remainder. 
Meanwhile there is little indication of an intention on the part of the railways 
to have recourse to electrification. The conditions might, however, be altered cheap supply of 
if a cheap supply of electrical power were to become available, and it is in this electricity might 
direction that there is the best hope of seeing electrical traction applied on a ^^^^'' conditions. 
-considerable scale to railways in the neighbourhood of London. Cheap 
electricity might indeed transform the whole traffic problem. It would offer 
an inducement to the railways, such ae does not now exist, to incur the expense 
of electrification, and possibly to remodel their systems by effecting a complete 
separation between their suburban and main line traffic ; it would enable the 
facilities for locomotion to be increasiui. to a degree- which might have far. 
reaching consequences on the conditions of life of all classes of dwellers in 
London, and it would tend to diminish overcrowding in the centre by promoting 
Xhe dispersal of factories and Avorkshops over a larger area. 
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In this connection it may be interesting to record that the cost of working 
electrical railways at the present time, excluding interest on the capital cost 
of generating plant, has been given by Sir George Gibb at the 
amounts : — 



following 



22 per car mile. 
59 „ 



City and South London ... ... 1 

Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton ... ... 1 

Metropolitan District ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 1 

Central London ... ••« ... ... ... ... 1 

Baker Street and Waterloo ... ... ... ... 1 

Great Northern and City ... ... ... ... 1 

The low cost of the City and South London is accounted for by the fact 
that the cars are smaller and lighter than those on other railways. The high 
cost on the Baker Street and Waterloo is due to exceptional amount of curvature 
on the line, and on the Great Northern and City to the large size of the tube 
and the heavy rolling stock. 
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Loss of suburban 
traffic by trunk 
railways. 



Great Northern. 



London and 
South Western. 



London^ 
Brighton and 
South Coast, 



Competition between Railways^ Tramways and Motor Omnibuses. 

The Reports of the Railway Companies having termini in London for the 
second half of 1907, and the remarks of the Chairmen at the half-yearly meetings 
contain many references to loss of traffic caused by the competition of tramways 
and motor omnibuses. Lord Allerton, Chairman of the Great Northern Railway, 
stated(^) that the total decrease of passengers during the half-year in the London 
Suburban district amounted to 1,337,000, and attributed the decrease partly to 
competition of tramways and partly to tube interchange. He added that the 
figures show " that we are justified in attributing this to the competition by 
tramways so far as the Great Northern Railway is concerned, because the 
numbers are very large compared with the loss in money, and our investigations 
show that as regards the particular districts in which the loss is greatest, they 
are what we call 'passengers between stations.' There is no doubt, I think, 
that for the time being the transit facilities in the London district have really 
outrun the requirements." 

Sir Charles Scotter, Chairman of the London and South Western Railway, 
referred(-) to the competition of tramways, motor omnibuses and motor cars as 
the most serious thing to be noted in connection with their traffic, and added 
that they must turn their attention to the development of long distance traffic, 
which had been done with great success. He stated that in the course of the 
half-year they had lost 1,328,000 passengers in the London Suburban district, 
entirely attributable to tramway and omnibus competition. 

Lord Cottesloe, Chairman of the London Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, stated(^) "that the number of passengers carried was less by nearly a 
million and a quarter than in the corresponding half-year of 1906, whilst during 
the whole year there has been a decrease in the number of passengers carried of 
over 3,300,000. Of this latter decrease, that is to say for the year, no less than 
two and three-quarter millions is accounted for by the falling off in the number 
of passengers carried in the suburban area between London, Croydon and Sutton. 
The decrease in the suburban area is accounted for mainly by the tramway 
competition." He further stated that " tramway competition in the suburbs of 
London is increasing rather than diminishing, and the linking up of the lines 
which now run practically over the whole of South London with the West End 
and the City, by an extension over Westminster Bridge and the projected 
extension over Blackfriars Bridge, will make the competition even more severe. 
It has been pointed out to the proprietors on previous occasions that the 
difficulty of a railway company competing with Municipal tramways for distances 
of five or six miles is almost insuperable, either by way of reducing fieures or 
increasing the services." 

(») 14th February, 1908. 
(») 6th February, 1908. 
(•) 5th February, 1908. 
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Lord Claud Hamilton, chairman of the Great Eastern Railway, stated(^) that G^reat Eastern. 
with one small exception, every one of the suburban branches showed a decrease, 
the total decrease in passengers amounting to 4,121,000 in the half-year. He 
attributed the falling off to the increased facilities on the surface of the streets 
afforded by electric tram cars and motor omnibuses, and added that he saw no 
prospect of regaining ihe^ traffic. 

Mr. C!osmo Bonsor, chairman of the South Eastern and Chatham Managing South Eastern 
Committee, mentioned (^) that they had carried 2^ million fewer passengers during ^^ Chatham, 
the half-year, nearly all of them in the London suburban districts. He stated 
that they had " come to recognise the fact that this competition cannot be met 
by anytning that we can do in the way of endeavouring to attract the public 
back to our trains, and consequently the only way to meet it is by making 
economies. During the past six months we have considerably reduced the 
number of trains, picking out those trains which we found were the least 
patronised, but even with that reduction we find that we have inconvenienced 
sotne of our old customers." 

Sir William Hart Dyke, addressing the shareholders of the London, London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, alluded(^) to the severe competition of the tramways Chatham, and 
which had seriously injured their short traffic business, and pointed out that out- ^^^» 
side the competitive area in which they were suffering, there were many attractive 
rei^dential districts which were only begining to develop. He mentioned the 
difficulty of closing stations and reducing trains, but added that " these are 
difficulties we must fiice in the future unless we go on squandering your revenue 
on empty trains." He stated that in the year 1903 when tramway competition 
first affected them seriously, the company carried 75 million passengers, 
while in 1907 they carried 62 millions. He contrasted the loss of 13 
millions of passengers with the comparatively small loss of £8,000 in 
money, drawing the conclusion that the diminution in short distance 
suburban traffic was nearly balanced by the increase in long distance traffic, 
and observed that " we should be unremitting in our efforts to secure a higher 
class traffic further afield, and a reduction of train mileage where it is totally 
unproductive." 

The foregoing references show the magnitude of the loss which some of the Loss less in case 
trunk railways are suffering. They also serve to indicate the directions in which of some rail- 
the companies are looking for remedies. The companies mentioned are the ^^^V^^ 
chief sufferers, but all the companies are losing more or less of their suburban 
traffic, though to some — especially the trunk lines to the North — the loss is less 
damaging than it is to the Southern and Eastern lines, partly because their 
suburban traffic is smaller in volume, but still more because it bears a relatively 
small proportion to their business as a whole. 

The total number of passengers carried by these five railways in the five Extent of loss in 
years 1903-1907 and the corresponding totals of the passenger receipts are five years, 
given in the appendix(*). It will be seen that three out of the five show large 
and continuous decreases in numbers from the first to the last year of the 
series, the other two show slight increases in the last as compared with the first 
year, but a falling off in 1907 as compared with 1906. Taking the five 
together, the number of passengers carried in 1907 was less than the number 
carried in 1903 by more than 34 milUons, a reduction of nearly 10 per cent., 
while a loss of nearly 19 millions, or more than 5 per cent., occurred in the 
last year. For practical purposes the whole of this loss may be attributed to 
tramway and motor-omnibus competition. Comparing 1903 with 1906 it will Loss of traffic is 
be seen that a loss of more than 1 5 millions of passengers was attended with a increasing. 
loss of little more than £21,000, while the loss of 19 milhons of passengers in 
the last year was attended with a loss in money of £156,412. These figures 
seem to indicate that the loss in the first four years was in traffic carried a very 
short distance, and that the reduction in numbers was almost made up for by 

(0 31st January, 1908. 
(») 30th January, 1908. 
(*) 4th February, 1908. 
(♦) Appendix A— IV. 
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increased length of journeys, while in the last year competition had begun to 
make itself felt over greater distances, with a much more serious effect on the 
receipts. This is precisely the result that might be expected to follow from the 
improvement and extension of the tramway system. 

It is clear that the diversion of traffic from the railways has become very 
large, and that it tends to increase rather than to diminish. The position is 
evidently one of difficulty and embarrassment to the railway companies. In 
some cases the short-distance traffic, at the best, is said to be barely 
remunerative, and if trains are only partly filled, and receipts diminish without 
any corresponding saving in expenses, the narrow margin of profit will be 
swept away, and the service will be carried on at a loss. In such cases loss can 
only be avoided by taking off trains that do not pay their expenses, but this 
causes a further diminution in passenger traffic, and puts some people to 
inconvenience. A large proportion of the passenger traffic which the rail- 
ways are losing is traffic between suburban stations, and the tramways 
probably take more of this than of the direct traffic between the suburbs and 
the termini. 

In one case only is an attempt being made to recapture lost traffic. The 
London Brighton and South Coast Railway are equipping their South London 
line between Victoria and London Bridge for electrical traction with the hope of 
attracting passengers by means of a frequent service which, in point of speed 
and ' carrying capacity, will leave the tramways far behind. Should the 
experiment prove commercially successful, it may be carried further, and other 
companies may see fit to follow the example. Failing this, the remedy appears 
to lie in paying greater attention to the development of districts outside the 
area of competition, by furnishing them with better fiicilities and quicker 
access to the centre, and this is the policy which appears to commend itself 
to some at least of the companies. In present conditions, tramways and 
motor-omnibuses cannot compete effectively over distances exceeding 5 or 
6 miles, owing to their limited speed. Some authorities put the limit higher, 
but it is safe to say that, for distances of 10 miles and upwards, no tram- 
way can rival the speed and convenience of a railway. At a greater 
distance than this, tramways have the contrary effect and act as feeders 
to the railways. 

The effects of competition are not confined to the trunk lines radiating 
from London, but are felt equally by urban and suburban lines, and to such the 
loss is the more serious inasmuch as they cannot look for compensating gains in 
other directions. Lord Rathmore(*), Chairman of the North London Railway, 
commenting on the loss of 2,800,000 passengers in the latter half of 1907, said : 
" All through the last year the number of electric tubes, motor buses and electric 
tramway cars has increased in all directions, and, as you will realise, this is a 
most dangerous kind of competition. The Coimty Council electric tramcars 
are equipped apparently regardless of expense, they follow one another in 
an almost continuous stream like a moving platform, taking up and putting 
down passengers at convenient spots, and carrying them for a very con- 
siderable distance for the sum of a halfpenny. All this has naturally attracted 
a great number of passengers who otherwise probably would have travelled 
by our railway." Further on he continued, " Such competition is most 
formidable for us, because if we were to attempt to put down our rates 
to a halfpenny it would simply mean that we should be carrying passengers 
at a loss.' 

Some of the underground railways have also suffered from tramway 
competition, notably the Great Northern and City, and the City and South 
London railways, but not perhaps to so great an extent as the lines serving 
suburban districts, because there are fewer tramways in the central area. The 
competition of motor omnibuses with railways is less apparent, though it must 
be considerable, especially in parts of London which are not served by tramways. 
It is most noticeable where omnibuses follow the routes of underground railways. 
For instance, on the route ot the Central London Railway the carrying capacity 

(') 20 February, 1908. 
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of omnibuses increased by nearly 30 per cent, between the years 1903 and 1908^, 

while the number of passengers carried by the Central London Railway fell 

gradually from 45,000,000 in 1903 to 43,000,000 in 1906, and to 37,000,000 

in 1907. The drop of 6,000,000 in the last year coincided with the greatest 

development of motor omnibus activity, and may doubtless be attributed largely 

to this cause. The effect of this kind of competition is well illustrated by a Recent example 

recent example. Early in the present year a line of motor omnibuses began to of competition. 

run in a district served by a railway company, and in the first month the receipts 

of the company diminished to the extent of £200. In the month of March the 

loss to the railway company amounted to £800, and another new line of 

omnibuses reduced the receipts of another branch by £200, making £1,000 in 

one month, wholly attributed to this form of competition. The receipts of the 

local tramways are also said to have diminished by £19 during the first week. 

There is thus a double competition, tramways and omnibuses competing with 

each other and both competing with the railways. There are signs of uneasiness 

among tramway-owning authorities at the appearance of a new competitor in 

the field, depriving them in their turn of some of the traffic which they had 

drawn away from the railways, and threatening to become formidable, should the 

mechanical and financial difficulties be so fieir overcome as to lead to a large 

development of motor omnibus traffic. 

In the case of short journeys the choice of conveyance is partly a question Explanation of 
of time and feres and partly one of convenience. Frequent stops make the time diversion of 
occupied by a short railway journey little less than that of a tramway or ^^^ff^' 
omnibus journey of equal length, while time is spent in going to and coming 
from railway stations and in waiting for trains. Moreover, tramway and 
onmibus fares are, as a rule, lower than railway feres. But apart from these 
considerations there are conveniences attaching to tramways and omnibuses 
which railways cannot offer. Cars pass in quick succession, often past the 
passengers' very door, and they enable him to reach his destination at the 
hour at which he wishes to arrive, whereas if he travelled by a workman's 
train he m^ht have to leave his home earlier than would otherwise be 
necessary. The effect of a new tramway or line of omnibuses in drawing 
traffic away from a railway is felt immediately and bears witness to the 
popularity of these conveyances, and to the fact that they meet the needs 
of the public. 

The underground railways of London compete to some extent among Competition of 
themselves. The opening of new tube railways affected 'the Central London, ^^^^^^ raihvays 
and the opening of . the Piccadilly tube caused a loss to the District Railway in ^^^ " 
the first six months estimated at £22,830. 

It is evident that the various elements which go to make up the means of Railway system 
locomotion in London, act and react upon each other, and that so complex a ^f^s*^*^« ^o 
system is highly sensitive. The opening of a new railway, the appearance of a ^ ^^* 
new facility, or an alteration ' in an existing scale of fares, has a general 
disturbing effect which is immediately reflected in passenger returns and 
traffic receipts, and months may elapse before the disturbance comes to an end 
and a position of equilibrium is reached. 



The London Passenger Traffic Conference. 

In 1907, competition and the cutting of fares had reached a point Attempted co- 
at which it became necessary to find a remedy for a state of things damaging operation. 
to all the carrying com])anies. A conference was formed under the title of 
the London Passenger Traffic Conference, composed of representatives of 
the passenger-carrying companies in London, including the motor and horse 
omnibus companies, for the purpose of conferring in regard to fares, routes, and 
other matters of common interest. Sir Charles McLaren stated {}) that " the 
primary object of the conference is to prevent unnecessary competition, and by 
mutual arrangement to adjust such of the feres as are not at present on a paying 

Q) 29th January, 1908. 
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basis." He added that ** in considering these questions, the conference keeps 
before it the fact that nothing must be done to in anyway reduce the facilities 
given to the public, but rather that by arranging through bookings, &c., the 
public facilities are really increased ; " and he concluded by saying, " We have 
every reason to be satisfied with the progress that has been made, and we feel 
sure that a great deal more is to be done by the various companies co-operating 
together for the common good rather than by a system of wasteful competition 
such as we have had in the past/' 

The efforts of the conference have resulted in the raising of some unremu- 
nerative feres and in through booking arrangements among the underground 
railways, which have proved convenient to the public and beneficial to the 
companies. The Central • London, for instance, were carrying 10,000 to 12,000 
through passengers daily at the end of 1907, and the number was steadily 
increasing. Concerted arrangements have also been entered into for exhibiting 
a large combined map and for the gratuitous distribution of small folding 
maps, as well as for advertising generally, with a view to educating the 
public to make more use of the inter-communication between the various 
underground systems. Through bookings have been arranged between 
stations on the underground railways and suburban stations on the trunk 
railways, in addition to the arrangements made through the instrumentality 
of the conference. 
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Overcrowding. 

There is little to be said on the subject of overcrowding except that it has 
diminished on the trunk railways and shows signs of increasing on the 
underground lines. Overcrowding would not occur if the traffic were more 
evenly distributed in point of time. Even in the busy hours in which over- 
crowding tBkes place, there are often more seats than passengers. Mr. Gooday, 
the General Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, stated in 1904 that during 
the four hours in the morning and four in the evening when traffic is 
congested, the Great Eastern Railway provided 24,000 more seats than there 
were passengers on two of their lines. When last counted, in May, 1906, 
there were 37,000 more seats than passengers on the same two lines in the 
eight busy hours, and still certain trains were overcrowded, especially the last 
morning trains arriving before the expiration of the various periods of cheap 
travelling. 

Some of the railway companies have given what relief they can by 
lengthening trains and widening rolling stock, but it is difficult to see how 
overcrowding is to be avoided when more people wish to travel at the same time 
than a railway can carry. At such times either the trains must be overcrowded 
or some of the passengers must be left behind, and, as a rule, people themselves 
prefer the first alternative. In the case of open -railways and coaches with side 
doors, the evil is mainly one of inconvenience, but in the case of underground lines 
there is an element of danger. The best remedy is to lengthen the trains and 
provide the fullest possible service at the rush hours ; and when this has been 
done and overcrowding threatens to become dangerous, the only course is to 
limit the number of people admitted to the platforms — an expedient to which 
recourse should only be had in the last resort. 

A conference on this subject, which was attended by the General Managers 
of the underground railways, was held at the Board of Trade on the 30th March, 
1908. Though no definite conclusions were arrived at, it was ascertained that 
the question was engaging the attention of the companies and that various 
methods of dealing with it were being tested. 



Speed of Trains. 

ISpeod depends on The speed of trains on London railways, which varies considerably on 

frequency of different lines, is mainly determined by the frequency of stops. On most of the 
tube railways, where the intervals between stations are necessarily short, the 
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average speed is 15 miles per hour, but on the Waterloo and Gity Railway, 

where the trains run a mile and a half without stopping, the average speed 

is 23 miles per hour. Stations on urban railways must be numerous, and it is 

unlikely that any material increase of speed can oe attained on electric railways. 

Some improvement in this respect may, however, be possible in the suburban Might be in- 

services of the trunk lines, either by the adoption of electrical traction, or creased in awne 

feilingf that, by reducing the number of stops. This is a question of railway ^*^' 

working with which none are so competent to deal as the railway companies 

themselves, and it involves economic considerations to which they are fully 

alive. High speed is much to be desired as a means of promoting the spread 

of the population by bringing the suburbs nearer to the centre in point of time, 

and it may well be that the advantages of low rents and healthier surroundings 

may be cheaply purchased at the price of higher fares for longer journeys if no 

loss of time is involved. Anything which tends to distribute the people over 

a larger area benefits the whole community, by giving a wider choice of residence 

and by lessening the pressure on the congested centre. 



Fares. 

Cheap, and as far as possible, uniform fares are another factor in the problem. Cheap and 
They tend to check the migration of people from one part of the town to 'i^iform fares 
another, since the ability to move cheaply and rapidly in many directions ^^*^* ^" 
permits them to enjoy the advantages of settled homes without having to shift 
their residences in order to follow their work. 

Report of " The Royal Commission expressed the opinion that !' every encouragement 

R. C.,1. 157. should be given to the adoption of a uniform fare of 2rf. per journey up to 
the limit which could be reasonably be covered for that fare, and for distances 
beyond that limit uniform fares, possibly on a zone system basis." They 
thought it would be an advantage if Local Authorities were enabled, as 
recommended by the Joint Select Committee of 1901, to make arrangements 
i&., 158. with railway companies " whereby in consideration of additional trains being 
put on, guarantees might be given for limited periods for such minimum 
receipts per train mile as might be agreed." The same principle might 
be applied to fares, and local authorities who wished to promote the 
settlement of workmen in their districts might be empowered to guarantee 
the railways against loss. Failing some such arrangement, it is difficult 
to see how uniform fares in all directions could be obtained in existing 
conditions. 

The railways cannot do more than fix scales of fares which will attract 
the largest number of passengers without being unremunerative. They can 
only afford to give low fares if their expenses are low. It is, therefore, in the 
interest of the community that every assistance should be given to railway 
companies to construct their lines cheaply. 

Experts, who have the best means of knowing, assert that workmen in Workmen's 
some cases are carried at a loss. Mr. Gooday, the General Manager of the /«^w« 
Great Eastern Railway, gave evidence upon this point in 1904. Referring 
to the trains carrying workmen to and from Edmonton, distant 8j miles from 
London, and Walthamstow, distant 7 miles from London, at a uniform fare of 
2rf., he stated that the average working expenses per train mile on the whole 
of the Great Eastern system, which was 30*44^?. in 1899, had increased to 
36*13(i. in 1902, while the receipts per train mile amounted to 39*2fl?. The 
cost of working suburban trains, which is greater than the average, was 
estimated at 43*76fl?. in 1902. Mr. Gooday has now supplemented this evidence 
by a further statement that the average working expenses per train mile in 
1907 was 38-14rf. over the whole system, and 46"19d on the suburban lines, and 
he regards these figures as under rather than over the actual cost. In this instance 
the exceptioQally low statutory fares were accepted by the railway company in 
lieu of an obligation entailing the heavy expense of rehousing population dis- 
placed in the execution of improvements, but where such liabilities have not been 
incurred no railway company could fairly be expected to adopt similar scales. 
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Mr. Gooday informed the Boyal Commission that one result attending the 
immigration of workmen in large numbers to suburban places is that the more 
remunerative traffic is driven away, and in proof of this he mentioned that the 
season ticket traffic has not shown the same expansion at Walthamstow and 
Edmonton as at other places where very cheap fares are not in operation. He 
has now given further intbrmation on this point shown in detail in the 
following table : — 



Increase or Decrease in Season Tickets. 



station. 


Claee. 


1902 compared 
with 1882. 


1907 compared 
with 1882. 


1907 compared 
with 1902. 


Increase. 
Percent. 


Decrease. 
Percent. 


Increase. 
Per cent. 


Decrease. 
Per cent. 


Cncreaae. 
Percent. 


Deonaae. 
Percent. 


Walthamstow (3 stations) 
Edmonton (5 stations) ... 
Leytonstone (2 stations) 
Ilford { 


1st and 2nd 
Ist class only 

1st and 2nd 
1st class only 

1st and 2nd 
1st class only 

Ist and 2nd 
Ist class only 


144 
24 

17 

303 
171 

1,615 
756 


47 


132 

338 
153 

2,268 
972 


3 

9 
62 


9 

38 
25 


5 
21 

22 
29 

"7 



The traffic originating in the parish of Ilford, where there was one station 
in 1882 and three in 1902, increased 2,228 per cent, between 1882 and 1902, 
3,587 per cent, between 1882 and 1907, and 58 per cent, between 1902 and 
1907, the increase of 1st class traffic in the two latter periods amounting to 
1,311 per cent, and 36 per cent, respectively. 

The table shows that while the season ticket traffic, though somewhat 
larger than it was in 1882 in places where very cheap fares are given, is now 
diminishing, it has expanded enormously in similar places where there are no 
very cheap fares. These fares thus inflict a double loss upon the railway company, 
driving away the remunerative traffic, and leaving only a traffic which is said 
not to pay. They have the further eflFect of attracting large numbers to the 
favoured localities, and creating congested areas inhabited exclusively by people 
of the poorer classes. This is an admitted evil, and it can only be cured by 
making all suburban districts at the same distance from the centre equally 
attractive. Whether this end can be achieved by railways or by other means of 
locomotion is comparatively immaterial, but the railways cannot be expected to 
carry passengers at a loss, unless they receive something in return as the Great 
Eastern did in the case of Edmonton and Walthamstow. 

Fares unduly The Metropolitan and District Railways reduced their fares to a point at 

lowered h(we had ^hich they did not pay, and were losing so much money that they were 
fats . compelled to raise them to a less unremunerative level. The public do not 

always get the benefit of a reduction in fiires. One of its effects is to raise 
the value of land, and in such cases the traveller may pay as much in increased 
rent as he gains by the lowering of his fare, the whole benefit going to the 
landowner. • 



Low fares raise 
the value of 
land. 



Agreements between Railway Companies, 

Probable effect An agreement has recently been entered into between the Great 

upon London Central and Great Northern Railway Companies, and has since been extended 
traffic, so as to include the Great Eastern. A still more recent agreement has been 

made between the London and North Western and Midland Railway 

Companies. 
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These, and any similar arrangements that may take place, though primarily 
intended to diminish competition, will undoubtedly have some effect upon 
London traffic, and the effect will probably be beneficial, by reducing cross 
traffic, and diminishing the carting of goods and the movement of passengers 
between terminal stations. It will also diminish the numbers of railway 
receiving offices which are such a fruitful cause of obstruction in the streets. 
The alliance between the Great Central and Great Northern Companies has 
already led to the suppression of six receiving offices. 



STEAMBOATS. 

Between 1840 and 1876 there were services of steamboats by five different Service of steam- 
companies which were generally successful. From 1875 to 1896, however, ^ooU prior to 
three companies which took up the enterprise become insolvent. The Thames ^^^' 
Steamboat Company (1897) Limited, took over the assets of the Victoria 
Steamboat Company, and continued a service of steamboats. But it was not a 
success ; in 1900 the boats did not commence to ruii until the middle of June 
and continued for only three months. Owing to this collapse many of the 
authorities of the riverside districts urged the London County Council to 
institute a municipal serNdce. In the following session of Parliament a Bill was * 

introduced for this purpose. On 4th March, 1901, it was read a second time in 
the House of Commons and referred to a Select Committee, who decided against 
the Bill. Following upon this, the company's service of steamboats on the 
river became still more inadequate and irregular. There were sometimes intervals 
of 50 minutes between boats advertised to run every half-hour. The service 
was stopped altogether on 16th September, and on the 8th May, 1902, the 
company announced their decision not to run any boats during the season. In 
the following year the company did not resume the service, " so that for a space 
of nearly three years the public were entirely deprived of this means of 
transit." Q) 

After the unsuccessful attempt of 1901, the London County Council London County 
obtained power, by the Thames Kiver Steamboat Service Act in 1904, to Gmncil steam- 
establish a service of passenger steamboats on the Thames. The Council ^^*' 
purchased 30 boats at a cost including coal hulks and moorings of £216,018, 
and acquired 27 piers, of which fifteen were transferred from the Thames Conser- 
vancy, eight were purchased, and three were built, at a total cost of £85,062, 
making a total net capital expenditure of £801,080. The service was Capital 
inaugurated on the 17th June, 1905, and was carried on without interruption expenditure. 
until the 2nd October, 1906, when it was discontinued for the winter. The 
service was resumed in 1907 and continued fi-om 15th May to 31st October. 
It has not been resumed since and the Council have decided . to dispose of 
the fleet. 

In the first few weeks after the opening in 1905 the steamers carried more Paaeenger 
than 200,000 passengers weekly, but after August the numbers fell off, and in traffic. 
the winter months averaged less than 20,000 per week. The largest number 
carried in any one week was 292,714 in the week ending 12th August, 1905, 
and the smallest was 5,248 in the week ending 1 6th December, 1905. In 1906 
the numbers carried were somewhat smaller than they had been in the 
corresponding periods of the previous year. The total number of passengers 
carried fi'om first to last was 9,784,251 of whom 398,381 held circular tickets 
available for return by the Council's tramcars. The total passenger receipts Financial 
amounted to £79,905, while the working expenses amounted to £152,979 results. 
showing a difference of £73,074, from which may be deducted £27,140, the 
total of amounts recoverable from underwriters, &c., leaving a net deficiency of 
£45,935 irrespective of interest on the capital represented by the boats. The 
piers are accounted for separately. The total deficiency appears from the 
printed statements to have amounted (including interest), to £90,185 in respect 

(*) London County Council statement for the inauguration ceremony of the Council's 
service of steamboats, 17th June, 1905. 
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of the boats, and £38,131 in respect of the piers, being a total deficiency of 
£128,316. 

The financial failure of the experiment was mainly due to the fact that 
steamboats could not compete in point of speed with the quicker means of 
locomotion existing on land, and that the river is not conveniently situated, 
as a thoroughfare, with respect to the population. The steamboats served a 
useful purpose in convejring pleasure traffic in the summer months, and to 
some extent as a substitute for ferries. They were also a convenience to 
people living near the banks of the river, but the traffic was considered too 
small to warrant the retention of the service, and after much consideration 
the London County Council decided on the 18th February, 1908, that it must 
be given up. They are now making arrangements to sell the steamboats and 
dispose of the piers. 

Negotiations took place in 1908 for the chartering by a syndicate of seven 
of the steamboats, with a ^'iew to resume a limited service during the summer 
months, but they fell through, owing to inability on the part of the syndicate 
to raise the necessary funds. 



REGULATION OF TRAFFIC, AND OBSTRUCTIONS IN STREETS. 

Summary of Recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

Standing of There is no occasion to enter at any length into questions connected with Report of 

vehicles. the regulation of traffic, aud other matters dealt with in Chapter VIII. of the R.C.J.160. 

Report of the Royal Commission, since there is little to add to what has already 
been said. It may, however, be convenient to summarise the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, and to add a few remarks suggested by recent 
experience. 

Under the head of " (a) Standing of vehicles at the sides of the streets ", iJ., 1. 161, 
the Commission observe that " It is obviously out of the question to attempt 
to prohibit the practice of standing of vehicles at the sides of streets, either 
universally or in particular streets. On the other hand, the standing of 
vehicles for this purpose in crowded and often narrow streets, either continuously, 
or with only short intervals, seriously impedes locomotion. If there is any 
doubt about the law, it should be made clear that the use of the streets by 
frontagers shall only be such as is reasouable, having regard to the convenient 
use of the streets for general purposes. For example, where the business is 
of such a nature that the owner practically converts the street opposite his 
place of business into a private yard, to the serious inconvenience of the 
general public, we think he might not unreasonably be required to provide a 
suitable place* for loading and unloading ; in regard to future buildings this 
should be made compulsory." 

The Commission were disposed to think that power might be given to iJ., 1. 162. 
some authority to make bye laws or regulations on this subject in regard to 
existing buildings, and they suggested that such power might be given to the 
Police authorities subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. Each 
regulation, in common with all other bye laws or regulations relating to traffic, 
should, they thought, be examined by the proposed Traffic Board, which " after 
conferring with the local and street authorities concerned, should submit 
recommendations to the Secretary of State, with whom final approval should 
rest. Every street and local authority should be authorised to submit to the 
Traffic Board, for consideration, recommendations affecting street traffic, and 
the Board should inquire into the recommendations and report upon them to 
the Secretary of State." 

Loading and Under the heading of " (6) Loading and Unloading of Certain Articles," /6., 1. 164. 

unloading. ^.j^^ Royal Commission observe that the prohibition, by section 15 of the 

Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, of loading and unloading coal and casks across 
the footway within the " special limits " of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, 
between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. does not work satisfactorily, nor does it seem 
expedient to restrict the prohibition to the area known as the " special limits." 



Power to make 
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They tliink that " the requu-ements of the case would be met if the general 
power to make regulations regarding the standing of vehicles, which we have 
recommended to be conferred upon the Commissioners of Police, is extended, on 
the same conditions, so as to enable them to deal with methods and times of 
loading and unloading." As an alternative they recommend that power to 
regulate by bye-law hours of loading and unloading should be conferred upon 
the Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
They consider that coke should be dealt with in the same way as coal in this 
respect. 
Report of Under the head of " (c) Waiting of Private Carrij^es and Other Vehicles," Waiting of 

R.C.,I.165. ^jjg Commission recommend that authority should be given, by express statutory ^^^^oles. 
provision, to any policeman regulating traffic, to require for reasonable cause, 
the removal of a vehicle or horse to some adjacent portion of the same street or 
to some neighbouring street indicated by him. 

76., 1. 166. Under the head of " {d) Routes for Vehicles," after setting out the Routes for 

provisions of the Jaw relating to the prescribing of routes, which they say have v«Aic/e». 
been inoperative ; and signifying their general approval of the provision of a 
Bill introduced by the Secretary of State in 1899, which, however, did not 
become law ; they express the opinion that the Bill should be enacted, though LegislcUion 
they are not prepared to say that it may not be desirable to extend the limits required. 

Ib.^ 1. 167. prescribed therein, either immediately or at some future date. They " attach 

?reat importance to the proposed power of regulating the routes of vehicles 
eing placed on a proper footing." 

76., 1, 168. They draw attention to the fact that omnibuses are specially exempted Regulation of 

from the operation of the existing law, but hold that some regulation of routes routesof 
in their case is essential. Should the objection, which, they understand, is ^^♦**^^^***- 

76., 1. 169. entertained by the Commissioner of Police to the exercise by him of wider, or 
indeed of any, powers of regulation of the routes of vehicles be held to be well 
founded, they suggest as an alternative, that power to make bye-laws might be 
conferred on the London County Council ; with the proviso that omnibuses 
should be exempted from their jurisdiction on the ground that the County 
Council, who work tramways, have become the trade competitors of the omnibus 
companies. They recommend in this case that " authority to regulate the 
routes of omnibuses should be given to some independent person or body, such 
as the Commissioner of Police, or the proposed Traffic Board." They point out, 
however, that " such a division of authority would be likely to cause incon- 
venience, since the best results can only be secured by providing that all routes 
shall be laid down on a comprehensive plan and by a single authority." Their 
final conclusion is that a general power of regulating the routes of all classes of 
vehicles should be conferred upon both Commissioners of Police, subject to' the 
approval of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and in the case of 
the Commissioner of the City, to the consent of the Court of Mayor and 
Aldermen. They add that every proposed bye-law or regulation dealing with 
the subject should be examined and reported on by the proposed Traffic Board. 

7&., 1. 170. They mention as a possible objection that, inasmuch as the London County 
Council takes a leading part in carrying out street widenings and constructing 
new streets, it would be convenient that the same authority should have the 
power of prescribing routes for vehicles. They "think that this difficulty 
might be avoided by leaving the making of regulations in the hands of the 
Commissioners of Police, and providing that the London County Council, the 
Corporation of the City of London, and the Metropolitan Borough Councils, 
should be authorised to suggest to the Commissioners of Police, routes for 
vehicles, which, after examination by the proposed Traffic Board, might be 
approved or rejected, or approved on conditions by the Secretary of State." 

lb., 1. 171. Under the head of " {e) Special Regulation of Omnibus Traffic," the Fixing starting 

Royal Commission think it would be desirable that definite powers should be ^j^? ^^ 
conferred, subject to like conditions, on the Commissioners of Police "to omnibusrouies. 
determine the starting places and termini for omnibuses within their respective 
districts, as well as to make regulations for the preservation of order at such 
places, and also for limiting the time during which omnibuses shall be allowed 
to remain at standing or starting places, and for regulating the order of their 
departure." The powers which the Commissioners already possess within 

31012 I 
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the " Special Limits " of the Act of 1867, might, they think, with advantage be 
extended to the " General Limits " of the Act. 

Under the head of "(/) Breaking up of Streets " the Royal Commission 
state that the complaints of obstruction of traffic from this cause which they had 
received appeared to be well founded, and that the evil had increased in magni- 
tude in recent years. They give a full statement of the numerous companies 
and authorities who have power to break up the streets. They point out that 
although subways for pipes and wires would afford an effective remedy, their 
cost is so great as to prove in many cases prohibitive. Subways, they say, 
" can, with advantage be constructed, as has been done in the past, where new 
streets are being made, and old streets widened, or when other favourable 
opportunities occur, but the remedy is not one that can be applied generally." 
They refer to a Bill dealing with the subject which was deposited in Parliament 
by the Corporation of the City of London in 1902, and state that the recom- 
mendations which they have to make are substantially in agreement with the 
provisions of that Bill. They set out these recommendations in detail, and 
point out that fresh legislation would be required to give them effect. 

Under the head of "(^) Use of the Streets by Costermongers and Itinerant 
Vendors," the Royal Commission mention that there are " about 7,500 coster- 
mongers in London, that 142 streets are used by them to a greater or less extent 
for the purpose of their trade ", and that in some instances they cause obstruc- 
tion. The Commission " hold that the streets are primarily intended for the 
convenience of traffic and purposes of locomotion, and that the setting up, of 
what are practically shops, in the roadway, and the transaction of the business 
of a shop there, are practices which should only be permitted so long as the 
through or local traffic in the street is not materially affected." They discuss 
at some length the provisions of the law regarding the use of the streets by 
costermongers, hawkers, and itinerant vendors generally, and find them obscure 
and complex ; while they pronounce the procedure, in dealing with obstruction, 
to be tedious and unsatisfactory. " It does not appear to us right," they say, 
" that questions regarding the propriety of setting up what are, to all intents 
and purposes, shops in the crowded streets of the Metropolis should be left to 
be decided by a series of actions in the Law Courts between the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils and individual costermongers, under a law which is, admittedly, 
obscure and complex." They add that " The question that ought to be raised, 
is not whether a particular costermonger is causing annoyance or obstruction, 
but whether or not a certain street can or cannot be allowed to be used by 
costermongers for the purposes of their trade, with reasonable regard to the 
requirements of the travelling public." They think that an amendment of the 
law should be made in the direction of restoring its provisions to what they 
were before 1867 ; " that power should be given to the London County Council 
and the Corporation of the City of London to regulate and prohibit, by bye-laws, 
the use of the streets by costermongers or itinerant vendors"; that "all such 
bye-laws should be considered, and reported on by the proposed Traffic Board"; 
and that the Secretary of State " should have power to sanction the bye-laws 
either absolutely or conditionally." 

Under the head of "(A) Special obstructions to Traffic," the Royal 
Commission refer to such obstructions to the free use of the streets as Spital- 
fields Market and the Whitechapel Hay Market, and say that " it would be the 
duty of the proposed Traffic Board to call attention to all causes of obstruction 
in the streets, and to suggest appropriate remedies." In the particular case to 
which they refer, they state that according to their information improvements 
were being made in regard to Spitalfields Market which would remove the 
grounds of complaint. They think that the hay market should be removed 
from the Whitechapel High Street. 

Under the head of " (i) Maintenance of the Streets," the Commission 
mention several matters " in respect of which the street authorities have been 
said to be to blame," such as excessive camber of the street surface, excessive 
watering at the sides of streets, the use of unsuitable material for sanding the 
streets, the selection of unsuitable material for paving, the placing of rows of 
lamp-posts or standards down the centres of crowded streets, as well as the 
placing of public conveniences in places where they unnecessarily interfere 
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with traffic. They aire opposed, as a rule, to any direct interference in these 
matters with the discretion of the local bodies concerned, but they think it 
would probably have a good effect if the proposed Traffic Board were to make 

leport of suggestions in reference to them in their Annual Report. They desire, how- 
' ever, to state in the clearest terms that they " consider it of importance that 

all fixed obstacles or impediments to free and rapid movement in the streets 
should be removed where possible. In this way not merely will the movement 
of general traffic in the streets be facilitated, but the necessity for expensive 
street improvements may, in some degree, be obviated or postponed. We are 
of opinion that no fixed obstacle to traffic in future should be allowed to be 
placed in any street without the approval of the proposed Traffic Board." 

f5&., 1. 184. Under the head of '' (j) Subways for Pedestrians," the Royal Commission Subtcays/or 

" do not think such subways would be so generally used as to justify the P^^^^^^* 
requisite expenditure," but they add that "the growing congestion of the 
streets of London, and the probable increase in the number of fast motor 
vehicles add to the importance of the question." 

r&., 1. 185. Under the head of " {k) Cutting off of Water Supply," the Royal Cutting off 

Commission note the unnecessary disturbance of the streets caused by the ^^'^^ supply. 
' cutting off of the supply by the water companies on the occurrence of changes 
of tenancy. They assume "that under the Metropolitan Water Board there 
will not be any such ground of complaint." 

re., 1. 186. Under the head of " (J) Supervision of the laying of Pipes, Wires, &c., in Pipes and wires. 

the Streets," the Royal Commission observe that the exercise of supervision by 
some public authority over the laying of new pipes is becoming a question of 
importance. " Power should be given to the street authorities to require the 
owners of dead mains to remove them, if necessary, when laying new ones ; 
and plans should be provided, open to inspection by the public, showing all 
wires, pipes, and such underground works, laid under each street." Ihey 
recognise that these matters "have already been dealt with to some extent, 
and what is now required is the introduction of a definite system, dealing in 
a complete manner with the whole subject." 

26., 1. 187. Under the head of " (m) Cabstands," the Royal Commission are of opinion Cab stands. 

" that the Commissioners of Police should periodically review the position of 
the cabstands, and make such changes as they find desirable and practicable." 

lb., 1. 188. Under the head of " (n) Crawling Cabs," the Royal Commission mention Crawling cabs. 

that the question has often been discussed, and that the efforts of the police 
to mitigate the obstruction caused by loitering have not been altogether 
without effect. While recognising the evil they do not see their way to 
recommend any alteration in the existing law. 

lb., 1. 189. Under the head of " (o) Slow traffic keeping to the Kerb," the Royal Separation of 

Commission express the opinion that vehicles proceeding at a walking pace ^jow and fast 
"should, in the absence of reasonable grounds to the contrary, be required ^^•^• 
to keep as close as possible to the kerb." If this rule " could be generally 
enforced, it would materially relieve congestion in the streets by tending to 
separate the slow and &st traffic, but owing to the number of vehicles standing 
at the sides of the streets, it cannot be strictly enforced, and the satisfactory 
working of the rule will depend on the discretion exercised by the police in 
enforcing it." There appear, however, to be differences of opinion as to the 
law on the subject. 

/&., 1. 190. The Commission observe that much of the slow traffic consists of " heavy Removal of 

vehicles transporting materials to and from fiictories and workshops, situated factoines from 

within and adjoining, the central area." They look to the removal of factories ^^^^ central area. 

to less congested districts as likely to relieve the central streets from much of 

the heavy traffic. They point out that " the provision of cheap electrical power 

is a most potent factor in the direction of the decentralisation of manufactories," 

and they think that " every facility, both legislative and municipal, should be 

given to that end." 

Ib,y 1. 191. Under the head of " (p) Position of the Great Markets" the Royal Com- Markets. 

mission allude to this as a matter which seriously affects the traffic question, 
but " having regard to the repeated failures of attempts that have been made in 
the past to remove markets, or alter their position," they do not feel " justified 
in making any recommendation on the subject." 

S1042 I s 
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Under the head o£ " (g) Simplification and Consolidation of the Law," the Beport of 
Royal Commission recommend "that the law under which traffic in the R*^-*^-!^- 
London Streets is regulated, be simplified and consolidated. At present it is 
scattered over a series of Acts, the provisions of which are, in some cases 
obscure ; in others, they are inapplicable to present conditions ; and occasionally 
they can only be ascertained as the result of one or more expensive and trouble- 
some law suits." They give various illustrations, and mention that the need 
for consohdation and simplification has been rendered more urgent by the rapid 
increase in two new branches of traffic, unknown at the time of the Metro- 
politan Streets Act, 1867, — ^tramways and mechanically propelled vehicles — 
which, as they observe, are placed under the control of separate Departments of 
State. They mention that bye-laws and regulations relating to traffic are made 
by, or are subject to the approval of, the Home Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Local Government Board, the Commissioners of Works, the Ranger of the 
Park, and the London County Council ; and they point out that the natural 
consequence of such divided jurisdiction between various Departments, who are 
not bound to confer with each other or with the Commissioners of Police, is 
that some of the bye-laws overlap, while others are in conflict. 

They express the opinion that the legislation which they recommend for /*-i 1. 194. 
the simplification and consolidation of the Statutes regulating traffic in London 
should pro^ade " that all regulations and bye-laws relating to London traffic, by 
whatsoever authority they may have been fr»».med, should in the interests of 
co-ordination, go before the proposed Traffic Board, for examination and report, 
and especially before final approval, where such is required." 

The Royal Commission add that the question of the simplification of the Jb., 1. 195. 
laws regulating traffic is " only a portion of the general question of the simplifi- 
cation and consolidation of the Statutes relating to local government generally 
in the metropolis." There is, they say, " no doubt that complexity and 
obscurity in the Statute law are a serious hindrance to efficient administration 
generally ; and we recommend that the Statute law aflfecting the Metropolis 
should be revised and simplified." 
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Recent experience with regard to obstruction and the need of regulations. 

The obstruction caused by vans standing in the streets at railway receiving 
offices which has been much complained of will diminish if contemplated working 
arrangements between railway companies are carried into effect. Six receiN^ing 
offices have already been suppressed in consequence of the alliance between the 
Great Central and the Great Northern railway companies. 

The question of the regulation of routes has come into marked prominence 
since motor omnibuses came into general use, owing to complaints by the 
owners and occupiers of houses, of noise, vibration, smell, depreciation in the 
value of property attributed to these causes, and complaints by the road 
authorities of the damage which motor omnibuses occasion to roads, especially 
when driven at high speed. These questions were considered in 1906 by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Cabs and Omnibuses 
(Metropolis) Bill. The Committee made the following observations in their 
Report : — 

" In considering this matter and what regulations may be enforced to abate 
the annoyance and injury, it is desirable in the first place to point out a distinc- 
tion between different classes of streets. A person taking a house upon a main 
line of metropolitan traffic must in justice be prepared to tolerate the noise of 
such traffic, in whatever reasonable manner it may develop. A person, on the 
other hand, who for reasons of health or the necessities of occupation, takes a 
house off the line of such main traffic, has a just ground of complaint when the 
main traffic is diverted to pass his front door for no reason except the profits of 
private enterprise. The rights of the millions of people who benefit by the 
increased speed and area of public motor traffic may fairly be regarded as out- 
weighing the increased disturbance, within reason, of those who have elected to 
reside or carry on business in main thoroughfares. It is, on the other hand^ a 
condition of civilised life in a city that a citizen to whom comparative quiet is 
essential shall know that by residing in certain places he will be assured of it. 
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^' We are therefore of opinion, in the first place, that a commercial company 
or a public authority, if such shall hereafter enter this field, should not be at 
liberty to run motor omnibuses wherever it pleases with entire disregard to the 
character of the streets traversed. Any person desiring to run motor omnibuses 
in the metropolis should, in our opinion, supply to the proper authority a map 
of the route it is proposed that these should follow, and it should not be legal to 
run motor omnibuses along any route until such route has been approved by the 
said authority. This recommendation if acted upon will at once remove many 
grounds of just complaint, while in no way infringing private rights or handi- 
capping commercial enterprise. The stopping places of motor omnibuses at the 
end of routes should also not be chosen by the omnibus proprietors until after 
permission granted by the proper authority. Jhis recommendation requires the 
repeal of a section of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867. 

" The question whether such authority should be the Metropolitan Police 
or the County and Borough Councils does not come within the terms of refer- 
ence to us. At present regulations similar to that we propose are carried out by 
the Metropolitan Police. 

" This regulation will largely meet the complaint concerning the deprecia- 
tion of property by motor omnibuses. It should also be borne in mind that 
motor omnibuses, if they depreciate the value of some property, appreciate that 
of other property by bringing it within the quick and cheap reach of all persons 
employed in the Metropolis. A depreciation and appreciation of property is 
also caused by electric tramways. Aftex the enforcement of the above regula- 
tion, however, there will remain many grounds of public complaint against 
motor omnibuses. One of the chief of these is the vibration they cause. 

" In some cases we think that the injury alleged to be caused by vibration 
due to motor omnibuses is in reality due to heavy lorries, traction engines, etc. 
Persons whose houses are violently shaken sometimes attribute this, without 
investigation, to motor omnibuses. We are of opinion that heavy, slow moving 
mechanical trafiic crossing the metropolis should be restricted to certain pre- 
scribed routes, and should not be permitted to take short cuts through residential 
districts, or to make use at all hours of crowded narrow thoroughfitres in central 
London." 

Another aspect of the question which was brought to the notice of the Destruction of 
Royal Commission by several witnesses representing the local authorities has ^^^^ ^ ^m^ 
come into further prominence. The construction and paving of many of the ^^ ^ raj^ic. 
streets are not such as to make them suitable for very heavy traffic — especially 
for heavy vehicles travelling at high speed. The use of such a street by motor 
omnibuses cuts up the road and puts the local authority to heavy expense for 
repairs. Roads have been used in this way until they became impassable, and 
have then been abandoned for others which have been similarly destroyed in 
their turn. Such abuses inflict hardship on the community, inasmuch as those 
who cause the damage pay nothing for the use of the roads. If the use of such 
roads by heavy vehicles is not to be prohibited, a limitation of speed might well 
be imposed. 
S^r?%^n '^^^ ^^^®* pernicious of fixed obstructions are centre lamp-posts, and other Centre lamp- 

d65 permanent structures in the roadways. The Advisory Board of Engineers i?aa^«. 

" enter an earnest protest against the placing of lamp or tramway trolly wire 
standards in the centre of roadways at any point. The practice grew up no 
doubt from a mistaken idea of facilitating traffic by separating the up and down 
streams, on the assumption that the up and down traffic is equal in volume. 
This assumption is true only as an average, for as a fact, the balance is always 
fluctuating. With the varying pace of vehicles and necessary stoppages the 
longitudinal occupation of the centre of the road at frequent intervals with 
standards and their surrounding kerbs is most objectionable, and renders 
adjustment of pace so difficult that a wide thoroughfare is converted by them 
into two narrow and inconvenient lanes, which do not admit of the passage of 
the traffic nearly so well as one unobstructed street." 

Since the publication of this emphatic warning, centre lamp-posts have Obstruction by 
been erected throughout the entire length of one at least of the busiest metro- centre lampposts 
politan thoroughfares, diminishing its effective capacity by an amount which is ^^ increased. 
certainly large, and has been put as high as twenty-five per cent. Centre 
lighting is said to be cheaper than lighting from the side, but any saving that 
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can be effected in this way is dearly purchased at such a price. An objection 
to centre lamp-posts not mentioned by the Advisory Board is that they serve as 
refuges and so tempt pedestrians to cross at a much larger number of points 
than is necessary. Refuges must of course be provided, but the needless 
multiplication of crossing places, and the consequent occupation of the roadway 
by pedestrians is embarrassing to vehicular traffic, and a danger to the people 
themselves. 

The centre lighting of streets has been accomplished in the City of London, 
in Berlin, and probably elsewhere, in a wholly unobjectionable manner, by the 
simple expedient of suspending the lamps from chains or wires stretched from 
one side to the other, but the method is not applicable to very wide streets. 

Refuges are more necessary ^ in wide than in narrow streets, yet they are 
often to be found in the latter and not in the former. To take two familiar 
instances of busy streets, Pall Mall with a roadway 40 feet wide has no refuges 
bietween the two ends, while Bond Street, which is much narrower, has several. 
At and near the junction of Bond Street, and Brook Street five refuges may be 
seen within a few yards of each other in streets of such moderate width that 
refuges would hardly seem to be required, and many similar instances may be 
seen all over London. If the requirements in this respect were investigated, 
with due regard to the volume of traffic and the width of streets, it would 
probably be found that new refuges ought to be provided in some places, while 
existing refuges might be dispensed with in others. The Advisory Board of Report oi 
Engineers considered that refiiges should be placed further back than they are ^- ^ 
at present from the points of intersection of streets. P" 

Other obstructions of a permanent character such as lavatories, statues, 
obelisks, fountains, and lamp pillars of unnecessary size, are mentioned by the 
Advisory Board. They are often so placed as to offer impediment to free 
movement, and when the existence of such obstacles cannot be justified on 

Sounds of public convenience or embellishment, they ought to be removed, 
a systematic survey were made of every crowded thoroughfiire, and considera- 
tion were given to every addition, however small, that might be made to the 
capacity of the street by such means as the removal of obstacles in the roadway, 
the removal of railings and other projections which encroach upon the footways, 
the better apportionment of the total width between roadway and footways, and 
the rounding off of the comers of foot pavements at street junctions, it might be 
found possible to effect, at small cost, a large number of trifling improvements, 
which, though scarcely noticeable individually, would yet in the aggregate add 
appreciably to the facility of locomotion. Such measures could, however, only 
be looked to as affording some degree of temporary relief, and could not be 
regarded as a substitute for street widening, which, as a rule, is the only 
effective and final remedy. 

The Select Committee on Cabs and Omnibuses made the following remarks 
on the subject of the maintenance of roadways. " But even if noise be in large 
part suppressed, and heavy mechanical traffic confined to main routes, the chief 
cause of vibration will still be untouched, and nothing will remedy it except 
improved road surfaces in the Metropolis. So long as our streets are full of 
holes, so long injurious vibration must be caused by heavy vehicles. A weight 
of a ton and a half on one wheel of a laden motor omnibus, not felling by 
gravity, but driven downwards by a powerful spring, into a hole half an inch or 
more deep, delivers a most powerful blow that cannot fail to set up serious 
vibration. The most expert witness before us, Mr. Worby Beaumont, technical 
adviser to the Commissioner of Police, declared (Q. 2,976) that ' until road 
maintenance receives proper and intelligent attention, and until it is recognised 
that a road surface should be watched from the time it is made, and the proper 
mending done, vibration to roads and houses will result.' That view we accept, 
and therefore the chief cause of excessive vibration after the elimination of undue 
noise cannot, in our opinion, be attributed to motor omnibuses but to the 
unsatisfactory and multifarious road methods of the many local Metropolitan 
Authorities. 

might Jorm Vie This finding suggests that some better method should be adopted for the 

subject of special maintenance of important thoroughfares which traverse the areas of two or inore 
tnqwry. locsA iljfthorities. The upkeep of such thoroughfitres is a naatter of more than 
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local cooQern and is of such importance to the whole community that the 
expediency of carrying it out in a more efficient manner is a question which 
might well form the subject of special enquiry. 

The eflFect of motor omnibus traffic upon different kinds of paving has been Effect of motor 
reported upon by the Metropolitan Committee on Materials and Means of Paving traffic on paving 
the Streets of London. Their fifth Annual Report, issued in February, 1908, ''f^^''^^^' 
contains a number of reports from engineers and surveyors of Metropolitan 
Local Authorities. They concur generally in the opinion that motor omnibus 
traffic is very destructive to macadamized roads, but that it is not injurious to 
wood pavement or asphalt if the foundation of concrete is sufficiently thick. 
The dropping of oil is, they say, damaging to asphalt paving, but this ought 
not to occur if proper precautions are taken. 

Tar has been applied in various ways to macadamized roads, and many Improvements in 
experiments have been made with a view to improve the surface, and to formatwno/ 
minimise the nuisance of dust. Though they have not been uniformly sue- w^^^^^w^««* 
cessful, there is reason to hope that means will be found to improve the 
construction of roads in regard to their growing use for motor traffic. 

Obstruction caused by crawling cabs will diminish as motors supersede Crawling cabs. 
horse-drawn cabs. The driver of a motor cab pays for the petrol which he uses, 
and it is not in his interest either to consume fuel in perambulating the streets, 
or to travel at the slow pace of a horse cab moving at a walk. The motor 
cab proprietors discourage crawling on account of the wear of tyres and 
machinery. 

The supersession of horse drawn by mechanical vehicles which is going Effect on traffic 
on benefits traffic directly and indirectly. A mechanical vehicle occupies the ^/ substitution 
streets less than a horse vehicle because it is shorter and travels faster. The of^f'^^o.nical 

J fir norRP 

number of horses in London has diminished by many thousands, the con- vehicles. 
sumption- of forage has been largely reduced, and there is in consequence less 
carting than there was of hay, straw, and manure through the streets. Motor 
traffic causes no dirt. The gradual supersession of horses promotes cleanliness 
and ought to reduce the expenses of scavenging and cleansing of roadways. 

Congestion of traffic can be relieved by diminishing the volume of surface Relief of can- 
traffic as well as by adding to the capacity of the streets. Much has already gestion by taking 
been done to take traffic off the streets — notably by the construction of under- ^^ffif ^ff 
ground railways. The use of the telephone, which has now become general, jj ^^ ' , 
has affected traffic by diminishing the occupation of the streets by messengers, railways!^^ 
Had these facilities not come into use, the volume of traffic could not have ^w^^ '- 
grown to its present dimensions without unbearable pressure on the accom- 
modation of the streets. Something more might be done in this direction by 
>^p^^TT ^^^^ methods as the provision of a system of pneumatic tubes for the con- Pmumatic 
) 67* ' veyance of parcels. Much relief would be afforded if means could be found tubes. 

to deal with metropolitan markets by increasing their number, and placing new Markets 
markets in convenient situations with regard both to railway goods yards and to 
the areas of distribution. The Advisory Board of Engineers drew the attention 
of the Koyal Commission to this point, but they recognised that the question 
was one of great difficulty. Markets in relation to traffic have hitherto been 
regarded from the point of view of the direct physical obstruction which they 
occasion. Their positions, however, promote congestion in another way, namely, 
the occupation of the streets by slow-moving vans and carts, both full and 
empty, passing between markets on the one hand, and market gardens, railway 
goods yards, and retailers' shops, on the other. Much of this occupation of the 
streets might be avoided if markets were more numerous and better situated. 
The difficulty of dealing with this question is largely due to the existence 
of vested interests, but partly to the fact that new markets do not, as a rule, 
become popular unless they come into use spontaneously. 

CONCLUSION. 

The effect of recent changes upon the recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

In the three years which have elapsed since the Royal Commission Recapitulation 
completed their enquiry, many changes have taken place, some of which were ofrecent 
foreseen by them and were foreshadowed in their Report. It may be convenient ^ ^^' 
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to recapitulate the most important of these changes, and to consider to what 
extent they affect the recommendations of the Royal Commission. They 
comprise the opening for traffic of 26^ miles of new tube railways ; the sub- 
stitution of electrical for steam working on 68 miles of railway ; improvements 
in railway working ; the reconstruction of 28J miles of horse tramway for 
electrical working in the administrative CSounty ; Q) the construction of 80 
miles of new electrical tramways in the outer area ; the connection of detached 
tramway systems north and south of the Thames ; the opening for traffic of 
Vauxhall Bridge and Rotherhithe Tunnel ; the completion of Kingsway, 
Aldwych and other new streets ; the widening, partly or wholly accomplished, 
of Piccadilly and other important streets and roads ; the institution and sub- 
sequent abandonment of a passenger steamboat service on the Thames ; the 
introduction of more than a thousand motor omnibuses, and a still larger 
number of motor cabs ; a rapid growth in motor traffic generally, and a correspond- 
ing diminution in horse traffic ; a large increase in the traffic of urban railways, 
tramways, and omnibuses ; and a considerable falling off in the suburban 
traffic of the trunk railways — a falling off, moreover, which is likely to continue. 

In Greater London as a whole, population has increased with unabated 
rapidity ; it has continued to diminish in the centre, and to increase in the 
outer area ; movement has increased in a much higher ratio than population ; 
the demand for locomotion facilities is becoming constantly greater, though for 
the moment it has been more than met in the central area. Concurrently with 
these changes, railway enterprise in London, which had been abnormally active, 
has received a check from which it shows no signs of recovering : while on the 
other hand the provision and improvement of tramway fiicilities has made and 
is making steady progress, though not to the extent, or altogether in the 
direction, advocated by the Royal Commission. 

In the summary of the their conclusions which they give at the end of Report of 
their Report they say : " Increased modem means of locomotion and transport ^' C.,L21i 
are much needed both to facilitate movement within the central area, and to 
facilitate access to and from and within the suburbs for those who work in 
London and live outside. Electric tramways and railways are necessary for 
both these purposes, tramways mostly for the former, and railways mostly for 
the latter, wi(h inter-connection between the two." 

While the experience of the last three years bears out the general conclusion 
that additional means of locomotion are much required, especially for the second 
of the two purposes mentioned by the Royal Commission, it is to be observed 
that so far, developments have not proceeded on the lines which they contem- 
plated. Tramways are finding a large field of usefulness in carrying passengers 
in and out between the centre and the outskirts, and are drawing suburban 
traffic away from the trunk railways, while electric railways and omnibuses are 
carrying a large proportion of the central urban traffic. It is also to be 
observed that although the new facilities, which have come into existence since 
the Royal Commission reported, have gone far to satisfy the requirements of 
the central area, if indeed they have not more than met them for the time being, 
it can hardly be doubted that the demand will soon overtake the existing 
supply. This is certain to occur when better means of communication are 
provided between the centre and the outskirts, since improved access will bring 
more people to the centre, and stimulate movement within the central area. 
It follows that the facilities for getting about from one part of London to 
another must keep pace with improvements in the facilities for moving in 
and out. 

The Royal Commission continue : " The tramways system of London is* /&., 1. 216* 
disconnected and insufficient ; it should be largely eJ^tended, and the portions 
of the tramway system that are now isolated should be linked together, through 
communication being provided from east to west and from north to south." 
Some progress has been made in this direction, for instance, a line of tramway 
has been carried across Westminster Bridge and along the Victoria Embank- 
ment ; one line of through communication by tramway has been provided from 



(*) Of thiB 2t\ miles were electrified by companies owning tramways within the 
Coanty ; the remaining 2^\ miles were converted to electrical working by the London 
County Conncil. 
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north to south ; isolated portions have been linked together by the tramway 

over Vauxhall Bridge ; another connection will be made when the widening 

of Blackfriars Bridge is completed ; and probably a third over Kew Bridge. 

But there is no sign o£ an intention to undertake tramway construction in the ^^ proceeding 

centre of London on a scale such as the Royal Commission evidently had in y^^^^^^^'^o/ 

p^n^^^of/; '"i^d- They say : " We believe that much could be done in tramway develop- 
* ment without having recourse, at any rate in the first instance, to great and 

costly street improvements, but as such improvements are unavoidable in any 
case, the preference should be given to those which will fiicilitate the extension 
of the tramway system." This recommendation now appears to be especially Recommenda- 
applicable to streets radiating outwards from the centre. The existing ^^^(^^ ^^^^^^ 
conditions of traffic in the crowded central thoroughferes, is hardly such as to gpeciaUy appli- 
warrant the expectation that tramways could be laid in them without extensive cable to radiat- 
widening, and of this there is at present no visible prospect. The expense of *^i/ streets. 
widening central thoroughfiires on a great scale would be enormous, and it does ^«^^y widening 
not therefore seem likely that any general widening of streets in the central %^^Q^Q%are8 
area, sufficient to admit of the introduction of tramways, could be carried out ^^^ likely to he 
for some time to come. undertaken. 

Ib.j I. 216. Again : " We desire to draw special attention to the importance that urban Recommenda- 

railways, traversing London from side to side, on routes where there is a heavy ^'^on of the Royal 
traffic, should have four lines of way, in order to provide a separate service for Commission that 
fast and for stopping trains, and thus admit, by means of a few interchange should have f^r 
stations, of rapid transit to the suburbs fi-om all the stations on the local lines." Unea of way. 
This is a counsel of perfection, most desirable if it could be carried into eflfect, 
but one that involves the duplication of existing railways, or the construction of 
new railways with four tracks. There is at present no apparent probability Unlikely to be 
that works of such magnitude will be carried out by private enterprise ; indeed, earned out at 
the Metropolitan District Railway Company have abandoned the duplicate ^^fjate mter- 
deep level line, which they had power to conaftruct, on the ground that it prise. 
would not pay. The idea of a fast and slow service could perhaps be 
realised to some extent by working railways, tramways and omnibuses in 
combination. 

/&. 1.216. The Commission proceed : "Owing to the high capital cost of tube railways. Suggested c/ieap 

constructed under present conditions, there is a difficulty in providing a ^iil^^y^^^^ ^"^ 
sufficient number or such railways to distribute population over the outlying 
districts, but we are advised that it is possible to construct a cheaper type of 
deep level railway adapted for suburban traffic, with fewer and less expensive 
stations, and rising to the surface when the open country is reached ; such 
railways would help to solve the housing problem by carrying the population to 
districts not yet built over." This valuable suggestion has been public property has not been 
for more than three years, but no such railway has yet been promoted, nor is adopted. 
there any immediate prospect of the suggestion being acted upon. The 
construction of several new railways has indeed been authorised, an extension 
of time for construction has in one case been granted by Parliament, 
and all the authorised lines would be of unquestionable value if they could 
be made. It is entirely a question of money, and so far the capital has not 
been raised. 

/6., I. 216. The Royal Commission contemplated that " if private enterprise will not Suggestions of 

construct the necessary railways, the local authorities might be authorised to ^^, Royal Com- 

give assistance in view of the fact that rehousing within the central area ^^la^horities 

involves a heavy loss to the rates, and that it may be cheaper, and will be shotdd assist tha 

better in other respects, to help in making healthier residences in the suburbs construction of 

accessible." No action has been taken on this suggestion, which would of railways 

course require legislation. i^^^t^" 

In considering these questions it must be borne in mind that the only tube Considerations 
railways in operation up to the year 1905 — ^namely, the City and South pointing to need 
London, the Waterloo and City, and the Central London had all been fairly '(^ailwar^'' ""^ 
successful. There had been a fierce contest among promoters seeking powers to facilities, 
construct new railways, great results were expected to follow the electrification 
of the Metropolitan and District Railways, there was much need of facilities 
for locomotion within and without the central area, and the ability of tramways 
to meet the requirements of suburban traffic had not been fully tested. These 
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considerations pointed to railways as the best means of pro\iding for the 
radiating traffic between the centre and the outskirts, and there was no reason 
to apprehend that capital for their construction would not be forthcoming'. 
The anticipations of three years ago have not been fulfilled. While, on the 
one hand, the financial results of the working of the new tube railways has been 
disappointing, and the effect of electrifying the old underground railways has not 
come up to expectation, on the other, the electric tramways have proved that 
they are capable of carrying a large volume of suburban traffic, and of com- 
peting successfully with railways to a limited extent. They can be constracted 
at a cost which admits of a fair return on the capital outlay, and if the roads 
in which they are placed were widened, tramcars might run at speeds little 
inferior to the speed of suburban railway trains. The cost of widening 
radiating roads in the outskirts and making new roads on which tramways 
might be laid would be much less than the cost of constructing railways of 
any kind, and would bear no comparison with the cost of widening streets in 
the central area. For these reasons tramway extension on a large scale, 
coupled with the unification of the tramway systems and the removal of 
obstacles to through running, seems at present to offer the best practicable 
means of dealing with the dense suburban traffic up to a distance of 8 or 10 
miles from the centre of London. Outside the 10 mile limit there is a wide 
field open lo the Trunk railways, in which tramways could not compete 
effectively for through traffic, and would probably act as feeders to the 
railways. Meanwhile, it would appear that the traffic of the central area might 
be largely left to underground railways and omnibuses. 

With the exception of the changes referred to above, nothing of any 
moment has occurred in the course of the last three years to weaken or 
disturb the recommendations of the Royal Commission. The general situation 
is substantially the same as it was in 1905 ; the evils which their report 
discloses, though temporarily mitigated in some respects, remain unchecked 
and unabated, and the need for remedies is as great as it was, if indeed it is 
not greater. 
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The Trajffic Board proposed by the Royal Commission. 

The Royal Commission recognised the existence of special difficulties due Report of 
to the changing conditions of the problem of London traffic. "In the absence," R- C.,!^^ 
they say, "of a central body possessed of wide jurisdiction and authority, there 
existed a fundamental difficulty which could not be overcome by the appoint- 
ment of temporary Royal Commissions or Select Committees of Parliament. 
It would have been possible, at any particular date, to draw up a general 
scheme for street improvements, and the provision of facilities for locomotion 
and transport, and the financial difficulties in the way of carrying it out could 
have been overcome by legislation providing for assistance fi-om municipal 
funds ; but even if any such general scheme had been devised, it would 
probably have been out of date before it was completed, and no permanent 
body existed which could modify it from time to time, in accordance with 
the ever changing conditions of the problem." 

The main result of their labours was a unanimous recommendation that an /^., 1. 1^7. 
authority or tribunal should be established, clothed with special powers in 
regard to traffic questions in and around London. They found that — 

(1) "No general and systematic improvement of the streets of London 

has ever been attempted, and the works carried out have not been 
sufficient to meet the ever growing wants of the population." 

(2) " Railways of all classes have been practically left to private pro- 

moters, subject to such regulation as could be enforced by the 
intermittent control of Select Committees of Parliament." 

(3) There is no co-ordination of the tramways worked by the London 

County Council with those in other counties or with the tramways 
owned by Companies, " and the construction of tramways on an 
adequate scale has been impeded by the exercise of the local veto, 
while the narrowness of the streets constitutes an obstacle to their 
extension so as to provide through communication." . . 
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(4) " The construction and maintenance of the main roads leading out 
of London have never been properly controlled or regulated. ' 
They consider that " under such conditions the best results could not be 
obtained," and they attribute the existing difficulties largely " to the non- 
existence in the past of some central authority with jurisdiction over a wide area, 
endowed with ample powers and charged with the duty of looking after the 
interests of London." They refer to the opinions expressed by Committees of 
the Houses of Parliament and Royal Commissions appointed from time to time 
to deal with special questions, all pointing to the need of systematic control, 
and state that " no adequate remedy for the evil has ever been devised, and no 

Leport of steps have been taken which could be fairly described as more than temporary 

LC.,I.199. palliatives." They add that " no local authority exists, or has ever existed. No existing 

possessed of such jurisdiction and power as to enable it to deal with locomotion and ci'^^^^^jiy oom- 

^., traffic as a whole." They draw special attention to the fact that the problem is ^uh lo^moiion 

continually changing, and that continuous attention to it is essential. While, as a whole. 

'6., I. 200. they say, " it is necessary that the provision of means of locomotion and transport 
should be carried out in accordance with a comprehensive plan, it is equally 
necessary that the plans should be modified from time to time to meet the 
changing requirements of the population, and make use of the latest scientific 
inventions. Under these circumstances the only effective remedy appears to us Traffic Board 
to be the creation of a permanent authority, possessed of special knowledge and ^^^ ^V ^ff^^^^^ 
experience, and giving continuous attention to all questions affecting locomotion ^^^ ^' 
and transport in London." In their opinion the present system has failed. 

The Royal Commission then give their reasons for believing that the Control of 
general control of measures affecting locomotion and transport in London, as well traffic cannot he 
as power to carry them out, cannot be delegated to any existing local or municipal any^^istinq 
authority, to a representative authority created for the purpose, or to a nominated authority. 

lb., I. 201. body. " It seems to follow," they say, " that the only course remaining is to 
establish a central body, limited in its powers and duties, so as to avoid 
interference with the functions of existing local authorities." 

lb., I. 202. They then proceed to define the powers and duties of the Traffic Board Suggested 

whose creation they recommend. powers and 

The Board should, they think, — Traffic Board. 

(1) Make a yearly report to Parliament on locomotion, transport and 

traffic in Greater London, dealing with the whole subject. 
Ib.y I. 203- (2) Undertake the preliminary examination, before consideration by 

205. Parliament, of Bills seeking statutory powers for the construction 

or extension of works affecting the means of locomotion and 

transport in Greater London. 
lb., I. 206. (3) Prepare schemes for works for or in connection with the provision 

of means of locomotion or transport, if required to do so by His 

Majesty's Government, or by a local authority with the approval 

of His Majesty's Government. 

(4) Report specially and advise on any question affecting London traffic 

or locomotion that might be referred to it by His Majesty's 
Government. 

(5) Consider and report to the confirming authority on all bye-laws or 

regulations for the control of street traffic or the prevention of 
obstruction in the streets, and make suggestions for their improve- 
ment and modification. 

(6) Report on any questions affecting locomotion or traffic within the 

area under the control of a local authority or other public body, 
at the request of the authority, vdXh the previous approval of His 
Majesty's Government. 

(7) Report on the improvement of the main roads leading out of 

London. 

(8) Report on the building laws as affecting districts not yet built over 

within the area of Greater London. 

(9) Report on the revision and amendment of the laws regulating the 

breaking up of the Btreet43. 

(10) Report on the consolidation and amendment of the laws affecting 

traffic. 
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(11) Inquire into and determine any difference of opinion between local ^®P®^^^ 

authorities regarding their respective contributions to a public ^'^'ti-^Cu. 
improvement, or to the division of any charge between them, on 
the application of either party. 

(12) Hear and determine disputes relating to through running, or the 

interchange of traffic on or between railways and tramways, or as 
to bye- laws, whether between local authorities or private com- 
panies. 

(13) Determine such matters as Parliament should think fit to assign to 

it, especially with reference to disputes arising in connection with 
the construction and working of tramways and railways after 
they have been authorised by Act of l^arliament. 

(14) Facilitate and suggest amalgamation or joint working of railways Ih.^ I. 208. 

and tramways under suitable conditions. 

(15) Render services in connection with the abolition of the veto in the Ib.^ I. 209. 

case of tramways. 
In indicating in general terms the nature of the duties which they think ^K I» 210. 
the Board could perform, the Royal Commission strongly deprecate the idea 
that the list is exhaustive. " Experience and further consideration," they say, 
" will doubtless show that other duties may with advantage be added to those 
which we have mentioned, and we think that if found necessary, the constitution 
of the Board should be modified fi-om time to time.'' Again, " the Board should 
grow and be developed as further experience and changing circumstances may 
show to be necessary. If, for example, it is decided hereafter to carry out an 
important urban railway at the cost of London, the Board might be required to 
undertake such duties in connection therewith as are performed by the Rapid 
Transit Railroad Commissioners of New York City, or the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission of Boston ; or, if at any time found expedient, it could exercise such 
powers of supervision over the working of railways and tramways as are given 
to the Boards of State Railroad Commissioners of New York and Massachusetts." 

The Commission were not prepared to recommend that the decision of the Ib.<, I. 211. 
Board on proposals for providing additional means of locomotion and transport 
in London should be final. It was their opinion that the authority of Parlia- 
ment, as a safeguard and final Court of Appeal, should be retained. They, 
however, express the hope that the Board " would secure the confidence of the 
public, and would come in time to be regarded by all concerned with such 
confidence that, in the majority of instances, its conclusions would be generally 
accepted." 

The functions of such a Board as the Royal Commission recommend, are, ^.^ I. 212. 
they say, " of an advisory and semi-judicial character, and do not, as outlined 
for the present, involve tne exercise of executive or legislative authority ; still 
less do they involve the power of raising money by taxation in any form." 
They are of opinion that " the Board should consist of a chairman and not 
more than four nor less than two other members," and they " prefer that there 
should not be more than three members in all " . . . " No member of the 
Board should engage in any business, or have any interests which might 
conflict, or appear to conflict, with the proper discharge of his official duties ; 
nor should he be a member of any local authority in London, or have any 
occupation which would limit the time which he could devote to the work 
of the Board." The members should be " specially selected by His Majesty's 
Government and be paid such salaries as are sufficient to secure thoroughly 
competent men " . . . " The first members of the Board should be named 
in the Act providing for its constitution and prescribing its functions." 

Finally, the Royal Commission contemplate that the Board would main- jj,^^ j. 214. 
tain a friendly attitude towards all the authorities, companies, and persons with 
whom it is brought into relation, that it would endeavour to reconcile con- 
flicting interests, facilitate co-operative action, and be ready to act as arbitrator. 
" It should be given such a staff as experience may show to be 
for the proper discharge of its duties." 

The Commission consider that the cost of the Board and its staff could •'*•> 1- 215. 
be partly met by charging fees in connection with its duties. Any excess to 
be levied rateably from the local areas within its jurisdiction. 
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Up to the present no legislation has been passed establishing a Statutory 
Traffic Board in accordance with the above recommendations. Such steps as 
have been taken by the Board of Trade are described in the Prefatory Note. 

Detailed enquiries recommended by the Royal Commission. 

Report of At the outset of their report, the Royal Commission expressed the view Necessity for 

R. C.,I. 3. that such a question as the best means of locomotion and transport in London further inquiry 
" should be considered in the first instance on broad and general lines, and that, on special 
subsequently, a series of separate and distinct enquiries should be undertaken in *^^^ *• 
order to deal with particular branches of the subject." Acting on this view, 
they confined themselves to the broad aspects of the problem, leaving special 
branches for future consideration, and passing them by with little more than an 
indication of the need for the detailed investigations which they were imable to 
undertake themselves. 

The following subjects are mentioned as calling for special enquiry. 
Tb^^ I. 68. (1) The preparation of a general plan. 

76., I. 84. (2) Proposals submitted to them by the Advisory Board of Engineers 

for widenings and improvements. 
■^•»^86 (3) The building laws applying to Greater London. 

^^ (4) The main roads leading out of London. 

-**•» ^' ^^' (5) The selection of routes for tramways. 

Ih., 1. 103. ^g^ The expediency of the working of large tramway systems by 

Ib.y 1. 112. municipalities. 

T ,«„ (7) Questions relating to the need for additional railway accommodation 

^- ^- ^^^' and facilities. 

76., 1. 144. (8) The choice between various methods of providing railway accommo- 

dation. 
76., 1. 150. (9) Proposals for construction of underground railways under royal 

parks or property or tramways across or along roads in the same. 
Some of these matters are specifically mentioned as proper subjects for 
enquiry by the Traffic Board. It would doubtless be desirable that the same 
body should take part in all special enquiries relating to London traffic, as such 
matters are so closely related to each other, that their consideration can be 
undertaken best by a body possessing a general knowledge of the whole subject. 

Other enquiries would doubtless be required should it be decided to give Furth&r in- 
effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commission in regard to the numerous quiries arising 
changes in the law which they consider necessary or desirable. The matters in out ofrecom- 

relation to which amendment of the law is, in their opinion, required are : — menaationsas 

' . ^ changes %n 

jf,^^ I, 32. (1) Extension to the London County Council of the powers conferred the law. 

upon the City Corporation and the Metropolitan Borough Councils 

by Michael Angelo Taylor's Act. 
76., I. 84. (2) Prevention of the creation of obstacles to the future widening of 

streets. 
Amendment and unification of the building laws. 
Simplification and amendment of procedure for obtaining powers for 

the construction of tramways. 
(5) Abolition of the veto exercisable by local and road authorities and 

by frontagers, under the provisions of the Tramway Act, 1870, 

and the standing orders of Parliament. 
Grant of wayleaves to the promoters of tube railways subject to 

payment for structural damage. 
Power, in certain circumstances, to railway companies to buy land 

bj' agreement over and above land required for purposes of 

construction. 
Power to the London County Council to acquire land in connection 

with railways which they may assist in constructing. 
Power to local authorities to guarantee receipts to railway companies 

in respect of additional trains in certain conditions. 
Remedy of defects found to exist in the Metropolitan Streets 
161, and Act, 1867, and removal of doubts and ambiguities in Section 11 

of the Act, and in Section 54 of the Metropolitan Police 

Act, 1839. 



lb., I. 86 
and 87. 


(3) 
(4) 


/*., 1. 11. 

lb., 1. 115 
and 116. 


(5) 


lb., 1. 150. 


(6) 


lb., 1. 146. 


(7) 


R., 1. 151. 


(8) 


lb., I. 158. 


(9): 


76., 1. 160, 


(10) 
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(11) Power to the Metropolitan Police in regard to the removal of Report of 

horses and vehicles from one position to another in the streets. R.C., 1.165. 

(12) Power to the Commissioners of Police in regard to the regulation i*., 1. 166, 

of the routes of vehicles, and the making of special regulations in 167, 168, 
regard to the routes of omnibuses. Jl^^* ^^ 

(13) Power to the Commissioners of Police to determine starting places 

and termini of omnibuses, and to make regulations. *' ' 

(14) Power to street authorities in regard to the breaking up of streets, Ih., 1. 173, 

and removal of doubts in regard to the powers of the Corporation ]-]^ *^^ 
under Section 133 of the City of London Sewers Act, 1848. 

(15) Clearing up of obscurity and complexity of the law regarding the lb,, 1. 177, 

use of the streets by costermongers, hawkers and itinerant ^^8, 179, 
vendors, and bestowal of power on the Corporation of the City ^" 

and on the London County Council to regulate and prohibit 
such use. 

(16) Prohibition of any fixed obstacle to traffic in the streets without lb., 1. 183. 

the approval of the Traffic Board. 

(17) Power to street authorities to require owners of dead mains to ^., 1. 186. 

remove them when laying new ones. 

(18) Removal of doubts as to the law in regard to slow traffic keeping ^-^ I- 189. 

to the kerb. 

(19) Simplification and consolidation of the law in regard to the -^-^ I- 1^3, 

regulation of traffic. ^^ ^^^• 

(20) Revision and simplification of the statute law affecting the Ih*^ 1. 195. 

Metropolis. 

Some of these These numerous recommendations are mentioned in the order in which 

subjects might he they occur in the Report. Many of them refer to the same or similar subjects 

cofisidered and could doubtless be considered together. These, and the other subjects 

together. mentioned before, would require minute and prolonged investigation, which 

might, if thought desirable, be undertaken by Parliamentary, Departmental, or 

other Committees specially appointed for the purpose. There would, however, 

be obvious advantages in entrusting them to a single body, familiar with all the 

details and aspects of the traffic problem, and with their interdependence upon 

each other. 
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This Memorandum relates to the matters which are referred to in Chapter 
VIII. of the Report of the Royal Commission on London Traffic and includes 
notices of all important alterations which have been made in laws and regulations 
affecting these matters from the date of that Report till the end of the year 
1907 ; it includes also notes of Reports made to Parliament by the Home 
Office on provisions in Private Bills affecting traffic in the Metropolitan Police 
District. 

I. It has not been found possible to introduce into Parliament a measure ConsoUdatian of 
for the simplification and codification of the law under which traffic in London ^^ ^^' 
is regulated. The urgent need of such codification, as explained in paragraphs 
Report of A92-3-4 of the Report of the Royal Commission, is fully appreciated by the 
R.C.,1. 192- Secretary of State and he has been in communication with the Parliamentary 
94. Draughtsman on the subject ; but owing to the claims of more pressing 

subjects upon the attention of Parliament legislation on this subject has been 
impracticable. 

IL The most important legislative enactment touching street traffic has Public Bill 
been the London Cab and Stage Carriage Act of 1907 (7 Edw. 7, c. 55) which legislation. 
has dealt with certain of the recommendations of the Royal Commission and 
of the Select Committee on Hackney Carriages of 1906. 

The chief provisions of this Act are here summarised : — 

Section 1 enables the Secretary of State to fix fares for cabs fitted with 
taximeters with a minimum fare of Qd. per mile. This seciion 
removes the doubts which existed as to his powers to fix fiires 
for taximeter cabs and as to the extent of the limitations thereon 
imposed by earlier statutes. 

Section 2 abolishes the system of " privileged " cabs at Metropolitan 
Raih^^ay Stations. The abolition is however subject to suspension 
or modification by the Secretary of State, and being admittedly of 
a temporary and experimental character, it is limited to two 
years. Le.^ until 1st January, 1910. 

Section 3 enables the Secretary of State to apply all or any of the 
provisions of the Acts relating to stage carriages to such carriages 
as on every journey go to or come from some place outside 
London. The stage carriages in question have heretofore been 
exempt from these provisions under s. 2 of the London Hackney 
Carriage Act of 1843 or s. 5 of the Metropolitan Public Carriage 
Act, 1869. 

Section 4 empowers the Commissioners of the Metropolitan and City 
Police to regulate the stopping places for stage carriages in 
London : thus giving effect to the recommendation in paragraph 
lb.. 171. 171 of the Report of the Royal Commission. 

Section 5 applies the enactments relating to stage carriages in London 
to carriages used on any street in London by virtue of an order 
under the Light Railways Act, 1896, in like manner as to 
tramcars under the Tramways Act, 1870. 

In consequence of the passing o£ the above Act the existing Order of the i^^^ Order of 
Secretary of State made under the Metropolitan Public Carriage Act, 1869, Secretary of 
was revised and replaced by a fi'esh Order dated 30th December, 1907 ; and State. 
a series of Orders was made under section 2 with respect to " privileged " cabs. 

The efi^ect of the Orders relating to " privileged " cabs may be very 
briefly given. Exclusive '* privilege " of cabs has been abolished at all the 
great central termini of railways running into London, and at Vauxhall and 
im Junction stations. Subject to the regulations made by the companies 
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for the preservation of order, all licensed cabs are now admitted in their turn 
to such stations on payment of Id. The Secretary of State has suspended 
the operation of the section in regard to all other stations in London. 

The operation of these provisions is being carefully watched by the police, 
the railway companies, and the representatives of the cab drivers. It is too 
early to express a final opinion on their expediency ; the question of the 
retention or modification of the Act and the Orders made in pursuance of it 
will have to be considered in the autumn of 1 909. 

The chief novel provisions of the Order of the Secretary of State, dated 
30th December, 1907, which relate to traffic and to the convenience and safety 
of hirers and the public, are the following : — 

Paragraph 14. — In pursuance of section 3 of the Act of 1907 the 
provisions of all Acts and Orders relating to stage carriages are applied to 
all carriages running on tramways or light railways, and to all omnibuses, 
char-a-bancs, wagonettes, &c., plying for hire, four-horse stage-coaches 
being alone excepted. 

Paragraph 18. — Drivers' and conductors' licences are made revocable 
by the Commissioner of Police in the event of the holder becoming unable 
to exercise his calling without risk to the public. 

This enables the Commissioner to deal with cases of defective 
vision, physical feebleness, recklessness, and other causes of public danger, 
as well as with cases of lapse into drunken or criminal habits. 

Paragraph 30. — Drivers and conductors must at all times during 
empWment carry a copy of their licence. 

The main object of this is not only to provide for speedy identifi- 
cation, but also to put an end to the practice of borrowing badges, 
and using out-of-date badges by means of which many unlicensed 
and unfit persons were enabled to drive public carriages without 
detection. 

Paragraph 29 makes it an offence for a driver to drive a carriage 
of a type other than that specified in the licence ; e.g. for a man 

drive a motor 
proof of his 
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duly authorised so 



himself 
to do 



to 
on 



licensed to drive a horsed 

cab without having been 

qualifications. 

Paragraphs 39 and 40 require every motor cab to be fitted with a 

taximeter, and allow any cab to be fitted with a taximeter approved by the 

Commissioner. 

Schedule K fixes the fares for motor cabs fitted with a taximeter 

according to a scale which depends on a combination of time and distance, 

the fare rising at the rate of the distance run while the cab is progressing 

at ordinary speeds, and in the ratio of the time which elapses while it is ^t 

rest or progressing at a slow rate. 

Schedule L fixes a lower scale on similar principles for horsed 

taximeter cabs. 

III. The Secretary of State has from time to time drawn the attention 
of parliamentary committees to proposals in tramway and other Bills promoted 
by local authorities and private companies which have appeared likely, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Police, to increase the difficulties of regulating, 
street traffic. The chief proposals on which such action has been taken have 
been as follows : — 

1. Tramways over Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges. — The London Report of 
County Council (Tramways) Bill of 1905 proposed that the Council's ?^9''/|4^ 



tramways on the south side of the river, which at that time terminated m 
York Koad and Blackfriars Road, should be extended over Westminster 
Bridge, along the Embankment, and over Blackfriars Bridge. The new 
tramway was also to connect with an existing tramway in Stangate, and to 
join near Waterloo Bridge another tramway w^ich was to be brought through 
the subway (previously authorised) from Southampton Row to the 
Embankment. The Home Office laid before Parliament the views of the 
Commissioner of Police, who pointed out that the passage of tramcars from 
Westminster Bridge on to the Embankment would add to the obstruction 
of traffic which even then occurred in Bridge Street, owing to the quantity of 
heavy and slow-moving traffic approaching or coming from the Bridge, and 
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might at times block the approaches to the Hoases of Parliament ; that the 
extension of the tramways in Stangate would cause similar, though lesq 
frequent, interruption to the traffic coming north over the Bridge ; and that the 
tramcars emerging from the subway near Waterloo Bridge would render the 
Embankment less available for general traffic. At the request of the Hou^e 
of Commons Committee to which the Bill was referred, the Commissioner 
attended before them and explained his views more fully. After taking a 
considerable amount of evidence, the Committee passed the Bill, subject to a 
condition that Blackfriars Bridge should be widened. The Bill, however, failed 
to pass the House of Lords. 

The extension of the tramways over the Bridges was again proposed in the 
London County Council (Tramways) Bill of 1906, and this year passed both 
Houses of Parliament. The House of Commons Committee, however, aftor 
, consultation with the Home Office and the Commissioner of Police, inserted 
special provisions for the regulation of the traffic. These provisions (1) 
empower the Commissioners of- the Metropolitan and of the City Police to 
suspend the tram service on occasions of State or days of specially congested 
traffic, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State ; (2) empower 
the Commissioners to appoint stopping places for tramcars on these lines {see 
remarks in paragraph II above, as to effect of sec. 4 of the London Cab and Stoge 
Carriage Act of 1907) , (3) require that no car shall stop on the bridges or 
within certain distances of the bridge-ends ; (4) required the exits from the 
tramway subway on the Embankment to be so constructed as to afford the 
police an unobstructed view of cars approaching the Embankment. 
5^^ ?AQ 2. Tramway down Tottenham Court Road. — It was proposed in the Tramway down 

104.'' London County Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill of 1904 tx) ^^^^^J^^ 

continue the existing tramway in the Hampstead Road along Tottenham Court '*"*' 
Road to Oxford Street. The proposal to have a terminus at the junction of 
* Tottenham Court Road and Oxford Street was open, in the opiuion of the 

Commissioner of Police, to considerable objection. The following extracts from 
the report made by the Home Office to Parliament on this Bill embodied the 
Commissioner's views : — 

" The Commissioner of Police reports to the Secretary of State that a 
stopping place near the * Horse Shoe ' Hotel at the southern end of Tottenham 
Court Road, where it joins Oxford Street, would cause serious obstruction and 
be a source of danger. The road is a very busy one, with much carriage and heavy 
traffic, including a large omnibus service. According to a return which has 
been prepared by the police, the number of vehicles that passed the ' Horse 
Shoe ' Hotel, where the tramway terminus would be situated, between 8 a.m. 
and 12 midnight on the 5th of January last was 9,377, and the traffic would, 
of course, be very much heavier during the London season. 

" The Commissioner also points out that Tottenham Court Road at its 
northern end is only 46 feet wide, with a large underground lavatory in the 
centre, and is of opinion that a tramway at this point would cause erreat delay 
and render the traffic, already very heavy and difficult of regulation, almost 
unworkable. 

'* The view which has been submitted by the Commissioner of Police to the 
Royal Commission is that the actual terminus of a tramway where the reversing 
of the car and the loading and unloading necessarily takes place should not be 
in or at the point of junction with an arterial thoroughfare already full of 
other traffic. The arrangements to be made to avoid this must, of course, 
depend on the circumstances of each particular case. At some places, the 
tramway termini could be made to take the form of a loop, one portion being ia 
a side and relatively not busy street, so that the return journey could be made 
without reversing the car, and loading and unloading could talce place without 
hindrance to traffic using the main thoroughfare and without danger to 
passengers attempting to enter the tramcars. Such an arrangement now exists 
at Hammersmith Broadway. In other cases the difficulty might be met by 
placing the terminus at a short distance from the point of junction. The ideal 
arrangement, though in most cases it would be too expensive to be insisted on, 
would be that the cars should arrive in and depart from a yard corresponding 
in effect to a railwav terminus." 
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Report of 
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104. 



A tram terminns unsuitably placed causes the utmodt hindrance to trnftc, 
and great difficulties have been experienced by the police in the regulation of 
the traffic at some of the existing termini whicn have been selected without any 
consultation with the police, and entirely without reference to their suitability 
as regards the general traffic. 

The proposal was rejected by the House of Commons. 

8. Tramways down the Edgware Road to the Bayswater Road. — The 
London County Council's Tramway Bills of 1904 and 1906 contained proposals 
for a tramway along the Edgware feoad to the Bayswater Road, with a terminus 
near the Marble Arch. On both occasions, the Secretary of State laid before 
Parliament a report giving the views of the Commissioner of Police as to the 
effect which the proposal to place the terminus at the junction of the Edgware /&., 1. 58. 
Road and the Bayswater Road would have upon the traffic at that point. The 
police already experience very considerable difficulty there, owing to the 
enormous amount of traffic passing east and west, or going into or coming from 
the Edgware Road, especially during the London season, when the Marble Arch 
entrance to the Park is largely used by private carriages ; and the Commis* 
sioner was of opinion that, if a tramway were to pass down the Edgware 
Road and terminate at the junction with the Bayswater Road, these difficulties 
would be much increased, and serious obstruction would be caused. He 
suggested that, if the proposal for a tramway along the Edgware Road was 
sanctioned by Parliament, either the tramway should stop some distance short 
of the junction, or the terminus should assume the form of a loop, returning 
through a less busy thoroughfiwe, and so enabling the passengers to alight from 
and mount the cars in a less congested area. 

The proposed tramway was disallowed in 1904 by the House of Commons 
Committee, in consequence of a failure to comply with Standing Orders ; and 
in 1906 it was withdrawn at an early stage. 

4. Tramway in Rye Lane. — In connexion with provisions as to the 
working and construction of a tramway in Rye Lane, which appeared in the 
London, Camberwell, and Dulwich Tramways Bill of 1 904, the CommiBsioner 
reported that Rye Lane, which is the market street of Peckham, would require 
to be considerably widened throughout its length in order to make it a suitable -f*»f I- M, 
tramway route, and that the establishment of a separate terminus at the High 
Street end of Rye Lane, which seemed to be contemplated, would cause con- 
siderable obstruction to the traffic at that point. The Home Office report 
suggested that Parliament should only allow the provisions in question (1) if 
satisfied that the widenings of the lane proposed by the Bill were fully sufficient 
to prevent any danger or serious obstruction to the ordinary traffic ; and 
(2) that proper provision was made for preventing obstruction at the High 
iStreet end. 

The provisions in question never came under discussion as the preamble of 
the Bill was found to be not proved. 

6. Tramways at Leyton. — The Leyton Urban District Council Bill of 1904, 
which authorised the construction of certain tramways, contained proposals 
(1) to authorise the running of cars of more than the maximum widtn allowed 
by the Tramways Act ; (2) to enable the tramways to be used for the carriage 
of animals and goods ; and (3) to empower the Council to fix stopping-places 
for the cars^ — a power at present exercised by the Commissioner of Police 
throughout the Metropolitan Police District under the general law. The Home 
Office reported against these provisions as tending to aggravate the obstruction 
to traffic which, in view of the narrowness of the streets, would in any case 
result from the running of the cars. All the provisions in question were 
omitted from the Bill. 

6. Tramway at Croydon. — In connection with a proposed tramway in the 
Croydon Corporation Bill of 1905, the Commissioner of Police reported that 
the portion of Church Road from Westow Street to the Crystal Palace Parade, 
along which the tramway was to be laid, was narrow, and that it was question- 
able whether,' without being widened, it was suitable for a tramway route. He 
also pointed out that the proposed tramway would terminate in the Crystal 
Palace Parade at a point where the Urban District Council of Penge were 
intending to bring tramways from Anerley Road, and the convergence of 
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termini might result in obstruction and accident. His views were laid before 
Parliament in the Home Office report, but the tramway in question was not 
proceeded with. 

IV, Certain byelaws affecting traffic are from time to time made by county Byel^ws under 
councils and municipal corporations under their powers of making byelaws for ^^^^]^^^' 
good rule and government, and for the prevention and suppression of nuisances, j^^^ 
under secticm 23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, section 16 of tiie 
Local Government Act, 1888, and section 5 of the London Government Act, 
1899, e.g. J byelaws as to lights on vehicles, hooded vans, &c. No such byelaw, 

R ^L163. ^^^®ver, was made for any part of London during the period covered by this 
Memorandum. 

Ih., 176- V. The recommendation contained in paragraph 180 of the Report of the ^^^^T^^^ 

1^0. Royal Commission, to the effect that power should be given to the London ^^^^ 

County jCouncil and the City Corporation to regulate and prohibit the use vendors. 
of streets by costermongers and itinerant vendors has remained without effect. 
It was contemplated that regulations so made should be reported on by the 
Traffic Board and confirmed by the Secretary of State. 

The practice remains as described in the Commission's report : police action 
is confined to cases where there is actual obstruction involving the stoppage of 
traffic ; it is lefk to borough councils to take action in their discretion when 
nuisances or annoyance to the inhabitants arises. Prosecutions have taken place 
in Bethnal Green, Limehouse, Hammersmith, and other localities, and penalties 
have been inflicted ; while in many instances streets have been cleared of street 
vendors by the action of the local authorities without recourse to law. 

lb., 161. VI. No legislation has taken place affecting — Other matters. 

(a) the standing of vehicles at the sides of streets ; 

^•t 164. (6) the loading and unloading of casks and other articles ; 

Th., 166. (c) the prescription of routes for vehicles, including omnibuses ; 

lb., 172. (d) the breaking up of streets ; 

lb., 181. (e) special obstructions caused by markets ; 

76., 189. (/) the keeping of slow traffic to the kerb ; • 

lb., 171. (g) the special regulation of omnibus traffic ; 

as to which recommendations were made by the Royal Commission (see 
pp. 79-91). And the inconvenience and dangers pointed out by the Com- 
mission still remain, save in so far as the points (a) and (g) have been met by 
the power to fix stopping places for omnibuses, conferred on the Police by the 
Cab and Stage Carriage Act of 1907. 

VII. The number of cabs and stage carriages licensed in the Metropolitan Public carriages. 
Police District shows a slight increase (54) in 1906 as compared with 1905, 

and a slight decrease (161) in 1907. 

VIII. The marked feature of the traffic of London in these years has been Motor public 
the increase of mechanically propelled as against-horse vehicles, and this change carriages. 
shows itself conspicuously in public carriages. Thus in 1906 there was a net 

decrease of 840 horse-drawn licensed vehicles, and in 1907 a net decrease 
of 1,582 as compared with the previous years ; while in mechanically propelled 
vehicles (licensed) the increases were 891 and 1,421 respectively. Mechanical 
traction is thus replacing horse traction of public vehicles to a large extent. 

The substitution of motor for horsed omnibuses has been marked. In 
1905, 3,484 of the latter were licensed as against 241 of the former ; in 1907, 
the numbers were 2,557 as against 1,205. This great change has not been 
accomplished without considerable dissatisj&iction at certain of its accompanying 
features. Complaints have been loud as to the dangerous speed, the noise, 
the oflfensive droppings of grease and the exhaust discharges of these vehicles, 
and the damage and discomfort caused by the vibration due to their passage, 
especially over narrow, rough and ill-maintained roads. Representations to the 
Secretary of St^te and the Police Authorities have been made repeatedly 
and energetically by local authorities, associations of private persons, and 
by aggrieved individuals ; and, although there has been progressive improve- 
ment in all these respects, complaint has by no means ceased. The fects 
and figures given in the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Metro- 
poUtan Police show that the Police, both as licensing authority and as 
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84 MEMORANDUM BY THE HOME OFFICE. 

responsible for the management of traffic, have acted within the limits of their 
powers with the utmost energy and have endeavoured to eliminate the causes 
of complaint so fer as their authority extends. 

In 1907, 297 motor omnibuses presented for licence were rejected, a very 
high standard being insisted on by the special Committee of three persons (not 
attached to the Public Carriage Department) appointed by the Commissioner to 
advise him in this matter. And in 8,508 instances motor omnibuses were, 
under the strict supervision and inspection which prevails, reported to be 
"unfit" after licensing, and were the subject of a notice "not to use till fit." 
Many of the vehicles were thus reported several times. 

The same strictness is applied to the licensing of drivers of motor public 
carriages, every candidate who is known to be addicted to drink or to have 
been guilty of reckless driving being rejected. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions proceedings were found necessary and were taken in several hundred 
caseff of dangerous driving. 

The number of fatal street accidents in 1907 attributed to motor omnibuses 
was 35 as against 14 attributed to horsed omnibuses. The number of non- 
fatal accidents by which persons were injured was : — Motor omnibuses 1,108, 
horsed omnibuses 460. 

It is noteworthy that notwithstanding the fi^equent complaints as to danger 
arising from the speed of motor vehicles, no application in pursuance of the 
existing Acts has been made by Local Authorities for the reduction of the 
speed limit in the crowded parts of the Metropolis since the publication of 
the Report of the Royal Commission in 1905, up to the end of 1907. 
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APPENDIX A-^L 



Number of Passenger Journeys on London Electrlo Railways for the 

Five Years 1903 to 1907. 



Bailwftj. 


Nomben of Paasengen carried in 


TotaL 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Mbtbopolitan (a) 
mstbopolitak amd 

OiTT LlWBB AND BXTEK- 
BI0N8. (^) 

-OiTY AXD South Lokdon 

Obntbal London 

Waterloo and City ... 
-Gbbat Nobthebn and 

CITT. (rf) 

<}bbat Nobthkbn Pioca- 

DILLT AND BB0MPT0N.(«) 

Baksb Btbbjbt and 

Watkbloo. (/) 
Ohabino Gboss, Buston 

AND HaXPBTKAD. 0) 


94,000,160 

60,089,571 

1,486,055 

19,622,512 

44,953,988 

5,320,597 


94,436,498 

61,167,792 

1,826,241 

19,128,883 

44,875,547 

5,402,782 

8,821,289 


96,694,616 

61,648,417 

1,112,422 

18,766,760 

44,731,501 

5,421,238 

14,911,017 


98,884,768 

65,062,424 

860,810 

19,648,122 

43,057,997 

5,342,218 

16,989,668 

»06.1fS0 

9,806,171 


96,869J08 

61,236,667 

649,184 

22,208,781 

36,907,491 

6,182,298 

16,812,609 

26,868,638 

20,699,871 

10,802,823 


479,876,140 

269,063,761 

6,273,162 

99,374,008 
214,626,624 
26,619,128 ' 
66,634,678 

26,674,658 

80,406,042 

10,302,823 


Totals 


215,372,873 


226,167,982 


232,184,971 


248,947,788 


286,476,210 


1,207,189,824 



(a) The figoree are £rom the Company's reporta. They indude seaBon-tioket joomeys, and also ptaaemgwn 
who trayeUed partly over the Metropolitan and partly oyer a Joint Line ; but they do not inclade paastingen 
who travelled exclusively over a Joint Line. 

(6) The figures are from the Company's reports. They include season-ticket journeys, and also 
passengers on the Ealing and Fulham extensions ; but not the local passengers on the Richmond extension, 
nor passengers passing over a small piece of the District Line at Whiieohapel, who are included with the City 
Lines and Bxtensions in the figures which follow next. 

(<r) From the Board of Tntde Railway Returns ; 600 journeys being reckoned for each season-tioket. 

(J) Opened Febraary 14th, 1904. 

(e) Opened shortly before the end of 1906. The branch between Holbom and the Strand was opened 
80th November, 1907. 

(/) Section between Baker Street and Westminster Bridge Road was opened 10th March, 1906 ; Blephant 
«nd Castle station opened 5th August, 1906 ; sections to Eigware Road and Lisson Grove, March, 1907. 

O) Opened 22nd June, 1907. 
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APPENDIX A— II. 



Number of Ordlnapy Passengrers who Travelled to London by Railway In- 
the month of October, 1907, from Suburban Stations within certain 
distances from Oharingr Cross. 



Railway. 



4to6 
milet*. 



6 to 8 
miles. 



8 to 10 1 10 to 12 
miles. miles. 



12 to 15 
miles. 



15 to 20 
miles. 



20 to 25 
miles. 



25 to 30 
miles. 



Totals. 



GB£AT Eastbbn ... 
London and South 

W ESTEBN. 

Midland 

London and Nobth 

Westsbn. 
Obeat Centbal ... 
Gbeat Westebn ... 
London, Tilbuby 

AND Southend.* 
Gbeat Nobth ebn ... 
London, Bbiohton 

AND South Coast. 
Metbopolitan 
Metbopolitan Dib- 

TBICT. 

South Eastebn and 
Chatham. 

Totals ... 



229,464 
141,301 

59,il76 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 
2,544 

631,684 
857,291 

94,184 
97,872 

228,656 



1,091,986 
120,710 

54,470 
Nil 

Nil 

79,167 

45,449 

202,572 
258,373 

25,372 
143,298 

880,730 



495,036 
750,203 

5,603 
14,168 

5,247 
83,114 
56,057 

101,306 
81,790 

Nil 
24,547 

304,167 



161,911 
143,674 

NQ 
21,270 

12,370 
26,389 

Nil 

65,923 
150.103 

42,291 
12,592 

84,801 



55,233 
29,911 

12,877 
13,149 

12,400 

11,841 

2,508 

5,679 
14,312 

8,185 
Nil 

47,867 



1,842,972 



2,352,127 



1,920,138 



721,824 



213,962 



13,899 

85,842 

33,113 
22.537 

7,081 
31,584 
19,322 

8,755 
14,183 

5,085 
NU 

55,644 



7,769 
12,273 

14,759 
8,783 

4,864 
21,571 
16,165 

4,942 
11,736 

1,142 
NU 

51,858 



NU 
13,468 

20,624 
3,655 

5,029 

30,836 

6,868 

11,838 
4,085 

2,546 
Nil 

7,847 



2,065,298 
1,297,383 

201,322 
78,663 

46,981 
284,501 
147,913 

1,032,69^ 
891,873 

178,80& 
278,309 

1,111,070 



297,045 



160,352 



106,796 



7,604,716 



* There is a daily traffic from Leigh (34 miles), Westcliff (36 miles), and Southend (37 miles), which is 
reckoned at 126,602. 



APPENDIX A— III. 



Number of Passengers using Workmen's Tickets who Travelled to London 
by Railway in the month of October, 1907, from Suburban Stations 
within certain distances from Charing Cross. 



Railway. 



4 to 6 
miles. 



6to8 
miles. 


8 to 10 
miles. 


410,600 
46,363 


146,384 

54,858 


23 484 

Nil 


18 
3.057 


Nil 
2,120 
260,665 


3,707 

2,218 

157,279 


•4R Q7ft 


10 Ifil 



10 to 12 
miles. 



12 to 15 
miles. 



15 to 20 
miles. 



20 to 25 
miles. 



25 to 30 
miles. 



Totals. 



Gbeat Eastern ... 

London and South 
Western. 

Midland 

London and North 
Western. 

Great Central ... 

('REAT Western ... 

London, Tilbury 
AND Southend. 

Great Northern ... 

London, Brighton 
and South Coast. 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. 

South Eastern akd 
Chatham. 

Totals... 



48,215 
63,963 

13,533 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 
21,293 

64,989 
65,468 

35,683 
33,972 

52,113 



389,229 



99,051 

21,952 
36,898 

118,060 



1,054,461 



38,121 

Nil 
2,650 



25,165 
35,934 

Nil 
8,196 

2,833 
706 
Nil 

15,494 
8,294 

11,461 
6,117 



92,102 1 8,256 



Nil 
11,239 

355 
4,089 

Nil 

300 
Nil 

Nil 
299 

83 

Nil 

7,925 



Nil 
16,245 

271 

11,740 

Nil 

821 
Nil 

1,645 
Nil 

1,023 
Nil 

3,423 



512,858 122,456 



24,290 



34,168 



NU 
Nil 

Nil 
160 

Nil 

513 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

Nil 



673 



Nil 
Nil 

47 
72 

NU 

700 
NU 

Nil 
NU 

NU 

NU 

Nil 



819 



630,364 
217,602 

37,708 
27,314 

6,540 

7,378 

439,237 

129,970 
211,233 

70,102 
79,637 

2dl,869 



2,138,954 
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APPENDIX A— IV. 



Table showing Total Numbers of Passensrers carried by oertain Railways, 
ezoluslve of Season-Tlcket Holders, and Receipts from those Passengers 
for the Tears 1003 to 1007 Inclusive. The figures are compiled from 
the Railway Returns of the Board of Trade. 



BaUway. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Obbat Babtbbh j l^p^®" ; 

GBBAT NOBTHBBN ... j ^^gf" [ 

London and South i Paaeengers . 
Wbbtbbn. ) BeoeiptB 

South Eastxbn and Pasaengers . 
Chatham. \ Beoeipts 

London, Biuohton and j Paasengera . 
South Coast. ( Beoeipts 




116,711,082 
£2,390,135 

38,594.989 
£1.61i;4U7 

62,715,874 
£2,461,638 

75,914,566 
£2,531,033 

57,894,947 
£1,852,104 


115,664,084 
£2,385,808 

40,020,750 
£1,587,889 

62,927,971 
£2,460,725 

73,620,584 
£2,497,855 

55,805,114 
£1,856,596 


111,876,048 
£2,352,084 

39.997,805 
£1,580,992 

63,821,810 
£2,490,988 

71,210,581 
£2,508,330 

53,282,203 
£1,834,009 


109,764,176 
£2,354,681 

40,673,032 
£1,605,695 

65,952,349 
£2,514,763 

68,420,275 
£2,521,246 

51.780,929 
£1,828,512 


108,374,928 
£2,286,842 

89,212,596 
£1,611,133 

63,399,547 
£2,514,757 

63,348,718 
£2,491,608 

48,393.297 
£1,764,145 


'--• Iln^": 


351,831,458 
£10,846,317 


348,038,453 
£10,788,873 


339.588,447 
£10,766,333 


336,590,761 
£10,824,897 


317,729,086 
£10,668,485 



APPENDIX A— V. 
Mileage of Tramways in Greater London. 



Worked by— 



MileAge of Tramways in Greater London on 81st December^ 1907. 



Bleotric 



Open 
for Traffic. 



}l 



I 

a 

I 



Under 

Oonstnto- 

tion. 



QQ 



Authorised, 

but not 
Oonstmcted. 






Horse. 



Open 
for Traffic 



OQ 



Total. 



for 



Open 
r Traffie 



u 



I 

I 



Estimated amonnt of Completed 
Track by Slst Deoember, 1906. 



Electric. 



U 



I 
s 

I 



Horse. 



P 



Total 



IS 
CO 



LOMOOR OOUMTT COUNCIL 

MBTBOPOUTAK BLBOTBIO 

TEAMWAT OOUPANT. 
NOBTB MSTBOPOLITAN 

BLBOIBIO TaAKWAY 

OOMPAMT. 
SOUTH MXTHOPOUTAlf 

BLBOTBIO TRAMWAY 

ooMPAmr. 

LONDOM UNITBD ELBC- 
TRIO TBAMWAT OOM- 
PANT. 

ILFOBD UBBAN DI8TBI0T 
OOUMOIL. 

LBTTON UBBAN DISTBIOT 
OOUNOIU 

WALTHAMSTOW UBBAM 
DlSTBIOr OOONOIL. 

WBST Ham UBBAN DIS- 
TBIOT COUNCIL. 

BABKINO UBBAN 

TRIOT Council. 
EAR Ham Ubban 

TBIOT COUNCIL. 
BBZLBT UBBAN DiSTfllCT 
COUNCIL. 

DABTPOBD Ubban Dis- 

TBior Council. 
Bbith Ubban distbiot 

COUNCIL. 
CBOTDON UBBAN DIS- 
TBIOT Council. 

TOTALS 



DIS- 
DiS- 



133*40 
83*00 

26*06 

100*75 

11*16 

17*69 

12-63 

36*44 

3*70 

12*77 

6-01 

8*26 

8*43 

10*66 



66*00 
41*00 

13-00 

68*75 

6*61 
8*96 
0*14 

14*00 
2*80 
6*70 
5'27 
6*60 
4*70 

12*00 



21*05 
8-00 



11*48 
4-00 



86*24 
34*26 



- ^ti 



32*72 



18 



80*72 



76 



1*97 



2'66 
2*99 



40 



45 



530 
3*79 



469*64 



262-31 



29*96 



15*48 



118*34 



64*86 



48*90 



*75 



1*57 



*66 



*40 



83*99 



51-62 



214-12 

82*00 

•75 

26*06 

102*72 

11*16 

18'24 

12*53 

26*44 

3*70 

13*T7 

6*91 

8*26 

8-43 

19*56 



41*00 
•76 

13-09 

56-32 

6-61 
9*35 
9' 14 

14*90 
2-80 
6-70 
5-27 
6-50 
4*70 

12*00 



563-63 



303*93 25*16 



10*10 

3*62 

*30 

1*14 

4*34 

*20 
-56 
*60 
2*06 
*13 
*46 
-28 
•65 



177-00 
1C2-00 

26-06 

100*75 

U-16 
17*69 
12*53 
26*90 
3*70 
12*77 
6*91 
8'86 
8*43 
19*55 



90*5 
51*00 

13*09 

63*76 

6*61 
8*96 
9*14 

16*14 
2*80 
6*70 
6-27 
6*60 
4*70 

12*00 



78*C0 



76 



1*97 



*56 



4300 



-75 



1-67 



*40 



533*70 



286*15 



81*27 



255-00 

102*00 

•76 

20*06 

102*72 

11*16 
18*24 
12*53 
26*90 
3*70 
12*77 
6*91 
8*26 
8*43 
19*56 



133*5 

51*00 

•76 

13*00 

66*32 

6*61 
9*36 
9*14 

LV14 
2*80 
6*70 
6*27 
6*60 
4*70 

12*00 



46*72 



614*97 331*87 



(a) Bxclnsive of the cable tramway np Highgate HilL The difference between the total route mileaae open for traffic as stated above 
and the total in the London Ootintv Council statement (Appendix C— n (1)) is due to the fact that the latter includes the abandoned 
Oamberweli and Dnlwich Tramway, 2*87 route miles, and the approaches to certain car sheds. 

(5) It is not proposed to construct these lines. 
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APPENDIX A— VT. 



Table showing density of Population and variations of Rent In different 
parts of the County of London and certain Outer Dlstrlots. 

These particulars are compiled from the Board of Trade Report on the Cost of Living 
of the Working Classes, 1908. The Index Number of Rent is a proportional figure 
representing variationb from the mean of 100. 











Number of Persons 




Metropolitan BoroagrhB and 


Area. 
Acres. 


Population 
in 1901. 


Estimated 

Population 

in 1906. 


per 


Acre. 


Index 
Number 
of Rent 


Outer London Districte. 


In 1901. 


In 1906 
(estimated). 


1. Mbtbopolitan Bobouohs :— 














Batteraea 


2,160 


168,907 


179,622 


78-2 


831 


96 


Bermondsey 


1,500 


130,760 


128,629 


870 


85-7 


101 


Bethnal Green 


769 


129,680 


130,609 


i:o-8 


172-0 


107 


Camberwell ..* 


4,480 


269,389 


274,132 


67-9 


61-2 


88 


Chel?ea 


660 


78,842 


74,672 


111-9 


113-1 


102 


Deptford 


1,663 


110,398 


116,495 


70-0 


73-9 


88 


Finsbury 


689 


101,463 


97,466 


172-2 


165-4 


125 


Fnlham 


1,704 


137,289 


161,966 


80-6 


950 


102 


Greenwich 


8,862 


95,770 


105,350 


24-9 


27-3 


88 


Haokney 


8,289 


219,272 


230,721 


66-7 


70-1 


96 


Hammersmith 


. 2,286 


112,239 


120,679 


49-1 


52-8 


102 


Hampstead 


2,265 


81,942 


89,633 


36-2 


39-6 


104 


Holbom 


405 


59,405 


65,806 


146-6 


137-8 


125 


Islington • 


3,092 


334,991 


344,987 


108-4 


111-5 


104 \. 
125 J 














Kensington 


2,291 


176,628 


180,952 


77-1 


78-9 


102 


Lambeth 


4,080 


301,896 


815,774 


74-0 


77-4 


101) 
96 >♦ 
88 1 
88 


Lewisham 


7,014 


127,495 


148,468 


18-2 


21-1 


Paddington 


1,356 


143,976 


148,913 


106-2 


109-8 


102 


Poplar 


2,3^8 


168,822 


ltO,673 


i 72-5 


73-3 


96 


St. Marylebone 


1,473 


133,301 


128,580 


90-5 


87-3 


125 


St. Pancraa 


2,694 


235,317 


236,465 


87-3 


• 87-7 


125 


Shoreditoh 


658 


118,637 


116,108 


180-4 


176-4 


107 


Southwark .. 


1,132 


206,180 


209,143 


182-2 


184-7 


101 


Stepney 

Stoke Newington 


1,766 


298,600 


307,176 


1691 


173-9 


107 


864 


51,247 


63,217 


59-3 


«15 


104 




9,129 


232,034 


273,381 


25-4 


29-9 


96U 
88 
125 


Westminster 


2,603 


183,011 


17S,90d 


73-1 


69-5 


Woolwioh 


8,277 


117,178 


127,346 


14-2 


15-3 


88 


Total County of London ... 


74,169 


4,636,541 


4,699,860 


61-1 


63-2 


102-9 


2. OUTBB LOKDON :— 














Aoton ... ... ... ... 


2,305 


37,744 


45,071 


16-4 


19-6 


95 


Barnes and Mortlake 


2,518 


17,821 


24,600 


71 


9-7 


88 


Chiswiok ... 


1,249 


29,809 


34,096 


23-9 


27-3 


96 


Ealing 

East Ham 


2,947 


83,031 


37,969 


11-2 


12-9 


95 


3,326 


96,018 


129,886 


28-9 


39 


79 


Edmonton 


3,894 


46,899 


58,481 


120 


15-0 


80 


Enfield 


12,601 


42,738 


48,857 


3-4 


8-8 


80 


Leyton 


2,594 


98,912 


118,287 


381 


45-6 


80 


Tottenham 


3,013 


102,541 


119,503 


34-0 


39-6 


80 


Walthamstow 


4,343 


96,131 


121,334 


21-9 


27-9 


80 


West Ham 


4,683 


267,358 


301,617 


57-1 


61-4 


79 


Willesden 


4,384 


114,811 


143,622 


26-2 


32-7 


95 


Wimbledon 


3,221 


41,652 


60,231 


12-9 


15-5 


88 


Wood Green 


1,625 


3*,233 


38,833 


211 


23-9 


80 


Total Outer London 


52,703 


1,058,698 


1,272,336 


20-0 


24-2 


85-3 



* Those portions of Islington, Lambeth and Wandsworth having higher Index Numbers are nearez the 
centre of London. 
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APPENDIX B. 



I. New Railways — including extensions and important widenings — authorised during 
the years 1903-1907, within a radius of 15 miles of London. . . . 

II. Ditto — ^inspected by Board of Trade during the same period, within the same radius. 

III. Statement showing the length of new and existing railways in the London District 

opened for electric traction, 1890-1907. 

IV. Total mileage of London electrical railways open on December 31st, 1907. . 



APPENDIX B— I. 



New Railways— Inoladlngr Extensions and important Widening^ of Exist- 
ing: Lines— authorised by Act of Parliament during* the years 1903 
to 1907 in and within a radius of 15 miles of London. 



Title of Act. 


Railways authorised. 


Length. 


Remarks. 


1903. 
City akd South London 

Railway. 
London, Bbiohton and 

South Coast Railway. 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

Railway. 

Watford and Edgware 
Railway. 


Easton Extension (Angel to Easton 

Station). 
Short lines at Deptford 

Deviation of authorised Deep Level 
Line from near Glonoester Road 
to EarVs Court. 

Short railways at Mark Lane 

Eleotrio line from Watford to junc- 
tion with authorised Edgware 
and Hampstead Railway at 
Edgware. 


m. chn. 

1 28 

4S 
44 

32 
6 17 


Opening sanctioned May, 
1907. 

Constructed as part of Great 
Northern, Piccadilly and 
BromptonRallway— opened 
December, 1906. 

Proposed to be abandoned by 
Bill of Session 1908. 

Time for acquisition of lands 
will expire in August, 1909, 
and for construction in 
August 1911. (Edgware 
and Hampstead time runs 
till November, 1908, for 
acquisition of lands and 
xmtil November, 1910, for 
construction.) 


1904. 
Grbat Northern Railway 

London and North West- 
ern Railway. 

London, Tilbury and 
Southend Railway. 


Widening between Finsbury Park 
and Finchley (High Barnet 
Branch). 

Royal Show Ground Branch at 
Willesden (to Royal Agricultural 
Society's Show Ground). 

Widening of Forest Gate Branch 
between Little Ilf ord and Barking 
and of main line at Barking. 


4 64 
75 

71 




1906. 
Great Northern, Picca- 
dilly AND Brompton 
Railway. 

Great Western Railway 
(New Railways). 

North East London Rail- 
way. 


Short lines in the Holborn and 
Strand districts. 

Ealing and Shepherd^s Bush Rail- 
way. 

City of London to Waltham Abbey 
—electric line (about 4 miles in 
tunnel). 


71 

4 38 
14 60 


In Bubstitution for lines pre- 
viously authorised— opened 
December, 1906, and Dec- 
ember, 1907. 


190a 

Baker Street and Water- 
loo Railway. 

London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway. 

Metropolitan District 
Railway. 

North West London Rail- 
way. 

South Western Railway 


Deviation line at Paddington 
Widenings at Sutton 

Short lines at Whiteohapel, Brent- 
ford and Ealing. 

Marble Arch to Victoria (Extension 
of authorised electric under- 
ground line). 

Hampton Court Junction Railway 
(Thames Ditton to Surbiton). 


43 

1 16 

26 

1 51 

2 9 




1907. 
Central London Railway 

London and North West- 
ern Railway. 


Extension (partly in tunnel) to 
Franco-British Exhibition (Ux- 
bridge Road to Wood Lane). 

Electric line from Euston (new 
underground station) to Watford, 
partly in tunnel (3 miles) and 
partly (16 miles) alongside exist- 
mg line. 


45 
19 


Opening sanctioned May, 1908. 

Construction understood to be 
postponed for the present 



Mi^, 1908. 
-MOM 



M2 
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APPENDIX B— n. 



New RailwajB— includiner Extensions and Important Wldeninffs of Exist- 
ing: Lines— inspected by the Board of Trade during: the years 1003 
to 1007 in and within a radius of 16 miles of London. 



Name of Bailway. 


Section or Widening Inspected. 


Length. 


Month. 


Remarks. 


1903. 




m. 


ohs. 






Orsat Eabtibk 


Woodford to Ilford 


5 


77 


«■ 






Ilford to Seven Kiaga Station ... 





19 




Great Webtbrn 


West Loiidon Junction and Gxeen- 
f ord East Junction. 


3 


68 


August 






Greenford East Junction and 





26 


Do. 






Greenf ord South Junction. 












Greenford South Junction and 


1 


71 


Do. 






West Ealing Junction. 












West Ealing North Junction and 
Hanwell Junction. 





36 


Do. 














London, Brighton and 


Widening between: Balham and 


4 


23 


July 




South Coast. 


Croydon. 












Widening between: Victoria and 





72 


December 






PoupartB Junction. 










Metropolitan District ... 


Ealing and South Harrow Branch 


5 


3 


June 




MiDIiAND 


Widening: Welsh Harp to Cridde- 

wood. 
Widening: Orpington to Ohisle- 


1 


25 


December 




South Eastern and 


1 


U 


January 




Chathah. 


hurst. 












PaH of uidewing : St. John's and 





55 


June 






Orpington. 












Widening : Near Grove Park 


1 


21 


November 






Widening: New Cross to South- 
wark Park. 


1 


6 


December 




1904. 










Oreat Northern and Oitt 


Moorgate Street to Finsbury Park 


3 


42 


February 




Great Western 


Greenford East and South Junc- 
tions to Greenford Station. 


1 


1 


August 




London, Tilburt and 


Widening: Plaistow to East Ham 


2 


22 


October 




Southend. 












Metropolitan 


Harrow and Uzbridge Line 


7 


41 


June 




South Eastern and 


Chislehurst Loops 


1 


66 


June 




Chatham. 


Widening: St. John's to Parks 
Bridge Junction. 





51 


January 






PaH of widening : St. John's and 





48 


June 






Orpington. 

















55 


July 




1906. 


hithe. 










London, Tilburt and 


Widening : Campbell Bead Junc- 





40 


February 




Southend. 


tion to Bromley. 












Widening: Bromley to Plaistow ... 





74 


August 






Widening : Plaistow to West Ham 





25 


November 




Metropolitan District ... 


South Acton Junction Line, con- 
necting the North and South 
Western Junction Bailway with 
the District RaUway at Mill HUl 





37 


June 
















Park Station. 












Hounslow Curve from theHouns- 





7 


June 






low Town Branch to Honnslow 






















South Eastern and 


PaH of widening : St. John's and 





47 


October 




Chatham. 


Orping^n. 










1906. 












Baker Street and Water- 


Baker Street to Eennington Road 


3 


37 


March 




loo. 


Station. 












Eatteneion: Eennington Road to 
Elephant and Castle Station. 





43 


August 




Great Central 


Neasden to Northolt Junction ... 


6 


29 


February 




Great Northern, Picca- 


Finsbury Park to Hammersmith... 


9 





December 




dilly AND Brompton. 












Great Wbbtern 


Greenford Station to lilortholt 
Junction. 


1 


57 


April 




Great Western and Great 


Northolt Junction to High Wy- 


16 


9 


April 


This is included 


Central Joint. 


combe. 








because North- 
olt is within 
the 16 mile 
radius. 


London and South Western 


Widening: At JAmheth 





75 


February 




Midland 


Widening: Crioklewood to Finohley 
Road. 


1 


60 


January 




1907. 










Baker Street and Water- 


EoBtemhme: Baker Street to Edg- 





27 


March 




loo. 


wareRoad. 










CHARI^'a Cross, Euston and 


Charing Cross to Golden Green, 


8 


8 


June 




Hampstbad. 


and the branch from Camden 
Town to Highgate. 










City AND South London ... 


Sxteneiow: Angel Station to Euston 


1 


19 


May 




Great Northern, Picca- 


EoBtention : Holbom to Strand ... 





40 


December 




dilly AND Brompton. 












London and South Western 


Widening: Wandsworth Road to 
Locomotive Junction(Nine Elms) 





32 


October 
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APPENDIX B— HI, 



Statement showing: the Isngth of New and Existing Railways in tlie 
London District opened for Eleotric Traction, 1890 to 1907. 



Tew. 



Name of BftUway. 



Bonte of each Line. 



Length 

of 

eaohiane. 



Total 
length of 

Line 

opened 

each year. 



Total length 

6t Line open 

for Bleotrio 

Traction In the 

London 

Diitriotattiie 

end of each 

year. 



Tear. 



1890 
1891-71 
1898 
1899 
1900 



1901 

1902 

1908 
1904 

1905 



OiTT AND South Londok 



m. ohd. 
3 12 



m. ohfl. 
3 12 



1906 



King William Street (City) 
to Stookwell. 
(No Lines were opened for eleotrio traction during tliese years.) 



Watmbloo ahd Gitt (now 
part of L. & S.W JL). 



Obntbal London 

OxTT AND South London 



Do. 
Do. 



do. 

do. 



Mntbopolitan Dibtbict... 
Gbbat Nobthebn and 

City. 
Mntbofoutan 

mxtbopolitan dibtbiot 
and Lines worked in con- 
nection therewith, other 
than the Inner Circle 
Railway mentioned below. 
London and South 
Wbstnbn. 

Do. do. 

Whitbohaphl and 
Bow and London, 

TiLBUBT AND 

Southbnd. 



I 



Mbtbopolitan 



DiB- 



MXTBOPOLITAN 
. TBIOT. 

I Ubtbopolitan and 
»^ I DiBTBiOT Joint. 
Bakbb Stbbbt and 
Watbbloo. 

GBBAt NOBTHBBN, PIOOA- 
DILXiT AND BBOMPTON. 

Mbtbopoutan and Lines 
worked in connection 
therewith. 
Gbbat Wbbtbbn 



Gbbat Wbbtbbn and 
Mbtbopolitan 
Joint (Hammersmith 
and City). 

Wbbt London 



Mbtbopolitan 



Mbtbopolitan and 
DiBTBioT Joint. 



Mbtbopolitan Dib- 
tbict. 



Bank to Waterloo 

(No openings.) 
Bank to Shepherd's Bnah ... 

Borough Junction to Moor- 
gate Street 

Stockwell to Olapham 
Moorgate Street to Angel, 
Islfiigton. 

(No openings.) 

Mill Hill Park to Harrow ... 
Moorgate Street to Finsbary 

Park. 
Baker Street to Harrow and 
XJxbridge. 
Hoonslow Line and to 

Soath Acton. 
Ealing to South Kensington 
High Street Kensington to 

Putney Bridge, 
^chmond to Tumham 

Green. 
Wimbledon to Putney Bridge 
Whitechapel to East Ham ... 



Aldgate to South Kensington 

South Kensington to Bian- 

sion House. 
Mansion House to Aldgate... 

Baker Street to Elephant and 
Chkstle. 

Finsbury Park to Hammer- 
smith. 

Praed Street Junction to 
Bishops Road. 

Bishops Bead to Green Lanes 
Junction (near West- 
bourne Park Station), 
i Green Lanes Junction to 
Hammersmith. 
Laidmer Bead Junction to 
Uxbridge Bead Junction. 
Ixbridge Boad Junction to 
Addison Road Station. 
North Curve Junction near 
Aldgate to Junction with 
BbtSopolitan and District 
Joint Lines at Aldgate 
East. 
Aldgate East Junction to a 
point 6 chains beyond St. 
Mary's (Whitechapel) 
Junction. 
From a point 6 chains beyond 
St. Mary's (Whitechapel) 
Junction to Whitechapel 
Station. 



1 42 


6 66 
r 1 27 


lieu 69* 


L *8 

78 

1 28 


6 1 
3 42 


16 22 


6 63 


4 70 
2 63 


3 38 


3 38 
5 20 


7 69 


4 4 


1 7 


4 


9 


29 


79 


. 2 38 


39 


62 


11 


44 


12 



1 42 



7 32 



6 1 
3 42 



56 6SI 



18 64 



m. chs. 
3 12 



4 64 



12 6 



13 34 



19 35 
22 77 



78 66 



97 50 



1890 

1891-7 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
1904 



1905 



1906 



* Length of pceTiously ^^iw^ 'ng- Une (Borough Junction to King William Street) thrown out of use for 
teaffia 
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APPENDIX B— III.— <3on«nM«d. 



Year. 


Name of Hallway. 


Boute of each Line. 


each Line. 


Total 
lensrth of 

Line 

opened 

each year. 


Total length 

of Line open 

for Electric 

Traction in the 

J[.ondon 

Districtiatthe 

end of each 

year. 


Tear. 


1907 


Bakeb Stbebt and 
Watebloo. 

ChABINO ObOBS, EtTBTON 
AKD HAMPSTEAB. 

City AND South London... 
Gbeat Nobthebn, Picoa- 

DILLY AND BBOMPTON. 


Baker Stareet to Edgware 

Road. 
Charing Oroes to Golder'? 

Green and Highgate. 
Angel Islington to Enston... 
Holbom to Strand 


m. eha. 

27 

8 8 

1 19 
40 


m. chF. 
10 14 


m. ohs. 
107 64 


1907 



Note.— During the present year (1908) there has been opened for electric traction a short 
extension of the Central London Railway (43 chains) into the Franco-British 
Exhibition, and electric working has been extended on the District and London, 
Tilbury and Southend system from East Ham to Barking (1 mile 28 chains). 



APPENDIX B— IV. 



Total Mileage of London Electrical Railways open on December Slst, 1907. 



Name of Bailwaj. 


Leni^th of Line. 


Baxeb Stbkkt and Waterloo 

Central London 

Charing Cross, Buston and Hamfstead 

City and South London 

Great Northern and City 

Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton 

Metropolitan and Lines worked in connection therewith (other than the Inner 
Circle Railway shown below) : — 


MUes. 
4 
6 
8 
7 
3 
9 
22 

32 

13 
1 


Chains. 
27 
66 
8 
26 
42 
40 
6 




Miles. 


Chains. 




Metropolitan 

Great Western 

Great Western and Metropolitan Joint (Hammer- 
Bmith and City). 

West London 

Metropolitan and District Joint 

Metropolitan District 


16 
2 


62 
79 

77 

52 
44 
12 






22 


6 




Metropolitan District and Lines worked in connection therewitli 
Inner Circle Railway shown below) :— 




48 




Miles. 


Chains. 




Metropolitan District 

London and South Western 

Whitechapel and Bow, and London, Tilbury and 
Southend. 


20 
6 
6 


87 
71 
20 




82 


48 




Metropolitan ^ Inner 

Metropolitan District > Circle < 

Metropolitan and District Joint J RaUway. 


7 
4 
1 


69 

4 
7 





Waterloo and City (London and Soath Western) 





42 


Total 


... 


. 


107 


64 



APPENDIX C. 



MEMORANDUM. 



Mb. H. E. 
Hawarr. 

Memo- 
nuidum. 



Continuation of Evidence i^ven on behalf of tlie London Ooanty Oounoil 
before tbe Royal Commission on London Traffic. 



I. Financial information relating to the andertakings of the andergrouud electric 
railway companies, and the tramway undertakings of the London County Council. 

II. The tramways of London. Statement of particulars relating to the various tram- 
ways belonging either to the London Couniy Council or to other authorities and 
companies. 

III. Statement of particulars submitted by the Chief Officer of Tramways, London 

County Council. 

IV. Continuation of certain statistics submitted to the Royal Commission on London 

Traffic by the Statistical Officer of the London County Council. 

V. Statement of county and local improvements. 

VI. Statement of improvements carried out by Borough and City Councils from 1903 
to 1907 inclusive. 

VII. Statement by Superintending Architect of the London County Council. 

VIII. Statement by the Valuer of the London County Council. 

IX. Statement by the Clerk of the London County Council on By-Laws for the Good 
Rule and Government of the Administrative County of London. 



APPENDIX C— I. 

Financial information relating to the undertakingrs of the electric railway 
companies in London, and the tramway uAdertaking of the London 
County Council, in continuation of similar financial information 
submitted to the Royal Commission on London Traffic by the 
Comptroller to the London County Council. 

Boyal Commiaaian an London Traffic Vol. ///., Appendix 10, pp. 283-308. 



In the accompanying tables the information given by me in 1903 before the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic has been revised to the end of the year 1907. 

L — Electric Railways. 

Tables I. to VI. relate to the electric railways now in operation, viz. : — 

Baker street and Waterloo. 

Central London. 

Charing Cross, Kuston and Hampstead. 

City and South London. 

Great Northern and City. 

Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton. 

Metropolitan. 

Metropolitan District. 

Waterloo and City. 

The tables show the capital of the companies, cost per mile, traffic receipts, working 
expenses, dividends paid, for the period from 1903 to 1907. No information is available 
as to the amount of urban traffic carried on trunk railways having termini in London. 

Table I. gives the mileage and capital of electric railways in operation also the 
authorised capital of electric railways authorised, but not yet commenced. 

Table 11. gives for the five years 19(3 to 1907 particulars of receipts, working expenses, 
profits, number of passengers, etc., etc., of electric railways now in operation. 
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Mb. H. E. 
Hawabd. 

Memo- 
randum. 



Table III. gives the mileage and capital of the ondertakingB which are or may olti- 
mately be controlled by the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited. 

Table lY. shows the mileage and capital of authorised electric railway undertakings, 
other than those shown in Table III. 

Table V. gives the number of passengers carried on the tube railways in the year to 
31st December, 1907, and the additional number of passengers at average fare required to 
enable a dividend of 4 per cent, to be paid on the ordinary stock, assuming that working 
expenses are 50 per cent, of the receipts. 

Table YI. shows the results of working for the year 1907, and the financial position at 
31st December, 1907. 

II. — L.G.G. Tramways. 

Tables YII. and YIII. deal with the Council's tramways. Table YII. shows the 
capital expenditure on tramways to the 31st March, 1908, together with the further 
expenditure to which the Council is committed. 

Table YIII. gives a summary of the results of the working of the tramways for the six 
years 1902-3 to 1907-8. The figures for the years up to and including 1904-5 relate to the 
southern system only ; the year 1905-6 includes the working of the Aldwych to Islington 
line from 24th February to 31st March, 1906, and the years 1906-7 and 1907-8 include the 
working of the whole system, both north and south of the Thames. The table of results 
is self-explanatory and shows the charges made out of the net revenue of the undertaking 
to meet interest on and repayment of capital, and the provision made for renewals, etc. 

Up to the present time all expenditure on renewals has been defrayed directly out of 
revenue, as part of the cost of repairs. The Renewals Reserve Fund at 31st March, 1907, 
amounted to £141,855 and no cimrges thereto have been made for renewals. The whole 
question of the provision for renewals is under the consideration of the Finance and 
Highways Committees of the Council. 

The capital expenditure on tramways is made repayable partly in 60 years and partly 
in 25 years. To the 60 years' term are charged — Purchase of the larger undertakings, 
except horses, rolling stock and other short-lived items ; cost of land, new buildings and 
street improvements. To the 25 years' term are charged — Purchase of the smaller 
undertakings ; horses and rolling stock for horse tramways ; construction of tramway tracks 
for electric traction, including ducts, cables and other electrical equipment ; cars for 
electric traction and machinery for the generating station and sub-stations. 

Repayment of debt is provided for upon the system of equal instalments of principal, 
t.e., one-sixtieth or one-twenty-fifth part of the debt is paid off each year, and the interest 
charge consequently decreases year by year. 

H. E. Hawabd, 

'Comptroller. 
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LONDON LOCOMOTION. Ma. H. B. 

Hawabd. 

Table I,— Showing mileage and capital authorised ^t Slst December, 1907, of electric ^ bieBT&II 
railways (1) in operation ; (2) authorised but not commenced. 



GOUPAKT. 


Length of line 

authorised 
after allowing 
for alterations 
and deviations. 


Capital anthorised. 


Remarks. 




Share. 


Loan. 


Total. 




1. Railways now in oper* 
oHon. 
Baker-street and Waterloo 
Central London 

Charing Croes, Boston and 

Hampstead. 
City and Sonth London ... 

Great Northern and City ... 

Great Northern (<?) 

Great Northern, Piooadilly 

and Brompton. 
Metropolitan 

Metropolitan District 

Waterloo and City (^) ... 


m. f. a 

5 2 

6 7 2-7 

8 2 0-8 
12 2 1-5 

2 7 7-9 

6 4-2 
8 6 1-3 
77 5 6 
32 2 7 
1 4 6-8 


2,673,000 
3,150,000 

4,326,000 
3,480,000 

2,010,000 

325,000 
5,405,(K)0 
12,504,103tf 
11,601,666 

540,000 


£ 

890,000 
976,000« 

1,442,000 
1,111,869ft 

634,416<7 

108,000 
1,801,000 
5,166,939 
3,436,374 

180,000 


£ 

3,563,000 
4,126,000a 

5,768,000 
4,691,859ft 

2,644,416^ 

433,000 

7.206,000 

17,671,042« 

16,038,040/ 

720,000 


(a) After deducting £74,000 in respect 
of interest paid out of capital during 
construction. 

(ft) After deducting £6,141 interest 

paid out of capital during construe* 

tion. 
(c) Alter deducting £35,584 in respect 

of interest paid out of capital during 

construction. 
(<0 Leased to Great Northern and 

City Company. 

(0 Excluding £2,640,915 Surplus 

(/) Including £636,608 nominal 

addition to capital. 
(£) Acquired by London and South 

Western Railway Company, 1906. 




156 5 7-2 


46,014,769 


15,746,588 


61,761,357 


2. Bailwayi authorUed hut 

not omnnenced, 
Ederware and Hampstead... 

London and North- Western 

(Watford to Boston). 
North-East London 
North- West London 
Watford and Edgware . . . 


4 5 2 
17 4 

14 6 

5 6 6G 

6 1 71 


360,000 

2,700,000 

3,250,000 

2,550,000 

300,000 


120,000 

900,000 

1,083,333 
850,000 
100,000 


480,000 

3,600,000 

4,883,333 

3,400,000 

400,000 


Powers transferred to the Watford and 
Bdgware Company by Act of 1 906. 




48 7 5-7 


9,160,000 


3,053,338 


12,213,333 




Total 


205 5 2-9 1 55,174,769 


18,799,921 


73,974,690 





LONDON LOCOMOTION. 

Table TI. — Giving particulars of receipts, working expenses, profits, number of passengers, &c., 
Ac, of electric railways now in operation. 



Company. 


1903. 


1904. 


1 

1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Bakeb-stbsbt and Watbbloo. 








(42 weeks* 
working) 




Route mileage open for traffic 


.. 


— 


— 


3m. 6f . Sc. 


4m. 5f . 5*2c. 


Number of passengers carried 


— 


-^ 


— 


9,806.171 


20,599,871 


Receipts from passenger traffic 


— 


— 


— 


£67,610 


£128,037 


Receipts from other sources 


— 


— 


— 


£4,844 


£7,395 


Working expenses 


— 


— 


— 


(a) £50,009 


£86,053 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 
ceipts from passenger traffic. 


— ^ 




— 


74-1 


65-6 












Total amount paid in dividends and 


— 


— 


— 


£21,400 


£44,110 


interest. 












Bate of dividend paid on ordinary shares 


— 


— 


— 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


(other than those held by the Under- 








(Payable by 
Underground 


(Deficiency pay- 
able by Under- 


ground Company or their nominees). 
















Co.) 


ground Co.) 


Central London. 












Route mileage open for traffic 


6m. 3f. 4-7c. 


6m. 3f. 4-7c 


6m. Sf. 4*7c. 


6m. 3f. 4-7c. 


6m. 3f. 4-7c. 


Number of passengers carried 


44,963,988 


44,875,647 


44,731,601 


43,067,997 


36.907,491 


Receipts from passenger traffic' 


£349,376 


£347,588 


£346,406 


£332,148 


£295,932 


Receipts from other sources 


£14,140 


£16,792 


£16,837 


£17,156 


£18.973 


Working expenses 


£193,661 


£191,665 


£190,342 


£187,816 


£178,290 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 


64*9 


54*9 


54-9 


56-5 


60-2 


ceipts from passenger traffic. 












Total amount paid in dividends and 


£150,695 


£164,861 


£164,861 


£154,861 


£124,861 


interest. 












Rat-e of dividend paid on deferred stock 


4 percent. 


4 per cent. 


4 percent. 


4 per cent. 


2 per cent 



31042 



(a) Maintenance and repairs payable by Underground Company. 



N 
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Mb. H. E. 
Hawabd. 

TableiT— 
omUinu&d, 



Company. 


i903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Chabinq Cbobs, Euston and 












Hampstead. 










(6 months only) 


Rome mileage open for traffic 


— 


— 


— 


— 


8m. Of. 4-61C. 


Number of passengers carried 


— 


— 


— 


.-^ 


9,881,357 


Receipts from passenger traffic 






— 


— 


£70,272 


Receipts from other sonroes 


— 


— 


— 


— 


£4,183 


Working expentes 


— 


— 


— 


— 


£61,354 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


87-3 


ceipts from passenger traffic. 












Total amount paid in dividends and 


— 


— 


— 


— 


£15,910 


interest. 










(Deficiency paia 
by the Under- 
ground Electric 
Railways Co.> 


Rate of dividend paid on ordinary shares 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Nil. 


City and South London. 












Route mileage open for traffic 


6m. 7f. Ic. 


6m. 7f. Ic. 


6m. 7f. Ic. 


6m. 7f. Ic. 


7m. 2f . 61a 


Number of pasaenger carried (excluding 


18,222,512 


17,628,833 


17,270,074 


18,149,413 


20,780,925 


season-ticket holders). 












Receipts from passenorer traffic 


£150,671 


£147,093 


£141,906 


£144,682 


£160,979 


Receipts from other sources 


£7,169 


£8,026 


£9,909 


£14,640 


£14,765 


Working expenses 


£74,203 


£71,938 


£69,982 


£70,517 


£77,971 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 


49-2 


48-9 


49-3 


48-7 


48-4 


ceipts from passenger traffic. 












Total amount paid in dividends and 


£80,954 


£79,423 


£78,916 


£84,651 


£94,437 


interest. 












Rate of dividend paid on ordinary stock 


2} per cent 


1|| per cent. 


Ifi per cent. 


2| per cent 


2| per cent 


Gbeat Nobthtbn and City. 












Route mileage open for traffic- 












Owned 


— 


— 


2m. of. 7c. 


2m. of. 7c. 


2m. of. 7c. 


Leased 


— 


— 


6f . 4c. 


6f.4c. 


6f.4c. 


Number of passengers carried 


— 


— 


14,911,017 


15,989,663 


15,812,609 


Receipts from passenger traffic 


— 


— 


1 




£91,548 


Receipts from other sources 

Working expenses 


— 


^_^ 


VLine worked 


j 
by contractors < 


£5,873 
£49,394 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 
ceipts from passenger traffic. 


— 


— 


) 


( 


53-9 












Total amount paid in dividends and 


— 


— 


£56,844 


£66,844 


£20,169 


interest. 












Rat<e of dividend paid on ordinary stock 


— 




(J) 3 per cent 


(0) 3 per cent 


NU 


Gbeat Nobthebn, Piocadilly and 












Bbompton. 












Rout<) mileage open for traffic, including 


— 


.. 








9nL Sf . 9-620. 


lines leased or rented. 












Number of pfkssengers carried 


" — 


— 





— 


26,868,538 


Receipts from passenger traffic 


— . 


— 


— 


— 


£217,844 


Receipts from other sources 


— 


— 


— . 


— 


£8,647 


Working expenses 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


£146,547 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 
ceipts from passenger traffic. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


67-3 












Total amount paid in dividends and 


_ 


.— 


— 





£62,497 


interest. 












Rate of dividend paid on ordinary shares 










4 per cent 
(On shares other 
than those held 
by the Under- 












Railwi^ Co., 

and partly p<^i^ 

by that Com« 


Mbtbopolitan. 










pany.) 


Route mileage open for traffic 


77m. 3f . 4c. 


77m. 3f. 4c. 


77m. 3f 4c. 


77m. 3f . 4o. 


77m. 5f. 6c 


Number of passengers carried 


94,000,160 


94,436,498 


95,694,616 


98,384,766 


96,869,108 


Receipts from passenger traffic 


£638,034 


£643,330 


£649,879 


£678,781 


£666,087 


Receipts from other sources 


£278,562 


£308,045 


£292,075 


£264,469 


£263,364 


Working expenses 


£424,250 


£426,612 


£438,964 


£435,455 


£401,686 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 


66-6 


66*3 


66-8 


75-2 


70-9 


ceipts from passenger traffic. 












Total amount paid in dividends and 
interest. 


£476,689 


£611,271 


£607,828 


£429,136 


£412,346 


2i per cent. 


3 per cent. 


21 per cent 


1 percent 


i per cent 


Mbtbopolitan Distbiot, 












Route mileage open for traffic including 


68m. If. 9c. 


58m. If. 9o. 


47m. 2f. Oc. 


47m. 2f . Oc. 


47m. 2f. Oc. 


lines of other companies worked over. 












Number of passengers carried 


50,039,671 


61,167,792 


51,548,417 


66,062,424 


51,236,557 


Receipts from passenger craffic 


£370,823 


£366,392 


£373,136 


£403,316 


£406,982 


Receipts from other sources 


£69,941 


£76,436 


£91,334 


£86,128 


£95,266 




£235,468 


£229,868 


£268,955 


£326,384 


£300,006 


Percentage of working expenses to re- 
ceipts from passenger traffic. 


63*6 


62-6 


69-4 


80-9 


73-7 












Total amount paid in dividends and 


£132,960 


£142,266 


£149,687 


£168,254 


£199,768 


interest (including interest on tem- 












porary loans). 












Rate of dividend paid on ordinary stock 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 



(i) Paid by contractors under agreement 
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APPENDIX C — I. 
LONDON LOCOMOTION. 



London County Council Tramways. 

Tables VII. — Showiug the expenditure of the Council to the 31st March, 1908, and further 
expenditure to which the Council stands committed. 



(1) Total expenditure to 31st March, 1908 

(2) Further expenditure after Slst March, 1908, in respect of 

estimates passed up to that date (including £157,000 in 
respect of street improvements). 

(3) Estimated further expenditure after 31st March, 1908 — £ 

Reconstruction of existing lines (including carsheds, sub- 1,675,000 

stations, machinery, high tension cables, &c.). 

Construction of authorised lines ,. ... 426,000 

Further street improvements — provision for sums charge- 250,000 

able to tramways. 
Provision for extra cars when services are developed ... 100,000 



£ 

8,415,000 
1,484,000 



2,451,000 
£12,350,000 



NOTR.— The figure of £11,422,000 was given before the Royal Commission in 1903 as the amount 
which the Council had expended or had pledged itself to expend on tramways. The amount to 
which the Council at present stands committed has increased, chiefly by reason of additional tram- 
ways having been authorised by Parliament. 

If the Council is successful in obtaining powers in the present session for further lines, the 
commitments will be increased by about £120,000, but, on the other hand, there will probably be a 
considerable set-pff against the total expenditure in respect of the sale of existing horse dep6ts, v^hich 
will not b3 required when electrification is complete. 



Table VIII.— Showing the financial results of the 
years 190^-3 to 1907-8. 



London County Council Tramways* 

tramways worked by the Council for the 





1902-3. 


1903-4. 


1904-6. 


1906-6. 


1906-7. 
(0 


1907-8 

(partly 

estimated) 


Receipts, 

EletJtfic 

Horse 


444,699 


226,536 
809,704 


£ 
548,296 
133,799 


£ 
629,2 U 
155,350 


£ 
829,259 
585,346 


£ 

1,277,310 
386,250 


Total 


444,699 


536.240 


682,095 


784,604 


1,414,604 


1,663,560 


Working expenses. 

Electric 

Hoi^ ,. 


382,244 


148,429 
293,211 


340,987 
134,528 


407,758 
154,198 


478,419 
596,697 


699,750 
445,730 


Total 


382,244 


436,640 


476,316 


661,953 


1,075,116 


1,145,480 


Surplnt on working, 

Ellectrio ... .«. 

Horse ... ... ... ... 


62,455 


83,107 
16,493 


207,809 
—529 


221,496 
1,152 


350,840 
—11,352 


677,560 
—59,480 


Total 


62,455 


99,600 


206,780 


222,648 


339,488 


618,080 


Charges against surplus. 
Interest oa capital (less income tax) ... 

Repayment of capital 

Income tax 

Special charges and sundries 


2.S628 

24,242 

3,836 


57,012 

43,525 

2,2'X) 

5,146 


67,546 

69,408 

3,261 

24,510 


84,057 

91,867 

8.000 

2,146 


(fl)162,927 

153,155 

(*) 10,000 

3,732 


222,130 

216,203 

15,000 

—1,800 


Total 


53,706 


107,883 


164,726 


186,070 


329,814 


451,533 


Net surplus 

Renewals— Amount transferred 


8,749 
11,000 


— 8,2S3 


42,055 
35,000 


36,578 
35,000 


9,674 
35,0C0 


66,647 

72,470 


Balance id) 


—2,251 


—8,283 


+7,055 


■f 1,578 


-25,326 


-5,923 



(<i) Gross interest (£171,502) shown in accounts. 

lb) Net tax, after allowing for amount retained from interest on debt, shown in accounts (£1,425). 
(r) Total charges againcst surplus as accounts, £334,212 ; less interesc on ca«h balances, £4,398=:£329,814. 
{d) Deficiencies have been met out of surpluses from lines not worked by the Council or out of balances brongfht 
forward. 

id J Including figures i elating to a short length of lino worked by a company under licence (Archway Road). 
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THE TRAMWAYS OP LONDON. 

Details of the various Tramways In London, belonging either to the Council or 
to other authorities and companies; and of the steps taken by the Council 
for the purchase of Tramways, the reconstruction of existing lines for electric 
traction, the obtaining of Parliamentary powers for new lines, and the 
construction of such lines. [Revised to 14th February, 1908.] 



Mb. 

a. L. GOMMB. 

Length of 
Tramways. 



I.— Total Length op Tramways in London. 

The total length of tramways in London at the present time is about 131| route or street miles. 
Ont of this length, about 120| miles belong to the Council, and the remainder of about II miles to 
other authorities and companies. 

(a) The CounciVs Tramways, 

The CounciPs tramways consist of lines purchased from various companies, and new lines 
constructed by the Council itself, from time to time, as follows :— 



Name of undertaking. 



Bate of transfer to 
Council. 



A. — Pnrchased lines: — 

London Street Tramways (part of) 
London Street (remainder) and North 
Metropolitan Tramways. 



London Tramways 

South Eastern Metropolitan Tramways .. 

South London Tramways 

London, Deptford and Greenwich Tram- 
ways. 

London, Gamberwell and Dulwioh Tram- 
ways. 

Woolwich and Sonth-East London Tram- 
ways. 

London Southern Tramways 

B.— New lines :— 
New lines oonstructed by the Gounoil 
from time to time. 



Total 



Ist March, 1895 
24th June, 1896 



Ist January, 1899 ... 
1st April, 1902 
22nd November, 1902 
7th July, 1904 

15th August, 1901 ... 

1st June, 1905 

2nd October, 1906 ... 

1902 to 1907 



Approximate 

length 
(street miles}. 



Remarks. 



A\ miles 



21| 



13i 
6i 



^ Originally leased to the North Metro- 

I politan Tramways Company fiom 

V June, 1896, until Jvne, 1910. Lease 

surrendered 31st M-iroh, 1906, and 

lines since worked by the Gounoil. 

Worked by the GounclL 



The lines were not worked, and were 
abandoned and taken up in 1906. 

Narrow gauge lines worked by the 
Council. 

Worked by the Council. 



Details are given later in this report. 
All the lines except those in Archway 
Bead are worked by the Council. 



120| miles in 
operation. 



(b) Other Tramways. 

The tramways in London not belonging to the Council, all of which are worked in conjunction 
with lines outside London, are as follows : — 



Name of undertaking. 


Approximate 

length (street 

miles). 


System of 
traction. 


Date of com- 
pulsory purchase 

by Council 

under Tramways 

Act, 1870. 


Bemarks. 


ways. 
Bexley District Tramways 

Harrow Bead and Padding- 
ton Tramways (Met:o- 
politan Electric). 

Hlghgate Hill Tramways 

Lea Bridge, Leyton, and 
Walthamstow Tramways. 

London United Tramways 

Metropolitan Electric Tram- 
ways. 


Imile 
U miles 

2 milea 

imile 
f mile 

5| miles 
H miles 


Overhead trolley 
electric. 

Overhead trolley 
electric. 

Cable 

Horse 

Overhead trolley 

electric. 
Overhead trolley 

electric. 


1924 
1922 

1907 

1910 
1911 

1909 
1910 and 1930 


ThcHe tramways are authorised, but are 
not yet constructed. 

The Council has special power (under Act 
of 1904) to purchase short length of 
line (160 yards) in High Street, Plum- 
stead, for Beresford Square to Abbey 
Wood tramways. Negotiations pro- 
ceeding. 

The Council in November, 1907, decided 
to purchase. Negotiations proceeding. 

The Council decided not to exercise its 
power of purchase in 1903. 

Question of early purchase by agpreement 
and reconstruction of lines being con- 
sidered. 

Dates of purchase fixed by special agree- 
ments f>cheduled to Acts of Parliament. 


Total, about 


11 miles 


— 


— 





31042 
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Beoonstmc- 
tion and 
Extension of 
L.C.O. 
Tramways. 



II.— EliBCTBIFIOATION AND EXTENSION OF THE COUNCIL'S TRAMWAYS. 

As indicated aboye, the Coancirs tramways now extend over a total of about 120| miles, and the 
undertaking includes about 68| miles of electric tramways. The remainder are horse tramways. 
Some of the horse lines are now in course of reconstruction (about 7^ miles), and certain new lines 
are about to be constructed (about 4^ miles). 

The following table gives in summary form details of the progress made year by year with the 
electrification and extension of the tramways : — 



Street mileage at end of year. 


Electrio traction (in 
operation). 


Horse traction 

(including lines in process 

of reconstruction). 


TotaL 


1894-5 

1895-6 

1896-7 ... ... •.• ... ... 

1897-3 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-1 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

14th February, 1908 


MUes. 

(Some lines undergoing 

reoonstruction.) 

19i 

26| 

30f 


MUes. 

.«• 

471* 
47|* 
72** 
72|* 
72|* 
72|» 
88|* 

69|* 

681* 

73|* 

571 

51f 


MUes. 

H 

47f 
47f 
471 
72i 
72i 
72* 

SI! 

lot 

116f 

lan 



* The northern trsmwayd (about 47} miles, later increased to about 48 1) were leased to North Metropolitan Tramways 
Company tiU 1st ApzU, 1906. 

Generally speaking, the electrification of the Councirs horse tramways has been, and is being 
carried out under the general powers conferred by the London County Tramways (Electrical Power) 
A<;t, 1900, but in some instances special authority to reconstruct the tramways has been obtained. 
All new lines, however, are authorised specially. 

(a) Tramways constricted or electrified^ or in progress. 

The following table gives details of the various tramways reconstructed, and new lines con- 
structed, by the Council for electric traction, and also particulars of additional tramway works in 
progress : — 



Description of tramways. 



1. Existing lines from Tooting to the 
termini at Westminster, Waterloo, 
and Blackfriars Bridges, ria Balham 
High Boad, Clapham Road, Kenning- 
ton and ** Elephant and Castle." 

2. Reconstruction and doubUng of 
existing lines from Caiikberwell 
Green to Yanxhall, via Camber well 
New Road, ^o. ; and other short 
lengths of line in Westminster 
Bridge Road and Brixton Road. 

3. Existing lines from " Elephant and 
Castle" to Greenwich, via Old and 
New Kent Roads, &c., and via Wal- 
worth Roa*! and Camberwell Road. 

4. Existing lines in Great Dovei Street 
and Newington Causeway, ko.^ and 
certain short extensions and new 
junctions in Bermondsey and South- 
wark, including the extensions to 
Tower Bridge and South wark Bridge. 

5. Existing lines from Kennington to 
Streatham terminus, via Brixton 
Road and Hill and Streatham High 
Road. 

6. Extension of Tooting tramways 
from the former terminus along 
Tooting High Street to Tooting 
Broadway and a short distance along 
Defoe Road. 



Approxi- 
mate 
length 
(street 
miles). 


System 

of 
electric 
traction 
adopted. 


81 miles 


Conduit 


2 miles 


Conduit 


9| miles. 


Conduit 


31 miles 


Conduit 


3) miles 


Conduit 


fmile 


Conduit 



Spe<»al authorising 
Act (if any). 



London County 
Tramways Act, 
1900. 



London County 
Council 0^°^' 
ways and Im- 
proYements)Act, 
J 901. 



New extensions 
and junctions — 
London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) Act, 
1901. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1901 (parts 
of tramways 
Nos. 12 and 13 
in the Act). 



Date of opening 

for public 

traffic. 



15th May, 190S 



25th June and 
2nd August, 
1003. 



17th and 24th 
January, 1904. 



Various dates 
from 1st 
August to 
19th Septem- 
ber, 1904. 



25th May and 
19th June, 
1904. 



8th Augui^t, 
1905. 



Lines opened by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 



These Unes were origi- 
nally worked by 
cable traction. 



Constructed to obtain 
improved terminal 
facilities. 
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(a) Tramways oomtructed or electrified^ or in progreeS'—aoniiwie^. 



Deioriptioii of tramways. 



Approxi- 
mate 



(street 
miles). 



7. New lines from Archway Taveni, 
VM ArobwaT Road, to oonnty bonn- 
daiy beneath Highgate Arohway. 



6. New lines from New Gross Road, 
9ia Lewisham High Road to the 
Obelisk, Lewisham. 



9. New lines from A.ldwyoh, under 
Kingsway, to Southampton Row, 
thence existing lines tia Theobald's 
Road, and new lines via Rosebery 
Avenue and St. John Street to the 
<* AngeV IsHngton. 

10. Reconstruction and doubling of 
existing lines from the Obelisk, 
Lewialukm, via High Street, Lewis- 
ham, to terminus at Rush^ Green. 

11. New lines from the existing 
terminus at Greenwich, via Wool- 
wich Road and Blaokwall Lane, to 
the Blaokwall Tunnel. 

12. Tt'Hgiang Unea from No. 11, via 
Woolwich Road, as far as Tunnel 
Ayenue. 



18. Existing lines from Victoria 
Station, via Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
to Vauxhall Bridge. 

14. New lines across Vauxhall Bridge 



16. New lines from Defoe Road, 
Tooting, via Garratt Lane, South 
Street, Red Lion Street, and York 
Road, to the existing lines at North 
Street* 



16. Existing lines from Westminster 
Bridge and St. George's Circus, via 
Albe^ Embankment, Lambeth Road, 
Nine Elms Iiane, Battersea Park 
Road, and York Road, to join the 
new lines (No. 15) at North Street ; 
including the existing linos in 
Falcon Road, Battersea. 



17. Existing tramways from the 
** Angel," Islington, to Highbury 
(N.L.R.) station, via ITpper Street. 

18. New lines from Oamberwell Green, 
via Denmark Hill, Ohampion Park, 
Gro7e Lane, Dog Kennel Hill, Grove 
Vale and Lordimip Lane, to its junc- 
tion with Crystal Palace Road. 

19. Extension of above lines (No. 18) 
to Dulwich Library. 



f mile 



System 

of 
electric 
traction 
adopted. 



U miles 
If miles 

UmUes 

1 mile 

I mile 

{ mile 
{mile 



2i miles 



6i miles 



ImUe 
2} miles 

imile 



Overhead 
trolley. 



Conduit 
Conduit 

Conduit 

Conduit 

Conduit 

Conduit 
Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Condnit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Special 

authorising Act 

(if any). 



Date of opening 

for public 

traffic. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1901. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements)Act, 
1901. 

London County 
Tramways Act, 
1900,andLondon 
County Council 
(Subways and 
Tramways) Act, 
1902. 

London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provementB)Act, 
19D4. 

London County 
Coancil (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) Act, 
1904. 



London CounLy 
Council (Vaux- 
hall Bridge 
Tramways) Act, 
1896,and London 
County Council 
(Tramways and 
Improvements) 
Act, 1906. 

London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) Act, 
1901 (remainder 
of Tramway No. 
12 in the Act). 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1902. 

London Councy 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1904. 



22nd DeceoSber, 
1906. 



90th January, 
1906. 



24th February, 
1906. 



10th June. 1906 



17th and 18th 
June, 19IJ6. 



loth June, 1906 



Remarks. 



Mm. 

G. L. GOMMB. 

Reoonstruc* 
tion and 
Extension of 
L.C.C. 
Tramways. 



Electric trac- 
tion on 5th 
AugU8t,1906; 
horse trac 
tion on 26th 
May, 1906. 



5th August, 1906 



North Street to 
Creek Road, 
5th August, 
1906; Albert 
Embankment, 
8th Septem- 
ber, 1906; 
Lambeth Road, 
24th Septem- 
ber, 1906; 
Creek Road to 
Queen's Road 
uid lines in 
Falcon Road, 
18th October, 
1906 ; Queen's 
Road,to Albert 
Embankment, 
22nd Decem- 
ber, 1906. 

16th November, 
1906. 



19th Novem- 
^ her, 1906. ^ 



These lines are leased 
to, and worked by, 
the Metropolitan 
Electric Tramways. 
Ltd. ([the lessees of 
the Middlesex County 
Council light rail- 
ways). 



A portion of these 
tramways Is laid in a 
subway under Kings- 
way, &o. 



These lines are of 
standard g^uge and 
have replaced a por- 
tion of the old narrow- 
gauge horse tramways. 

The Vauxhall Bridge 
Road lines are worked 
in conjunction with 
the lines over Vaux- 
hall Bridge. Ptiwers 
to employ electric 
traction on the Vaux- 
hall Bridge lines were 
obtained in 1906. The 
new Vauxhall Bridge 
was opened on the 
26th May, 1906. 



Certain doublings, fta, 
which have been 
carried out were 
authorised by the 
London County Tram- 
ways Act, 1900, and 
the London County 
Council (Tramways 
and Improvements) 
Act, 1901. 



See note on Noe. 82 to 
24 in this list. 



This is part of the 
authorised lines to 
Forest Hill. 



no 
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Beoonstruo- 
tion and 
Extensioxi of 
L.C.O. 
Tramways. 



(a) Tramways constructed or electrified^ or in progress — continued. 



Dpfioripdon of tramways. 



0. New lines from former terminus 
in Westminbter Bridge Road, ria 
Westminster Bridpre and Victoria 
Embankment, to John Carpenter 
Street. 



21. Now lines from existing lines in 
Stangate, via that thoroughfare, 
to join new linen on Westminster 
Bridge. 

22. Existing lines — 

(a) From Theobald's Road (No. 9 
in this list), via Clerkenwell Road, 
Old Street, Great Eastern Street, 
Oommeroial Street, an^ Leman 
Street, to the London Docks. 
{h) From Norton Folgate, via High 
Street, Shored! tch, Eingsland Road, 
High Street and Stoke Ne wing ton 
Road, to Stamfo>d Hill, (c) From 
Aldgate, vi^i Oommercial Road. Com- 
mercial Road East, and East India 
Dock Road, to Poplar, {d) From 
Moorgate Street, via Finsbury 
Pavement and City Road, to Old 
Street. (O From Holborn, via 
Gray*s Inn Road, to Theobald's 
Road. (/) From Great Eastern 
Street, via Old Street, to hhoreditoh 
Chnroh. 

23. Approach line to the Poplar car- 
shed, via Aberfeldy Street, &c. 



24. Approach line to the Stamford Hill 
car-shed, via Egerton Road. 



25. New lines from existing tramways 
in High Street^ Lewisham, via Lee 
High Road to Lee Qreen. 



26. Existing lines from Shoreditch 
Church to Cambridge Heath, via 
Hackney Road. 

27. Existing lines from Old Street to 
the *' Angel," Islington, via City 
Road. 

28. Existing lines from Grays Inn 
Road to the " Angel," Islington, via 
PentonTille Road. 

29. New lines from Rosebery Avenue 
to St. John's Lane, via St. John 
Street. 



SO. Extension of tramways from Toot- 
ing Broadway to the county boundary 
near Loncrley Road, ria Tooting, 
High Street. 



SI. New lines from Tootirg High 
Street to the county boundary at 
Tooting Junction, via Mitcham 
Road. 



Approxi- 
mate 
length 
(street 
miles'). 



1-^ miles 



tV mile 



About 
11 miles. 



System 

of 
electric 
traction 
adopted. 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



I mile 

(included 

above). 



\ mile 

(included 

above). 



1 mile 



1 mile 



} mile 



f mile 



I mile 



I mile 



I mile 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Special 

authorising Act 

(if any). 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements)Act, 
1906. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provement8)Act, 
1906. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements)Act, 
1906. 

London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provement8)Act, 
1901 (General 
power). 

London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im 
provements) 
Act, 1904. 



London County 
Tramways Act, 
1900, and London 
County Council 
(Tramways and 
Improvements) 
Act, 1906. 

London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provemouts) 
Act, 1901. (Re- 
mainder of tram- 
ways No. 13 in 
the Act). 

London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1906. 



Date of opening 

for public 

traffic. 



15th December, 
190fi. 



4th Febrnarv, 
1907. 



Aldgate to 
Poplar on 
15tii Decem- 
ber, 1906; 
Holborn to 
Aldgate on 
16th Jan- 
uary, 1907; 
Shoreditch 
to Stam- i 
ford Hill, 
6th Feb- 
ruary, 1907; 
r emai n - 
ing short 
lengths on 
29th March 
and 9th 
April, 1907. 



4th May, 1907 



]8th May, 1907 



29th July, 1907 



29th July, 1907 



29th July, 1907 



13\,h October, 
1907. 



1 3th October, 
1907. 



Bemarks. 



The City Corporation 
has obtained powers 
to widen filackfriars 
Bridge and to con- 
struct tramways over 
the widened portion. 
These tramways, snb- 
ject to certain terms 
to be arranged, will 
be worked by the 
Council as part of its 
Bystem. 



With the exception of 
Theobald's Read (No. 
9 in this list), these 
lines, and those in 
Upper Street (No. 17 
in this list), were the 
first sections of the 
northern lines to be 
reconstructed, and the 
work was taken in 
hand very soon after 
the lease of the North 
Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Company was 
surrendered on 1st 
April, 1906. 



Originally authorised 
in 1900, but only a 
small portion con- 
structed. Remaining 
portion reanthorised 
in 1906. 

These lines meet the 
London United Tram- 
ways near the county 
boundary. 



These linos meet the 
South Metropolitan 
Tramways near the 
county boundary. 
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(a) Tramways consfrucied or electrified^ or in ^ro^resa— continued. 



Description of tramways. 


Approxi- 
mate 
length 


System of 
electric 
traction 
adopted. 


Special 
authorising Act 


Date of 
opening for 


Remarks. 




(street 
miles). 


(if any). 


public traffic. 






imile 


Condnit 




27th November, 


The single line por- 
tion of these tram ways 


Street to the »* Angel," Islington, 








1907 


via Goewell Road. 










was reconstmcted as 
a double line under 
the London Connty 
Tramways Act, 1900. 


S3. Bxistin? lines from Highbury 


2 miles 


Conduit 


— 


28th November, 


— 


(N.L.R.) station to the Archway 
Tavern, via HoUoway Road. 








1907. 














34. New lines from Grove Vale, via 


1 mile 


Condnit 


London County 


28th November, 





Goose Green and Peckham Rye, to 






CouncU (Tram- 


1907. 




Stnart*8 Road, Peckham. 






ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1904. 






35. Existing lines from Theobald*s 


1 mile 


Condnit 


— 


5th December, 


— 


Road to Pentonville Road, via 








1907. 




Gray's Inn Road. 












Total of electric lines now in operation 


About 






68| mUes. 











Hb. 

G. L. GOMMB. 

Reconstruc- 
tion and 
Exteiision of 
L.O.C. 
Tramways. 



In addition to the above tramways, the under-mentioned lines are now being dealt with : — 



1. Existing lines from Yauxhall 
Station, via South Lambeth Road 
and Stockwell Road, to Brixton 
Road, including new junctions 
(authorised in 1907) to Clapham 
Road and Brixton Road. 

2. Existing lines from Greenwich 
Station, via South Street and 
Lewisham Road, to the Obelisk, 
Lewisham. 

3. Reconstruction and partial doubling 
of existing lines from Beresford 
Square to Bexley tramways at 
Plumstead, via Plumstead Road and 
High Street, Plumstead. 



. New lines from Bexley tramways 
at Wickham Lane, via Bostall Hill, 
McLeod Road, Basildon Road, Bostall 
Lane, and Knee Hill, to the county 
boundary at Abbey Wood. 



6. Existing lines from Gardiner's 
Corner, via Whitechapel Road, Mile 
End Road and Bow Road, to the 
county boundary at Bow Bridge. 



6. New lines from Harlesden, via 
Scrubs [jane. Wood Lane, Shepherd's 
Bush Road and Brook Green Road, 
to Hammersmith Broadway. 



7. New subway lines between existing 
lines on Victoria Embankment and 
those in the tramway Bubway at the 
Strand. 



Total works now in progress 



1} miles 



I mile 



\\ miles 



1 mile 



3 milee 



3 miles 



j mile 



About 
11} miles. 



Conduit 



Conduit 



Overhead 



Overhead 



"G.B." 

surface 
contact. 



Overhead 



Conduit 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im 
provements) 
Act, 1907. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1904. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1904. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1903. 

London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
provements) 
Act, 1906. 



Part of the London 
southern system 
purchased in 1906. 
Nearly completed. 



Nearly completed. 



In course of recon- 
struotion. These 
lines will be of 
standard gauge and 
will replace the 
narrow-gauge horse 
tramways. 

About to be c ommenoed. 
Negotiations proceed- 
ing for purdiase of 
short length of Bexley 
tramways in High 
Street, Plumstead, so 
as to g^t a through 
route from Beresford 
Square to Abbey 
Wood. 

This is the first case 
of the installation of 
the »*G.B." system of 
traction in London, 
and is intended to 
test the effidenoy of 
that system under the 
conditions of London 
traffic. 

About to be oommenoed. 



The subway to the 
Victoria Embankment 
authorised under the 
Acts of 1902 and 1906 
is almost completed. 
The construction of 
the tramways is being 
commenced, and, when 
completed, they will 
connect the northern 
and southern tram- 
ways systems. 
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G. L. OOMMB. 

New L.G.O. 
TramwayB 
authorised. 



(b) New tramways authorised^ but not commenced. 

The tramways which the Council has from time to time obtained authority td cOiiBtruct, but Hot 
commenced, are shown in the following tables : — 



(1) Summary of lengths of new tramioays authorieed by 


the several Acts obtained by 


the CouneiL 


whieh inHnde 


powers not yet exercised :— 








TitteofAot. 


Total length. 


Length not yet dealt with. 
















Double line. 


Single line. 


Total. 


Double line. 


Single line. 


Total. 




m. f. ch. 


m. f. ch. 


m. f. oh. 


m. f. ch 


m. f. ch. 


m. f. ch. 


London Connty Conncil (Tramways 


5 4 5-89 


1 3-40 


5 6 9-29 


6 3-35 


1 3-40 


6 6*75 


and Improvements) Aot, 1901. 
London Connty Gonnoil (Tramways 














6 3 1-23 


1 3 0*62 


7 6 175 


4 I 6-85 


1 1 3-40 


5 3 0-25 


and Improvements) Act, 1902 (as 














amended by Act of 1904) 














London Oounty Connoil (Tramways 


3 8 7-86 


^- 


3 3 7-86 


4 300 


— 


4 3*00 


and Improvements) Act, 1903. 














London Connty Connoil (Tramways 


10 4-47 


4 8-20 


10 4 7-6? 


3 2 4-47 


2-90 


3 2 7-37 


and Improvements) Act, 1904 (as 














amended by Aot of 1906). 
London Onnnty Connoil (Tramways 














6 1 0-50 


2 5-05 


6 3 6-65 


2 2 4-10 


1 1 1-60 


3 3 6-60 


and Improvements) Aot, 1906. 














London County Conncil (Tramways 


1 9-20 


3 6-70 


5 6-90 


1 4-90 


3 6-70 


5 1-60 


and Improvements) Aot, 1907. 














Totals 


81 6 914 


2 6 8-87 


34 4 801 


11 1 6-67 


2 7 7-90 


14 1 4'67 



Other lines (about 5^ miles, north of the Thames) were authorised by the London County 
Tramways Act, 1900. About 2| miles of these lines have been constructed, and the powers in 
respect of the remainder lapsed in 1905. Some of the latter schemes (about 1^ miles) were re* 
authorised in 1906, and are included in the above return. 



(2) Details of new tramways authorised by tlie Acts referred to in the fo 


regoing 


ta;bU <,1), bvt not yet eonstrueted i-^ 


Nnmher of tramways 


Authorising 
Act. 




Length. 






in Aot, and description of 






— --- 


Remarks. 








tramways. 




Double line. 


Single line. 


Total. 








m. f . ch. 


m. f. ch. 


m. f . 


ch. 




lA. Junction between tramways 


London . County 


1-30 


— 





1-30 




in Archway Road and Junc- 


Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 












tion Road. 














proYements)Act, 












8. Junction between tramways 


Ditto 


0-75 


.^ 





0-75 




in Balls Pond Road and 














Mildmay Park Road. 














15 and 16A. Bzisting lines in 


Ditto 


4 8-75 


— 


4 


8-75 




Battersea Park Road, via 














Albert Road, to southern end 














of Albert Bridge. 














16a. Westminster Bridge Road, 


Ditto 


— 


1 1-15 


1 


1-15 


— 
















A-rifl^wg lines in Stangate. 














19a. Junction between tram- 


Ditto 


1-30 


— 





1-30 




ways in Newington Butts and 














Newington Causeway. 














24a. Junction between tram- 


Ditto 


1-25 


— 





1-25 


....—. 


ways in Bermondsey New 














Road and Old Keut Road. 














25. Junction between tramways 
in St. James's Road and Old 


Ditto 


— 


1-17 





1-17 
















Kent Road. 














25a. Further junction between 


Ditto 


— 


1-08 





1-08 




tramways in St James's Rqad 














and Old Kent Road. 














5. Hammersmith Broadway, via 


London County 


2 5-40 


— 


2 


5-40 


Powers for use of overhead 


Queen Street, l«*ulham Palace 


Council (Tram- 










trolley traction being sought 
in Bill of 1908. 


Road, High Street, and Putney 


ways and Im- 










Bridge, to Lower Richmond 


provement6)Act, 












Road. 


11)02. 












12, 12A, 12b, 12c, 12D, 14 and 14a. 


Ditto 


2 3 5-45 


1 1 3-40 


3 2 


4-85 


The lines for a short distance 


High Street, Eltham, via WeU- 




(now 








are authorised to be oon- 


hall Lane and Woolwich Road, 




reduced to 








structed along a diverted 


to Boresford Square, Wool- 




2 1 1-45 








route, and the original route 
2 f. 4 ch.) is abandoned. See 


wich. 




under Act 












of 1904). 








also tramways No. 9 in Act 
of 1904. 


4 and 4a. Hammersmith Broad- 


London County 


2 4-50 


— 


2 


4-50 




way, via Bridge Road, to near 


Council (Tram- 












the northern end of Hammer- 


ways and Im- 












smith Bridge. 


proyements)Act, 
1903. 

Ditto 












6 and 6a. Garratt Lane, Wands- 


1 8-60 





1 


8*50 


The tramways will meet the 


worth, via Wimbledon Road, 












London United Tramways at 


to the county boundary. 












the oounty boundary. 
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(b) New Tramivays authorised^ but not yet constructed^continxiQd. 



Number of tramways 

in Act, and description of 

tramways. 



Authorising 
Act. 



Length. 



Double line. 



Remarks. 



Single line. | Total. 



MB.G.L. 
Gomn. 

NewL^aO. 
Tramways 
authorised. 



4b. Junction between Crystal 
Palace Bead and the new 
tramways in East Dulwich 
Road. 

4g. Junction between East Dul- 
wich Road and the new tram- 
ways in Peckham Rye. 

9. Diversion of portion of au- 
thorised tramways in Wellhall 
Road, ffia a new road, to High 
Street, Eltham. 

10 (part). Dulwich Library, ria 
Lordship Lane and London 
Road, to Dartmouth Road, 
Forest HUl. 



11 and 11 A. Stanstead Road, 
Lewisham, via Brockley Lane, 
and Malpas Road, to Lewisham 
High Road. 



15a. Junction line in Beresford 

Square, Woolwich. 
15b. Junction line between 

tramways in New Road and 

Rumstead Road. 
2. High Street, Camden Town, 

via Orowndale Road, to 

Pancras Road. 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
proyementB)Act, 
1904. 

Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



m. f . ch. 
1-00 



1-07 

2 6-00 

1 1 3-30 



Ditto 



10. Existing lines in East India 
Dock RoM, ria that thorough- 
fare, to the county boundary 
at Barking Road Bridge. 



13 (part). Remainder of author- 
ised Unee along Victoria Em- 
bankment, eastward of John 
Carpenter Street. 

14. Alon<?BlackfriarsRoad,from 
Upper Ground Street to Stam- 
ford Street. 

15 and 15a. Existing lines at 
junction of Layender Hill and 
Queen's Road, via Cedars Road 
and Clapham Common, to 
existing lines at "Plough," 
Clapham. 

18. County boundary at Upper 
Norwood, via Church Road 
and Crystal Palace Parade, to 
the high lerel entrance to the 
Crystal Palace. 

19. Along Stondon Park 



20a. Along Shardeloes Road 
20b. Along Malpas Road 



12. Coldharbour Lane, ria Heme 
Hill Road and Wanless Road, 
to Hinton Road. 



13. Single loop line along Poplar 
Walk and Lowden Road. 



Totals 
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Ditto 
Ditto 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
proTements)Act, 
1906. 

Ditto 



2 6 0-30 

(now 

reduced to 

1 6 410 

under Act 

of 1906). 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 



London County 
Council (Tram- 
ways and Im- 
proTements)Act, 
1907. 

Ditto 



2 3-10 



4 6-55 



4-00 



5*00 



6 4-83 



1 1-60 



3 



m. f. ch. 



ch. 
1-00 



— .00 1-07 



— 2 



These junctions are not now 
necessary, as the old horse 
lines in Crystal Palace Road 
and East Dulwich Road 
have been abandoned. 



5*00 i See tramways Nos. 12 to 14A 
' in Act of 1904. 



1 1 3*30 A portion of tramways No. 10 
' authorised in 1904, namely, 
the portion from Crystal 
I Palace Road to Dulwich 
I Library (1 f.). was con- 
structed with tne lines from 
' Camberwell Green to Crystal 
Palace Road, and opened on 
19th November, 1906. 
To avoid certain street widen- 
ings, powers have been ob- 
tainel to construct a portion of the tramways along 
Stondon Park instead of Brockley Rise, a saving in 
length of 2 ch., and to construct one of the tramway 
tracks along Shardeloes Road and the other along Malpas 
Road, instead of both along Malpas Road (4 f . 4*2 ch.). 
See also tramways Nos. 19, 20a and 20b in Act of 1906. 



I 



1 6 4-10 



1-80 
1-10 



1 4-90 



11 1 6-67 



1-80 

1-10 

2 310 

4 5-55 

4-00 

— loo 6-00 

— i 6 4-85 



4 7-30 
4 4-20 



3 6-70 



2 7 7-90 



1 1-60 



8 



4 7-30 
4 4-20 



1 4*90 



3 6-70 



14 1 4-57 



Originally authorised in 1900, 
but powers lapsed. 



Originally authorised in 1900, 
but powers lapsed. A short 
portion of single line has 
been constructed along this 
route as part of the approach 
line to Poplar oar-shed. 
These are connections of ex- 
isting lines with the new 
lines to be constructed on 
Blackf riars Bridge by the 
City Corporation. They are 
not to be constructed until 
the bridge has been widened 
by the Corporation. The 
bridge works are now in 
. progress. 

The construction of these lines 
is not to be commenced until 
the electrification of the 
tramways in Wandsworth 
Road, Queen's Road and 
Lavender Hill is also com- 
menced. 
Theee lines will meet tram- 
ways outside London at the 
county boundary. 



Diversion of tramways in 

Brockley Rise (3 f. 2 ch.). 

See tramways No. 1 1 in Act 

of 1904. 
rSingle loop lines on the au- 
thorised Lewisham High 
1 Road to Forest Hill tram- 
ways to avoid street widen- 
ings. See tramways Nos. 
11 and llA in Act of 1904. 

These lines are required for 
the electrification of the 
** London Southern" 
Tramways system, which 
is specifldly authorised by 
this Act. 

A portion of the work is in 
hand, and the question of 
proceeding at an early 
date with the remainder 
is being considered. 
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(c) Existing tramways not yet electrified. 

The remaining horse tramways of the Coancil, the electrification of which has not yet been 
commenced, are as follows : — 



Description of tramways. 



1. King's Croes, via Caledonian Boad, to HoUoway Road 



8. Holloway Boad, via Seven Sisters Boad, toPinsbnry 
Park. 

3. Whiteohapel Boad, rta Cambridge Road, Mare Street, 
and Lower and Upper Clapton Beads, to Stamford 
Hill. . *-- *- 

4. Boston Boad, via Hampstead Boad, High Street, 
Camden Town, Chalk Farm Boad. Ferdinand Street, 
Maiden Boad, Southampton Boad, Fleet Boad, Con- 
stantine Boad, and Aginoonrt Boad, to Hampstead 
Heath. 

6. '* Britannia," via Camden Boad and Parkhnrst Boad, 
to Holloway Boad. 

6. King's Cross, via Enston Boad. Pancras Boad, and 
Oreat College Street, to Prince of Wales Boad. 

7. Maiden Boad, via Prince of Wales Boad, to Kentish 
Town Boad. 

8. Prince of Wales Boad, via Kentish Town Boad and 
Junction Boad, to Archway TaYcm. 

9. ^'Britannia," via Kentish Town Boad (part), to Great 
College Street. 

10. Kentish Town Bead, via Highgate Bead, to Swain's 
Lane. 

11. High Street, Islington, via Liverpool Boad, to 
Holloway Boad. 

12. Upper Street, via Essex Boad, Balls Pond Boad 
and Lane, and Graham Boad, to Mare Street. 

IS. Clerkenwell Boad, via Farrinsrdon Bead, and 
King's Gross Boad, to Pentonrille Boad. 

14. City Bead, via East Boad, New North Boad and 
Canonbnry Boad, to Highbnrr Station. 

15. New North Bead, via Hridport Place, Sonthgate 
Boad, Mildmay Park, and Green Lanes, to Finsbnry 
Park (Manor House). 

16. Eiet India Dock Road (including short line in 
West India Dock Boad), via Burdett Boad and Cass- 
land Boad, to Victoria Park. 

17. Nine Elms Lane, via Wandsworth Boad, Lavender 
Hill and St. John's Hill, to East Hill, Wandsworth. 

18. Lavender Hill, via Queen's Boad and Victoria Boad, 
to Chelsea Bridge. 

19. Tooley Street (London Bridge), via Tooley Street, 
Jamaica Boad, Union Boad, Deptford Lower Boad 
and Evelyn Street, to High Street, Deptford. 

20. Tower Bridge Boad. via Grange Boad and South- 
wark Park Boad, to Botherhithe New Boad. 

21. Old Kent Boad, via Botherhithe New Boad, to 
Deptford Lower Bead. 

22. Grange Boad, via Spa Boad, to Jamaica Boad 

23. Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, via Greenwich and 
Woolwich Lower Beads. G^rge Street, Church 
Sixeet, High Street, Market Street and Beresford 
Street, to Beresford Square, Woolwich. 

24. Brixton Bead, via Gresham Boad and Coldharbour 
Lane, to Denmark Hill. 



When acquired, 
ftc 



Approximate 

lenffth 

(street 

mUes). 



Bemarks. 



Leased from June, 
1896, tolst April, 
1906. 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 



22nd November, 
1902. 

Ditto 

7th July, 1904 ... 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
1st June, 1905 



1| miles 

I mile 
4^ miles 

2| miles 



If miles 
1| miles 

{mile 
1| miles 

I mile 

imile 
li miles 
2|maeB 

imile 
If miles 
2{ miles 

2| miles 

3|mUe8 
1} miles 
3} miles 

li miles 

1| miles 

imile 
2f miles 



2nd October, 1906 i 1^ miles 



25. Coldharbour Lane, via Milkwood Boad and Nor- : 
wood Road, to Norwood Cemetery. | 

26. Gresham Boad, via Coldharbour Lane, to .Brixton 
Boad. I 

Total length, about ... I 



Ditto 
Ditto 



2; miles 
i mile 



[The electrification of Lheee tram- 
ways on the conduit system is 
to be put in hand almost- 
immediately. 



These tramways' are of 
gauge (3 ft. 6 in.). 



narrow 



44| miles 



Special powers to electrifjr these 
lines, part of what waa formerly 
known as the London Southern 
Tramways, on the overhead 
trolley system, were obtained 
by Act of 1907. Queetion of 
early reconstruction of the lines 
being considered. 



County Hall, 

Spring Ghirdens, S.W. 

Uth Februafy, 1908. 



O. L. OOMME, 

Clerk of the Council. 
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APPENDIX C— III. 



Mb. 

A.L.C.FKLL. 

L.0.0. 



Particulars as to London traffic submitted by the OMef Officer of TramwEys. 
Tramways, London County Council. 



London County Council Tramways. 

(1) LengtJis of Tramways,^ At the present date the following lengths of tramways are : 
(a) operated by horse or electric traction (excluding leased lines in Archway Road) ; 
lb) under construction or reconstruction ; (c) authorised but not yet constructed. 



Electric. Horse. i Total. 

(Miles of sing^le line.) (Miles of single line.) | (Miles of single line.) 




(a) At present in operation 

(J) Under constrnction or reconstruction... . 
(ci) The length of tramway authorised bat 
not yet constmoted. 



214-12 
21-95 
25-38 



(2) Receipts, passengers carried, atid miles run hy cars, — The following is a 
comparative statement showing the receipts, passengers carried, and miles run by the 
Council's cars for the years 1904-5, 1905-6, 1906-7, and also similar particulars for the period 
from 1st AprO, 1907, to 25th January, 1908 (300 days) :— 



1 

1904-6. 

1 


1905-6. 


1906-7. 


From 1st April, 1907, 

to 25th January, 1908. 

(300 days.) 


Number of passengers carried ... 

Total mileage run by oars 

Total receipts 


164,818,560 

14,081,397 

£682,095 


188.512,421 

15,578,793 

£782.210 


814,227,090 
30,130,297 
£1,414,604 


306,728,412 
29,069,148 
£1,340,864 










Electric. 


Horse. 


Average number of passengers per car mile during tl 
Average passenger receipts per car mile during the ye 


le year ended 31st 
ar ended Slst Dec 


December, 1907 
ember, 1907 ... 


10-95 ! 9-39 
ll-79d. 1 9-20d. 

i 



It should be noted that not only has the length of the tramways owned by the Council 
been greatly increased since the previous information was supplied, but electric traction 
has been introduced on a large number of the routes. The tramways have, however, not 
been working up to their full capacity, as the whole system has been, and is still, greatly 
disorganised owing to the reconstruction of the horse tramways for electric traction. 

Effect of electrification of tramways. 

As an example to show the efifect of the introduction of electric traction on a route 
previously worked by horse traction, a comparison of the passengers carried by horse 
traction on the Stamford Hill route for the month of April, 1906, and by electric traction 
for the month of April, 1907, may be of interest. Since April, 1907, there has been a 
marked increase in the number of passengers carried on this route, as is shown by the figures 
for the month of September, 1907. The Stamford Hill route was opened for electric 
traction on 6th February, 1907. 

Number of passengers carried on the Stamford Hill route — 

By horse cars for the month of April, 1906 1,300,488 

By electric cars for the month of April, 1907 1,753,512 

By electric cars for the month of September, 1907 ... 2,348,441 

Workmen^s cars. 

The following table shows the number of workmen carried on the Councirs tramways 
and the miles run by cars carrying workmen : — 





1904-5. 


1905-6. 


1906-7. 


From 1st April, 1907, 

to 25th January, 1908. 

(300 days.) 


Passengers carried,,. 

Miles run hy cars 


5,898,2$9_. L .13.0114.73 
— 1 1,477,997 


19,528.799 ! 22,805,477 
2,200,090 [ 2,756,251 
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n^p- ^^ ^^ example, the following comparison of the number of workmen carried on the 

A.ii.arELL. Tooting route during the year 1902-3, with the number carried during the year 1906-7, 

^ () Q shows the enormous development which has taken place, and emphasises the fact that 

Tramways, adequate accommodation and increased speeds on the Councirs tramways has made it 

possible for workmen to live a considerable distance away from their work — 

Tooting workmen passengers, 1902-3 581,626 

Tooting workmen passengers, 1906-7 3,342,277 

Seating dccommodcUion on electric care. 

1 attach hereto diagram ^' A," Q) showing the proportion of passengers to the seating 
accommodation on the cars leaving the Embankment between 5 p.m. and 9 p.m. on 13th 
January, 1908. The observations were taken when the cars were passing over Westminster 
Bridge. 

Diagram *' B " Q) records similar information based on observations taken in West- 
minster Bridge Road at York Road on the same day and between the same hours. 

Variations of tramway load. 

Diagram ^* C,*^ Q) attached hereto, shows the variations of the tramway load during 
the course of an average day. Owing to the peculiar conditions of traffic in London it is 
necessary at the present time to run in nearly 40 per cent, of cars between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. This is a case where the use of trailer cars would be very advantageous, 
as it would then be possible to run a constant service on many of the routes, simply 
reducing the seating accommodation by running the trailers into the dep6ts in the middle of 
the day. Diagram " D,** Q) attached hereto, shows in diagrammatic form the number of 
passengers carried weekly between 1st January, 1907, and 31st December, 1907. 

Fares and fare stooges. 

With regard to the tables of fares and fare stages, 1 attach hereto a copy of the revised 
particulars (*), but as these are now under consideration of the Highways Committee, it is 
inadvisable to publish these particulars at the present time, as it is proposed to make certain 
modifications, very shortly. 

Rolling stock. 

The Council has in operation, or in process of construction, 1,050 electric cars. The 
types of the car bodies, trucks and equipments, together with the classification numbers, 
are as follows : — 

100 cars are of the double-deck type (Class B) mounted on single four-wheel tracks 
and eauipped with 25 b.h.p. motors. The seating capacity of these cars is 56. 

100 cars are of the double-deck type (Class C) mounted on single four-wheel trucks 
and eauipped with 30 b.h.p. motors. The seating capacity of these cars is also 56. 

100 cars are of the double-deck type (Class A) mounted on side bearing maximum 
traction trucks and equipped with 35 b.h.p. motors. The seating capacity of these cars is 
66. 

100 cars are of the double-deck type (Class D) mounted on side bearing maximum 
traction trucks and equipped with 30 b.h.p. motors. The seating capacity of these cars is 
66. 

50 cars are of the single-deck type (Classes F and O). They are of steel construction 
for use on the subway tramways. All timber, cable, &c., used on these cars is non-inflam- 
mable They are mounted on swing bolster maximum traction trucks and equipped with 
35 and 42 b.h.p. motors. The seating capacity is 36. 

300 cars are of the double-deck type (Class E) and mounted on centre bearing swing 
bolster maximum traction trucks and equipped with 42 b.h.p. motors. The seating 
capacity of these cars is 72. 

300 cars are of the double-deck type (Class E.I.). They are mounted on centre 
bearing swing bolster minimum traction trucks and equipped with 42 b.h.p. motors. The 
seating capacity of these cars is 78. 

All cars are either fitted or under contract to be fitted with magnetic brakes. 
These act upon the track and in the case of 900 of the cars apply the wheel brakes simul- 
taneously. 

At present on the London County Council Tramways 733 electric and 300 horse cars 
are being run. If the 300 horse cars were supplanted by electric cars, the number of the 
latter required, with their increased seating capacity and increased speed, would only be 
128, thus greatly reducing the congestion of traffic in the thoroughfares through which 
these horse cars are being run. 

A. L. C. Fell, 

Chief Officer. 
\st February, 1908. 



(>) These DlagramB have not been reprodnoed. 
O Not received. 
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Mb. Bdoar 
Habpeb. 



LOCOMOTION AND TRAFFIC. 



Passenger 
^ - Traffic in 

Statistios In oontlnuatlon of certain statistics submitted to the Royal Commission Greater 
on London Trafllo by tbe Statistical Officer of tlie London County Council. London, 

Passbngbr Traffic in Obbatbb London. 

I. Table showing the number of paesengers carried by the local railways, the tramwayst and by 
the chief omnibus companies in Greater London in each qninquennial year between 1867 and 1901 
and in each subsequent year. 

Royal CommUHon on London Traffic^ Vol. TII.^ Appendix 6, Table 5, pa^fe 127. 
N.B. — The new fi^rnres are printed in italies. 







Number of passengers oacried by 


















Estimated 

population of 

Greater London. 


Number of 
journeys 
per head. 


Year. 


Railway 

(local 

oompaniee). 


Tramway 
(approximate). 


Omnibns (two 

principal 

companies). 


Total 
(approximate). 


1867 ! 40,647,398 


) Not ( 
^ available | 


41,424,428 


81,971,826 


3,605,510 


22-7 


1871 ... 




72,686,313 


43,556,545 


116,192,858 


3,885.641 


29-9 


1876 ... 




115,326,889 


51,167,946 


166,484,835 


4,303,668 


38-6 


1881 .. 






139,233,690 


72,038,962 


58,389,997 


269,662,649 


4,766,661 


56-6 


1886 .. 








165,050,887 


132.529,504 


90,708.966 


388,28£',357 


5,182,130 


74-9 


1891 .. 








180,026,117 


198,569,584 


158,926,250 


P37,521,95I 


5,633,806 


95-4 


1896 .. 








189,584,863 


279,518,865 


212,628,471 


681.732,199 


6,124,812 


111-3 


1901 .. 








236,506,162 


340,772,414 


269,933,759 


847,212,336 


6.581,372 


128-7 


1902 .. 








277,110,930 


361,170,652 


279,466,557 


917,748,139 


6,705,770 


136-9 


1903 .. 








290,722,680 


394,356^31 


287^86,471 


972,465,682 


6,806,296 


142-9 


1904 .. 








298,638,750 


431,813,839 


288,965,214 


1,019,417,803 


0,907,756 


147-6 


1905 .. 








305,052,495 


477,944,684 


290,665,051 


1,073,662J230 


7,010,171 


153-2 


1906 .. 




>M 


•• 


329,521,648 


508,700,1269 


291,563P48 


1,129,784,965 


7,113,560 


158-8 


1907 


363,794,894 


585,695,285 


(0)331,350,000 


1,280,840,179 


7217,939 


(a)177-5 



(a) The number carried by the Vanguard Motor Omnibns Company is added to that of the two principal companies for 1907. 

Farbs on London Railways. 
2. Table showing the average mileage rate of the third class fares, the workmen's fares and the Railway 
^^ cheap" fares in December, 1907, to each terminus, for distances not exceeding twenty miles, P<"^a* 
calculated on the longest distance for each fare on each branch of the several railways. 

Royal Commission on London Traffic, Vol, III., Appendix 6, TtiUe 40, page 174. 





Ayerage mileage rate. 


Railway. 


Third class 
return fares. 


Workmen's 
fares. 


"Cheap "fares. 


North London 

Metropolitan IMstrict-- 

Mansion House 

Whitechapel 

Metropolitan— 

Aldgate 

Baker Street 

London, Tilbury and Southend 

Great Central 

London and North Western 

Midland— 

Moorgate Street 

St. Fancras ... ... .•• ... ... ... ••• 

Great Eastern— 

Fenchurch Street 

Liyerpool Street 

Great Northern— 

Moorgate Street 

King's Cross 

Great Western ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

South Bastem and Chatham*— 

Ludgate HiU 

Victoria ... 

Charing Cross 

Cannon Street 

London, Brighton and South Coast- 
London Bridge 

Victoria 

London and South Western 

Tube Railways--' 

Central London 

City and South London 

Great Northern, PiooadiUy and Brompton 

Great Northern and City 

Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 

Baker Street and Waterloo 

Waterloo and City 


d. 
-41 

•48 
•48 

•51 
•63 
•62 
•64 
•66 

•65 

•77 

•66 
•72 

•66 
•78 
•67 

•73 
•77 
•86 
•88 

•74 
•78 
•78 

•67 
•60 
•61 
•64 
•67 
•81 
1-00 


d. 
•17 

•22 
•24 

•22 
•22 
•22 
•22 
-31 

•22 
-23 

•24 

•17 

•25 
•27 

•24 

-23 
-24 

■■11 

■u 

•26 
-29 

•17 
•22 
•28 
-29 
•20 
•21 
-67 


d. 

•31 
•34 

•36 
-44 
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Workmen's 
Trains. 



Workmen's Trains. 

3. Table showing the number and mileage of workmen's and '^ cheap '* trains ran each week-day 
morning in the London district (December, 1907). 



JRoyal Qmmiuum an London Trt^^ 


Vd. III^ Appendix 6, TiaiHe 41, pago 174. 








Total number of trains 


run daily. 


Number of miles run dally by trains. 


Per- 


RaUway. 


In- 
wards 
(to ter- 
mini). 


Out- 
wards 
(from 

ter- 
mini). 


Trains 
whose 
route is 
both in- 
wards and 
outwards. 


1 

1 

LooaLl Total 

i 

1 
1 

1 


In- 
wards 
(to ter- 
mini). 


Out- 
wards 
(from 

ter- 
mini). 


Trains 
whose 
route is 
both in- 
wards and 
outwards. 


liooal. 


TotaL 


oentage 
of total 
mileage 
run by 
each 
company. 


Inwabd and Outwabd 
Service. 










1. WOBKMEN'8 TbAIKS. 




South Eastern and Ohat- 
ham. 


63 


47 


16 


22 


138 


668-71 


443-18 


116-31 


140-56 


l,268-7o 


181 


Metropolitan 


59 


52 


30 


13 


154 


465*21 


412-70 


274-26 


80-46 


1,232-62 


12-8 


Metropolitan District ... 


10 


2 


48 


68 


118 


108-44 


19-59 


637-96 


284-60 


1,050-59 


10-9 


London and South 

Western. 
London, Brig^hton and 

South Coast. ' 
Iiondon and North 

Western. 
North London 


42 

38 1 

1 


23 
21 


15 


21 
4 


86 

78 


479-84 
325-44 


811-85 
189-71 


165-27 


108-77 
20-60 


900-46 
691-02 


9-8 
7-2 


13' 
25 


8 
15 


— 


2 

1 


18 
41 


186-05 
145-68 


44-94 
94-58 


— 


19-76 
3-61 


260-76 
243-67 


2-6 
2-5 


GreatWestern ... 


8 


5 


— ^ 


1 


14 


9300 


79-87 


— 


6-77 


184-64 


1-9 


Great Central 


4 


« 


— 


— 


12 


35-64 


141-42 


— 


— 


177-06 


1-8 


Midland 


8 


3 


— 


— 


11 


100-45 


33-12 


— 


— 


183-57 


1-4 


London, Tilbury and 
Southend. 


12 


2 

1 


— 


— 


14 


84-21 


4316 


— 


— 


127-36 


1-3 


Tuhe Railwayi. 

Oharingr Cross, Euston 

and Hampstead. 
City and South London 


66 


68 


81 




134 

81 


309-13 


323-80 


603-45 


— 


632-93 
603-46 


6-6 
6-2 


Great Northern, Picca- 
dilly and Brompton. 

Baker Street and Water- 
loo. 

Central London 


31 


21 


68 
93 


76 


133 
93 
52 


178-26 


120-75 


515-62 
395-25 


29-26 


544-87 
395-25 
29900 


5-6 
41 
31 


Great Northern and City 


23 


24 


— 


— 


47 


79-12 


82-56 


— 


— 


161-68 


1-7 


Waterloo and City 


13 


13 


— 


— 


26 


19-50 


19-50 


— 


— 


39-00 


-4 


Inward Service only. 
Great Eastern- 


67 


(a) 2 


_ 


38 


107 


443-14 


(a) 8-92 


^_ 


121-26 


573-32 


69 


Gieat Northern 


16 


— 


— 


— 


16 


154-43 


— 


— 


— 


154-43 


1-6 


Totals 


488 


309 


341 


235 


1,873 


3,781-14 


2,369-64 


2,698-11 


816-63 


9,664-42 


100-0 


iKWABD AHD OUTWAED 

Sebyioe. 










2. 


♦'Cheap 


" TBAINf 


}. 




Great Eastern 


61 


54 


1 


9 


125 


418*34 


461-71 


9-45 

1 


63-62 


963-12 


70-6 


Great Northern 


11 


21 


— 


(&)13 


46 


9909 


149-09 


1 


(J)73-76 


321-94 


28-9 


Metropolitan District ... 


3 


1 


9 


11 


24 


15-86 


1-86 


; 29-43 

1 


26-77 


73-92 


6-6 


Totals 


75 


76 


10 


33 


194 


533-29 


612-66 


38-88 

1 


16415 


1,348-98 


1000 • 



J^a) These trains are run over the East London line from Liverpool Street. 
(V) Including North London trains running over the Great Northern's lines — 9 trains ; 52*56 miles. 

[Figures for the Tube Railways are estimated.] 
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SPEBD of TBAINS. Mr. Kduak 

» HARPER. 

4. Table ahowing approximately the speed at which passengers are carried on railways in the fl^^^^TT 
London district (December, 1907). ^ iS^? 

Royal Commisiion on London Traffic, Vol. Ill,, Appendix 6, Tahle 44, paget 17S-9. 

(1.) Underground Railways. 



Railway. 


Total length. 


Nomberof 

intermediate 

stations. 


Time for 
journey. 


Approximate 
speed per hour. 


Waterloo and City 


Miles. 
1-60 


Nil 


Minutes. 
4 


lOles. 
22-5 


Great NortheriL Piccadilly and Brompton— 
FiiiBbiiiy Park-— HammerBmith 


8-89 


19 


32 


16-7 


Baker Storeet and Waterloo 


4*26 


9 


16 


15-9 


Great Northam and City 


3-44 


4 


13 


15-9 


Central London 


5-75 


11 


22 


15-7 


Metropolitan and District^ 
Inner Circle 


13-00 


26 


&0 


15-6 


Hetropolitan District— 
Bal&g^Whitechapel 


12-74 


24 


61 


15-0 


City and South London 


7-46 


13 


30 


14-9 


Charinff Croee, Enston and Hampotead** 
Ohanng Cross— Oolder'eOreen 


5-98 


10 


24 


14-8 


Charing Crosfr—Highfl^ate 


4-28 


10 


18 


14-8 



(2.) Surface Jtailwotya. 
[The speed is based on the average scheduled time of* the trains between 8 and 9 a.m.] 





Number 


Average rate 




Number 


Average rate 




of 


of spesdof 
the inward 




of 


of speed of 




inward 




inward 


the inward 


Railway and Terminus. 


Buburban 


suburban 


Railway and terminus. 


suburban 


suburban 




traiTis 


trains 




trains 


trains 




between 


between 




between 


betW4^ 




8and9ajn. 


8 and 9 aan. 


' 


8 and 9 a.m. 


8 and 9 a.m. 






MUesper 






Miles per 






hour. 






hour. 




5 


29-9 


Great Northern- 












King's Cross 


\% 


23-3 


London and North -Western— 












Euston 


7 


28-7 


Moorgate Street 


7 


15-8 


South-Eastem and Chatham-^ 






London, Tilbury, and South- 






London Bridge 


3 


28-6 


end— Fenchurch Street 


6 


21-3 




8 


20-S 














Waterloo 


27 


21-2 


Victoria 


9 


19-0 


Great Eastern- 






-Charing Cross 


12 


18-0 


Liverpool Street 


38 


20-3 


Cannon Street 


10 


171 


Fenchurch Street ... 


14 


16-0 


Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's, Moor- 


16 


16-4 


London, Brighton, and South 






gate Street and Farringdon 






Coast- 










London Bridge 


28 


20-2 


Oreat Western— Paddington ... 


10- 


- 27-2 














Victoria 


15 


18-3 


Mi^Oand— 












StPancras 


5 


26-2 




28 


181 


Moorgate Street 


6 


15-3 
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Mb. EDOi^B 
Habpbb. 

Nnmber of 

TrainB 

InwardB. 



5. Number of Trains in the Day 

Soyal QnnmUHon on London Traffic^ 



Sabnrban trains in eaoh 



Direction and terminua. 


1 mid. a.ni. 
1 12—1 


a.m. 
1—2 


a.m. 
2—3 


1 a.m. 
3—4 


a.m. a.m. 
4—5 5—6 

1 


am. 

6—7 

1 


a.m. 
7—8 


a.m. 
8—9 


a.m. 
9—10 


a.m. ! 
10—11 ' 


Prom the West— 

Paddington 

Bishop's Road 

Marylebone 

Euaton 

'Mansion House 

•Moorgrate (Met) 

♦Piooadilly Circus (ojt.p. and B.) (a) ... 
L'ank (Central London) 


4 
11 
10 

4 


— 


— 


1 


1 


2 

1 
2 

7 
6 
3 
5 


2 

1 
1 

13 

18 

14 

9 


8 

2 
3 

18 
19 
16 

18 


7 

5 
6 

24 
24 
22 

21 


6 

5 
6 

24 
27 
22 
29 


5 
1 
4 
3 

10 
24 
15 
22 


1 




29 

I 


— 


— 


1 


1 


26 


58 


79 


109 


119 


93 




Prom the North- 
Baker Street (Metropolitan extension) 

St. Pancras 

Kingr's Cross 

Moorgate Street (a.K.) 

(Mid.) 

Charingr Cross (c.-x., b. and H.) (a) ... 

♦Farringdon Street 

Moorgate (o.N. and c.) 

Broad Street 

•Bank (0. and S.L.) 

•Piccadilly Circus (o.n.p. and b.) (a) ... 
(B.andW.)(a) ... 


4 
2 

1 

19 

1 

10 
16 


— 


— 


1 
1 


2 


3 

1 
3 
2 
9 

1 
4 
8 
7 


7 
1 
3 
4 
1 
24 

12 
3 
12 
14 
14 


12 
8 
7 
6 
2 

24 

15 
7 
20 
16 
20 


15 

7 

16 

6 

6 

24 

1 

20 

18 

23 

22 

28 


17 
7 

13 
8 
7 

21 

19 
29 
24 
22 
28 


12 

2 

5 

5 

4 

24 

2 

18 

17 

17 

15 

25 






52 


— 


— 


2 


2 


83 


95 


132 


185 


198 


146 




Prom the East- 
Liverpool Street (o.b.) 

Fenchnroh Street (O.B.) 

„ (L.T.andB.) 

Broad Street 

'Mansion House ( Whitechapel and Bow) 


6 
2 

""3 


2 


2 


4 


4 

1 


10 
5 
2 

2 
4 


24 
8 
3 

3 
9 


36 
9 
7 

9 
17 


36 

14 

6 

8 
15 


38 

12 

3 

4 
18 


20 
11 

4 

4 
12 






11 


2 


2 


4 


5 


23 


47 


78 


79 


65 


51 




tx)ndon Bridge (L3. and 8.0.) 

„ „ (8.B. ando.) 

Cannon Street (8.B. and c.) 

Charing Cross (8.B. and o.) 

St. Paul's 

LudgateHill 

Holbom Viaduct 

Snow Hill 

Moorgate Street (8.E. and c.) ... ... | 

*Farringdon Street (s.B. and 0.) 

Shoreditch and Liverpool Street (East i 

London). | 

•Piccadilly Circus (B. and W.) (a) . . . j 


3 
""3 

1 

1 
15 


1 

1 


1 


2 


1 

1 

1 

2 


6 

1 
4 

3 

8 
9 


7 

1 
5 

1 

4 

7 

14 


14 
1 
9 
7 
8 
3 
2 
2 
4 

6 
20 


24 
3 
10 
13 
6 
5 
6 
1 
4 
1 

8 

28 


27 
2 

18 

13 

6 

1 
6 
5 
2 

1 

8 
28 


14 

14 

11 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 
25 




1 
i 


23 


2 


1 


2 


5 


25 


39 


71 


108 


117 


81 




Prom the South- West- 
Victoria (l.b. and b.c.) 

(8.B.ando.) ; 

Waterloo; 

*Bank (City and South ^London) 

. (Waterloo and City) 


5 
6 
5 


— 


— 


1 
1 


1 
2 


3 
2 
6 

5 


6 
2 
9 

12 


10 

5 

10 

16 
11 


13 

8 

29 

23 
15 


11 

8 

26 

82 

15 


13 

8 

16 

20 
14 






16 


— 


— 


2 


3 


16 


28 


52 


88 


82 


71 \ 




Q>rand total 


131 


4 


3 


11 


16 


123 


267 


412 


669 


581 


442 





(a) The figures for these railways are approximate. 
* St&lions marked * though not physical termini are regarded as termini for the purpose of this table. 
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Inwards to each Terminus, December, 1907. 

Vol. IIl.^ Appendix 6, Table 82, pages 162-3. 



hour (Week-day eervioe). 


















































* 






Other 
trains. 






a.ni.iioon 


noon p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. mid 


Total. 


Total. 




11—12 


12-1 


1-2 


2—3 


3—4 


4—5 


5-T-6 


6-7 


7-8 


8-9 


9—10 


10—11 


11—12 








3 


3 


2 
2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


6 


O 


4 


2 


3 


60 
8 


68 


188 
8 







2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


4 


4 


2 


3 


8 


2 


49 


13 


68 




2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


4 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


46 


58 


104 




18 


17 


18 


18 


17 


18 


19 


19 


21 


17 


17 


18 


17 


844 





844 




20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


21 


21 


21 


20 


20 


19 


21 


20 


392 


— 


898 




15 


15 


15 


15 


20 


22 


22 


22 


18 


14 


14 


16 


20 


880 


— 


880 




20 


20 


21 


20 


21 . 


20 


29 


27 


19 


12 


10 


10 


8 


845 


— 


846 




78 


80 


81 


78 


86 


90 


95 


98 


88 


69 


68 


71 


72 


1,569 


139 


1,708 




IS 


12 


12 


14 


12 


14 


17 


15 


16 


12 


9 


8 


12 


886 




286 




1 


— 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


8 


1 


47 


34 


81 




3 


1 


1 


2 


— 





1 


— 


1 


2 


5 


2 


3 


67 


62 


119 




4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


5 


3 


2 


4 


99 


— 


99 




3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


5 


6 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


65 


— 


66 


\ 24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


460 


— 


460 




I 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 





— 


.. 


18 


— 


18 




17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


18 


20 


23 


18 


17 


17 


17 


12 


811 


— 


811 




10 


7 


9 


9 


9 


10 


12 


11 


15 


13 


8 


9 


7 


806 


— 


806 




15 


15 


15 


15 


16 


16 


20 


19 


17 


13 


12 


11 


6 


889 


— 


889 




15 


15 


15 


15 


20 


22 


22 


22 


18 


14 


14 


16 


20 


880 


— 


880 




17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


21 


28 


28 


2S 


16 


14 


16 


21 


894 


— 


804 




123 


115 


122 


121 


123 


138 


159 


158 


151 


121 


109 


110 


111 


8,606 


86 


8,692 




16 


14 


15 


11 


14 


18 


19 


21 


20 


20 


16 


12 


15 


888 


37 


486 




9 


11 


10 


10 


11 


U 


12 


10 


S* 


7 


7 


7 


5 


180 


— 


180 




2 


1 


2 


H 


3 


1 


3 


4 


2 


4 


3 


2 


2 


67 


3 


00 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


9 


7 


6 


4 


4 


4 


3 


98 





98 




12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


880 


— 


880 




43 


42 


43 


40 


44 


47 


55 


54 


49 


47 


42 


37 


87 


947 


40 


987 




10 


4 


n 


6 


9 


9 


11 


2 


13 


11 


9 


6 


5 


802 


49 


861 




1 





1 


1 


1 





_ 


2 





1 








— 


18 


— 


18 




6 


2 


2 


4 


7 


5 


7 


5 


4 


2 


4 


7 


2 


110 


2 


118 




7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


8 


8 


13 


14 


8 


7 


5 


9 


160 


27 


187 




1 


3 


3 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


— 


46 


— 


46 




2 


1 


— 





1 


1 


1 


6 


1 


1 





I 


— 


87 


— 


87 




3 


1 





2 


..^ 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


49 


19 


oa 




— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


1 


— 


2 


1 





— 


^- 


16 


— 


16 




3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


4 


4 


4 


6 


I 


4 


8 


2 


68 


— 


68 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


— 


— 


2 


1 


1 


— 


— 


1 


18 


— 


18 




6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


5 


6 


5 


180 


— 


180 




17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


21 


28 


-28 


28 


16 


14 


16 


21 


896 


— 


896 




66 


44 


50 


46 


64 


60 


72 


73 


80 


63 


47 


46 


48 


1808 


97 


1,800 




7 


6 


8 


8 


7 


8 


12 


10 


10 


9 


8 


6 


9 


167' 


47 


814 




6 


4 


6 


8 


4 


6 


7 


7 


9 


7 


8 


4 


6 


188 


21 


148 




10 


9 


17 


12 


18 


16 


19 


22 


19 


14 


10 


12 


11 


898 


65 


868 




15 


14 


15 


15 


14 


16 


19 


21 


18 


12 


12 


12 


11 


898 





898 




14 


15 


15 


15 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


H 


— 


806 


— 


806 




52 


48 


61 


58 


56 


68 


69 


72 


68 


64 


50 


39 


86 


1,079 


133 


1,818 




352 


329 


357 


343 


363 


393 


450 


456 


436 


344 


316 


303 


304 


7,804 


495 


7,709 



Mb. Edoab 
Habpbb. 

Number of 

Trains 

Inwards. 



81042 



Mb. Edoab 
Habpib. 

Number of 
Morning^ 
Trains 
Inwards. 



122 
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6. NuMBEB of Suburban Trains to the Central Area 


on a 


Wbbk-dat 1 










Itayal Commiuhn />» Londom 


Tra^^t. 1 


« 




Workmen's trains at uniform fare 
of 2d. return. 


1 

Other workmen's trains, and trains 1 
men's and partly cheap or | 


Direction and terminus. 






















a.m. 
3—4 


a.m. 
4—5 


a.m. 
5—6 


a.m. 
6—7 


a.m. 

7—8 


a.m. 
8—9 


Total. 


a.m. 
3—4 


a.m. 
4—5 


a.m. 
6—6 


a.m. 


a.m. 

7— S 

2 


From the West— 

Paddington 

EusUm 

Marylebone 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


2 

1 
1 


2 

1 
1 


'Mansion House 

♦Moorgate Street (Metropolitan) 
♦Piccadilly Circus (O.N.P. and b.) (a) 
Bank (Central London) 


— 


— 


5 


9 


17 


— 


81 


— 


1 


7 
6 
3 


13 
18 
14 


IS 
lf> 
12 




— 


— 


5 


9 


17 


— 


81 


1 


1 


£0 


49 


51 


Prom the North- 
Baker Street (Metropolitan Ezten- 
sion). 

St. Pancras 

King's Cross 

Moorgate Street (o.N.) 

(Midland) 

Charing Cross (o.-x. b. and H.) (a),., 
•Parringdon street (Midland) 

Moorgate (g.n. and o.) 

Broad Street 

♦Bank (c. and B.L.) 

•Piccadilly Circus (B. and w.) (a) ... 
♦ „ (O.NJP. and B.) (a) 


— 


— 


9 

7 


24 

12 
3 

14 


24 

11 
4 

20 


9 
5 


06 

28 
7 

46 


1 


__ 


3 

1 
3 
2 

I 
4 

3 


7 

1 
2 
3 

1 

12 

14 


11 

2 

I 

2 

20 
12 




— 


— 


16 


53 


59 


14 


142 


1 


— 


17 


40 


n'^ , 


From the East- 
Liverpool Street (o.B.) 

Fenchurch Street (o.E.) 


— 


— 


10 
2 


24 
4 


4 

2 


— 


88 
8 


— 


— 


3 


4 


! 

12 1 
2 . 


„ (L.T. and 8.) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


•^ 


— 


■— 


— 


2 


8 


7 ' 


Broad Street 

♦Mansion House (Whitechapel and 
Bow). *^ 


— 


— 


2 


8 


9 


1 


16 




1 


4 


9 


16 j 


"^ 


— 


14 


81 


15 


1 


61 




1 


9 


16 


37 


From the Sonth-East— 
London Bridge (L.B. and s.o.) 

„ (8.x. and c.) 

Cannon Street (8.B. and c.) 

Charing Cross (8A and 0.) 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


_ 


1 

1 

1 


5 

1 

4 


7 

1 
5 


13 

9 
7 


St, Paul's , 

Ludgate Hill and Holbom 


"~~ 


1 


1 


3 


1 


— 


6 


2 


1 


2 


1 

1 


3 
4 


Snow Hill 

♦Parringdon Street (8.B. and o.) 
Moorgate Street (B.E. and c.) 


__ 


__ 


— 


— 


1 


... 


1 











_ 


J 1 
4 


Shoreditch and Liyerpool Street 

(East London). 
♦Piccadilly Circus (B. and W.) (a) ... 


: 


: 


9 


14 


20 


4 


47 


__ 


__ 


3 


7 


6 




— 


1 


10 


17 


22 


4 


64 


2 


4 


15 


22 


48 


From the South- West— 

# Waterloo 

/ Victoria (UB. and 8.0.) 

nu „ (8.B. and 0.) 

♦Bank (C. and S.L.) 

„ (Waterloo and City) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 
11 


2 


7 
18 


1 


2 


6 
3 

1 
5 


9 
5 

1 
12 

27 


11 

9 

2 

16 




1 


1 


1 


1 


14 


2 


20 


1 


2 


15 


38 


Orand Totals 


1 


2 


46 


111 


127 


21 


808 


5 


8 


76 


154 


230 



(a) The figures for these railways are approximate. 
* Stations marked ♦ though not physical termini, are regarded as termini for the purpose of this table. 
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Morning (from the earliest workmen's train till about 10.30 a.m.), December, 1907. 

Vol. III^ Appendix 6, Table 34, pages 166-7. 





partly work- 
half-flare. 


Cheap or half-f are trains. 


Ordinary traina. 


Grand 


i 
a.m. 

8—9 


Total. 


a.m. 
6—6 


a.m. 
6—7 


a.m. 

7—8 


a.m. 
8—9 


Total. 


a.m. 
6—7 


a.m. 
7—8 


a-m. 
8—9 


a.m. 
9-10 


a.m. 
10—10.30 


Total. 


Total. 




1 

8 
8 


8 
e 

4 

47 

48 
29 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


3 

4 
1 


7 
5 
6 

16 
16 
22 
21 


6 
6 
5 

24 
27 
22 
29 


2 
2 
2 

10 

13 

8 

11 


15 
18 

12 

50 
69 
56 
62 


28 
19 
16 

97 

107 

85 

98 




17 


143 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


8 


92 


119 


48 


267 


440 




2 

7 


1 

28 

8 
6 
9 
6 

8 
48 

29 


— 


1 
1 


6 
3 


1 
1 


8 
6 


— 


1 

1 

4 
1 

4 


13 

7 
14 

6 

6 
16 

1 ' 
20 
18 
16 
23 
22 


17 

7 

13 

8 

7 

24 

19 
29 
24 
28 
22 


6 

2 

1 

3 

3 

12 

1 

9 

11 

10 

14 

8 


87 

17 
28 
16 
16 
51 
2 
52 
59 
50 
65 
56 


60 

20 
41 
80 
21 

117 

2 

75 

69 

98 

111 
85 




9 


120 


— 


2 


9 


2 


IS 


— 


11 


160 


198 


80 


449 


724 




— 


12 

9 

12 

80 




— 


20 
3 


— 


20 
8 


— 


2 

1 


36 

14 

6 

7 
15 


33 

12 

8 

4 
IS 


11 
5 
2 

2 

7 


80 
88 
11 

18 
86 


150 
58 
28 

28 
66 




— 


68 


— 


— 


iS 


— 


28 


— 


S 


78 


65 


27 


178 


820 




— 


26 

1 
12 
17 

4 
10 

1 

4 
16 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


24 

3 

10 
13 
6 
10 
1 
1 
4 

8 

24 


27 
2 

18 

13 

6 

7 

4 
1 
2 

8 

28 


8 

9 
4 
2 
5 

3 
14 


60 

5 

87 

80 

14 

22 

5 

8 

6 

19 

66 


86 

6 

49 

47 

18 

8a 

7 
8 

10 

35 

118 




— 


91 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


104 


116 


46 


267 


412 




13 
5 


42 

17 

4 

88 


— 


— 


\ 


— 


— 


— 


1 


16 
13 
8 
18 
13 


26 
11 
8 
22 
15 


8 
7 
5 
10 
7 


50 
82 
21 
50 
85 


92 
49 
82 
88 
48 




18 


101 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


68 


82 


37 


188 


809 




44 


617 


— 


2 


32 


2 


86 


— 


24 


602 


680 


238 


1,844 


2,205 
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Mr. Edgab 
Habpeb. 

Number of 

TrainBto 

Termini. 



Trains to each Terminus each Week-day in Deoember, 1907. 

Royal Commission on London Traffic^ Vol. IIL, Appendix 6, Table 33, page 164. 

I Number of — 











Termini. 


Suburban 
Trains. 


Other 
Trains. 


Total. 


''PIOCADILLY OiBCUS (Baker Street and Waterloo) 


790 


— 


790 


♦PIOOADILLY CiBCUS (Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton) 


660 


— 


660 


•MooBGATB Street (Metropolitan Station) 


698 


. — 


598 


•Bank (City and South London) 


581 


— 


581 


•Mansion House 


574 


— 


574 


Chabino Cboss (Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampscead) 


460 


— 


460 


LlVEBPOOL STBEBT 


404 


37 


441 


Bank (Central London) 


345 


— 


345 


MooBGATE (Great Northern and City) 


311 


— 


311 


Bboad Stbekt 


297 


~ 


297 


Waterloo 


293 


65 


358 


ViCTOBIA 


289 


68 


357 


Fbnohubch Stbbet 


237 


3 


240 


Bakeb Stbeet (Metropolitan Extension) 


236 


- 


236 


London Bbidge 


215 


49 


264 


Bank (Waterloo and City) 


205 


— 


205 


Chabing Cboss ... — 


160 


27 


187 


St. Paul's, Ludgate Hill, Snow Hill, and ♦Fabbingdon Stbeet ... 


114 


— 


114 


Cannon Street 


110 


2 


112 


Shobeditch 


104 


— 


104 


King's Cboss 


67 


52 


119 


Paddington and Bishop's Road 


63 


68 


131 


Holbobn Viaduct 


49 


19 


68 


Martlebone 


49 


13 


62 


St. Pancras 


47 


34 


81 


EUSTON 


46 


58 


104 


Total 


7,304 


495 


7,799 



* stations marked * though not physical termini are regarded as termini for the purpose of this table. 

Number of Number of Trains to tbe Central Area in the hours between the First 
Tra'S^* Workmen's Train and 10.30 a.m. on an ordinary Week-day in 

Tnwarde. December, 1907. 

Royal Commission on London Traffic, Vol. IIL, Appendix 6, Table *6b^ page 170. 





Number of Trains. 


Directions from which trains run. 


Workmen's 
(at2<2.fare). 


other 

workmen's 

trains. 


Cheaper 
half-fare. 


Total 
Cheap. 


Ordinary. 


TotaL 


Prom the West 

„ „ Nortli 

M n East 

,, „ Souih-East 

,, South-West 


31 
142 
61 
54 
20 


142 

120 

63 

91 

101 


13 
23 


173 
275 
147 
145 
121 


267 
449 
173 
267 

188 


440 
724 
320 
412 
309 


Total 


30S 


517 ' 36 1 861 1 1,344 


2,205 
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Lenfftli of Railways in Route Miles in Greater London— accordingr to mb.edoab 



Sections— in December, 1907. 
RoycU Commisaion an London Traffic, Vol. III., Appendix 6, Table 29, page 156. 



Habpsr. 

Length of 
Railways in 
Greater 
London. 



Seotion. 


Length of Railway. 


Length per Square Mile. 


Population per Mile of Line. 
(Baaed on the estimated popula- 
tion in December, 1907.) 


In 
London. 


In 
Extra- 
London. 


Whole 
Area. 


In 
London. 


In 
Extra- 
London. 


Whole 
Area. 


In 
London. 


In 
Extra- 
London. 


Whole 
Area. 


Western 

Northern 

Eastern 


Milee. 
43-8 

61-2 

26*5 


Milee. 
140-4 

68-0 

66-3 


Miles. 
183-2 

129-2 

91-8 


Miles. 
2-54 

3-08 

2-08 


Miles. 
•88 

-63 

-69 


Miles. 
1-04 

•87 

'85 


20,276 
18,570 
31,754 


3,736 

7,474 

13,626 


7,600 
12,730 

18,859 


Total North ... 


130-5 


273-7 


404-2 


2-64 


•71 


•93 


21,807 


7,024 


11,797 


South-eastern 
Bonth-westem 


66-7 
60*6 


86-4 
68-9 


153-1 
109-6 


1-62 
1-96 


-84 
-66 


1-06 
•95 


13,712 
19,808 


4,066 
4,810 


8,268 
11,741 


Total Sonth ... 


117-3 


146-3 1 262-6 

1 


1-76 


-76 


1-01 


16,342 


4,367 


9,716 


•Grand Total 


247-8 


419-0 666-8 


2-13 


-73 


•96 


19,212 


6,103 


10,97T 
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APPENDIX C — IV. 



^BPBB^ Number of Railway Stations in Greater London in December, 1907— 



Railway 
Stations. 



aooording to Sections. 
Boyal Commission on London Traffic, Vol. III., Appendix 6, Ta^le Shpage 160. 



Section. 


Number of Stations. 


Number of Stations per 
Square Mile. 


Number of Inhabitants per 
Station. 
(Based on the estimated popula- 
tion in December, 1907.) 




In 
London. 


In 
Extra- 
London. 


Total. 

148 

160 

97 


In 
London. 


In 

Extra- 
London 


Total. 


In 
London. 


In 
Extra- 
London. 


Total 


Western ... ... 

Northern 

Eastern 


73 

103 
46 


75 
57 
51 


4-32 
6-19 
3-62 


•47 
•44 
.54 


•84 

107 

•90 


11,888 
11,034 
18,293 


6.993 

8,916 

17,447 


9,407 
10,279 
17,848 


Total north ...* 


222 


183 


406 


4-49 


•48 


•93 


12,819 


10,506 


11,773 


South-eastern 
Sonth-westem 


69 
48 


48 
44 


107 
92 


1-44 
1-86 


•46 
•49 


•74 

•80 


15,601 
2e;6§l 


7,316 
6,439 


11,830 
13,974 


Total soath ... 


107 


92 


199 


1-60 


•48 


•77 


17,916 


6,897 


12,821 


Grand Total 


329 


276 


604 


2-83 


•48 


•87 


14,476 


9,298 


12,119 



Speed of 
Horse and 
Motor 
Omnibuses. 



Comparative Speed of Horse and Motor Omnibuses. 

Table showing time taken by horse omnibuses and motor omnibuses respectively on 
certain journeys made in May, 1908, on routes or parts of routes used by them in common, 
and the speed per hour. 



Route or Section of Route. 



Approxi- 
mate 
Distance. 



Horse Omnibuses. 



Time for 
Journey. 



MUes. 



Minutes. 



Speed 
per Hour. 



Motor Omnibuses. 



Time for 
Journey. 



Miles. 



Minutes. 



A.— Routes to or thbouoh Central Area. 



Speed 
per Hour. 



Miles. 



1. LiTerpool Street to Wormwood Scrubs 
Wormwood Scrubs to Liverpool Street 


7-2 
7-3 


70 
74 


6-2 
5-9 


56 
611 


7-7 
7-1 


2. Bank to Shepherd's Bush 
Shepherd's Bush to Bank 




5-7 
6-7 


61 
62 


5-6 
5-6 


57i 
45 


60 
7-6 


3. Oxford Circus to Kilburn 
Kilburn to Oxford Circus 




3-5 
3-5 


37 
34 


5-7 
6-2 


27| 
26i 


7-7 
81 


4. Bank to Putney 

Putney to Bank 




70 
70 


67 
75 


6-3 
5-6 


55 
61 


7-7 
6-8 


5. Bank to Hammersmith 
Hammersmith to Bank 




6-5 
6-4 


61 
61 


6-4 
6-3 


49 
56J 


8*0 
6-8 


Average Speed 





... 


6-0 


... 


7-3 


B.— 


utlyikg Rc 


)UTES. 








6. (UapLam (Plough) to Putney 

Putney to Clapham (Plough) 


3-9 
3-9 


37 
40 


6-3 

6-8 


27 
26 


8-6 

8-9 


7. Shepherd's Bush to Putney 

Putney to Shepherd's Bush 


3-2 
3-2 


31i 
291 


61 
6-4 


20 
20J 


9-6 
9m 


Average Speed (outlying routes) ... 




... 


6-1 


... 


9-1 


Average Speed for all the above journeys 






60 


... 


7-6 
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Omnibus Routes In London. mb.bpoab 

Habpsb. 

7. List of horse and motor omnibus routes in London in December, 1907, classified under the ■; — 

heads of (1) Radiating routes, or routes to points in the central district; (2) Through routes, or 2?*^**'*** 

routes passing through the central district ; (3) Connecting routes, mainly between railway termini ; *^^'**- 
and (4) Outlying routes. 

Boyal Ccmmi4iioH on London Traffic, Vol. III,y Appe^idiw 6, Table 11, pago» 134-142. 

I. — Horse Omnibus Routes. 



Boate. 



Via 
(Principal streets traversed only.) 



Radiating routes— 
1. ViCTOBiA and Paddingtx)n 



2. 

3. 




... Willesden 

("Spotted Dog") 
... Swiss Cottage 


4. 




... Archwaj Tavern 


5. 




... Crouch End 


6. 




... ToUington Park 


7. V 




... Finsbury Park 


8. 
9. 




... Stoke Newington 

C' Weavers^ Arms") 


10. Chabino Gboss and 


. . . Westboume Grove . . . 


11. 


»> 


... Kensal Rise 


12. 


»♦ 


... Harlesden 


IS. 
14. 




... Kilbum 

("LordPalmerston") 
... MusweU Hill 


15. Oxford Circus and 


... Finchley 


16. 


a 


... Old Ford 


17. „ „ ... Brixton 

("White Horse") 
17a. Tottenham Ooubt Road and Mile End ... 


18. Bank and 


... 


... South Hackney 

("Alexandra Hotel") 


19. „ 
20. 


... 


... South Hackney 

(" Queen's Hotel*') 
... Bow Bridge 



21. Liverpool Street and Westminster ... 

(" Monster ") 



23. 

24. 

25. „ „ 

26. 

27. 

28. „ if 

29. 

30, ,, )) 

31. ft ij 
82. „ n 
33. Shoreditoh and 

34. 

35. „ 

36. 

' sioW 



Pntney 

(•• Eight Bells ") 
Putney Station 

Putney 

(, Barnes Common) 
Turnham Green 

Shepherd's Bush 

("Victoria Tavern") 
Bay 8 water 

("Earl Percy") 
Wormwood Scrubs ... 

Kilbum 

("LordPalmerston") 
Peckham 

(•* Plough") 
Camberwell 

Streatham 

Fulham 

(" Wandsworth 
Bridge Tavern ") 
Fulham 

(" Salisbury ") 

West Kensington 

("Cedars") 
Camberwell G-reen ... 



Park Lane, Edgware Road, Praed Street, Bishop^s 

Road. 
Park Lane, Edgware Road. Warwick Road, Shir- 
land Road. Salisbury Road, Willesden Lane. 
Victoria Scree t, Charing Cross, Hampetead Road, 

Chalk Farm Road, Adelaide Road. 
Victoria Street, Ilampstead Road, Kentish Town 

Road. 
Victoria Street, Hampstead Road, Kentish Town 

Road, Duncombe Road, Crouch Hill. 
Grosveuor Place. Bond Street, Oxford Circus, 

EustonRsad, Great Portland Street, Upper Street, 

Islington, HoUoway Road, Hornsey Road. 
Victoria Street, Hampstead Road, Camden Road, 

Seven Sisters Road. 
Victoria Street, Chancery Lana, Rosebery Avenue, 

Esgex Road. Albion Road, Church Street. 
Buckingham Palace Road, Chelsea Bridge, Queen's 

Road, Wandsworth Road, North Street 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Praed Street, West- 
boume Grove. 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Praed Street, Harrow 

IU>ad, Station Road. 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Praed Street, Por- 

Chester Road, Harrow Road. 
Recent Street. Oxford Street. Edgware Road, High 

Road, Kilburn. 
Charing Cross Road, Hampstead Road, Kentish 

Town Road, Archway Road. * 
Oxford Street, Orchard Street, Baker Street, Park 

Road, Finchley Road. 
Oxford Street, Holborn, Threadneedle Street, 

Bethnal Green Road, Roman Road. 
Regent Street, Parliament Street, Kennington 

Road, Brixton Road. 
Theobald's Road, Old Street, Commercial Street, 

Mile End Road. 
Bishopsgate Street, Shoreditoh, Bethnal Green 

Road, Cambridge Road, Mare Street, Victoria 

Park Road. 
Bishopsgate Street, Shoreditoh, Betihnal Green 

Road, Mare Street, Victoria Park Road. 
Leadeahall Street, Aldgate, Whitechapel Road, 

Bow Road. 
Queen Victoria Street, Strand, Great Smith Street, 

Lupus Street. 
Queen Victoria Street, Strand, Piccadilly, Fulham 

Road. 
Queen Victoria Street, Strand, Piccadilly. Putney 

Bridge. 
Queen Victoria Street, Strand, Piccadilly, Fulham 

Road. Putney Bridge, Lower Richmond Road. 
Queen Victoria Street, Strand, Piccadilly, Ken- 
sington Road, King Street West. 
Cheapside, Oxford Street, Uxbridge Road 

Cheapeide, Oxford Street, Praed Street, Archer 

Street, Ladbroke Grove. 
Cheapside, Oxford Street, Praed Street, Archer 

Street, Ladbroke Grove, St. Mark's Road. 
Cheapside, Oxford Street, Edgware Road, High 

Road, Kilbum. 
Minories, Tower Bridge, St. James Road, Peckham 

Park Road, Peckham Rye, Barry Road. 
Minories, Tower Bridge, Abbey Street, Upper 

Grange Road, Albany Road. 
Graoechurch Street, London Bridge, Newington 

Butts and Brixton Road. 
Bishopsgate Street, Strand, Victoria Street, King's 

Road, Wandsworth Bridge Road. 

Bishopsgat-e Street, Queen Victoria Street, Strand, 

Victoria Street, King's Road, Harwood Road, 

Dawes Road. 
Bishopsgate Street, Queen Victoria Street, Strand, 

Piccadilly, Brompton Road, North End Road. 
Bishopsgate Street, London Bridge, Walworth 

Road. 



Length 
route. 


Fare for 

whole 

distanoe. 


Miles. 
31 


d. 
3 


5-9 


6 


5-8 


4 


6-6 


4 


6-6 


3* 


7-5 


5 


6-7 


4 


6*4 


5 


3-1 


2 


3-3 


3 


5-4 


4 


6-5 


5 


4-6 


i 


6-8 


H 


S-8 


6 


0-8 


4 


4-6 


3 


4-1 


2 


2-9 


2 


3-3 


2 


8-4 


2 


4-4 


3 


7-8 


5 


8-1 


5 


8-4 


G 


8-7 


6 


7-3 


5 


6-5 


4 


72 


5 


6-4 


6 


5-4 


4 


3-5 


2 


7-0 


5 


7-7 


6 



7-6 

7-3 
41 



6 
2i 

B 2 
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Mb. Bdoab 
Habpbb. 



Bonte. 



Gonneotinfir routes— 
73. EUSTON Waterloo 



74. St. Panobas ... 
76. King's Gbobs ... 

76. LiVSBPOOL Stbbbt . 

77. Watebloo Road 

78. Blackfriabs Road . 



Waterloo 
Waterloo 
Waterloo 

Strand 

Farringdon Street 



Outlying routes— 
79. Hammebsmith ... UxbridgeRoad 



80. 


. Clapham Junction ... 


81. 


. Wandsworth 




(SouthfieldB Station) 


82. Shbphebd'8 Bush .. 


. Walham Green 


83. „ „ .. 


. Putney 




(Station) 


84. NoTTiNG Hill 


Hollo way 


85. Kilbubn 


Harlesden 


86. Bbohdbsbuby 


. Putney 


87. FiNCHLEY Road 


. Fulham 


C* North Star") 




88. West Hampbtbad .. 


Fulham 


89. FiNSBCBY Pabk 


Clapton 


(Station) 


(-White Hart") 


90. POPLAB 


Deptford 


91. „ 


. Canning Town 




(•* Abbey Arms") 


92. MiLLWALL 


. West India Dook 




(Station) 


93. Cadets' Academy .. 


. Woolwich 




(Arsenal Station) 


94. Woolwich 


. Eltham 


(Free Ferry) 




95. Woolwich 


. Charlton 


(Arsenal Station) 


("Bugle Horn") 


96. Bgxley Heath 


Woolwich 




(Arsenal Station) 


97. Catpobd 


. Penge 


98. Begkenham 


Catford 


(Station) 




99. Blaokhbath 


Charlton 


(Station) 




100. „ , 


Shooter's Hill 


101. M 


Grove Park 


102. New Cboss 


. Bell Green 


103. Gipsy Hill 


. Brixton 




(Station) 


104. DULWIOH 


. Old Kent Road 




Q' Lord NeUon ") 


106. Cboydon 


. Brixton 






("Plough") 


107. Brixton 


Norwood 


(Station) 


("Thurlow A^rms'*) 


108. Bbixton Hill 






(Station) 


109. Clapham Junction 


Tooting Broadway ... 


ilO. 


Tumham Green 


111. t. If 


Streatham 




C* White Lion") 


112. Clapham 


. Putney 


("Plough") 


(" Northumberland 




Arms") 



Via 



(Principal streets traversed only.) 



Length 
route. 



Wobum Place, Chancery Lane, Waterloo Bridge... 

Judd Street, Southampton Row, St. Martin's Lane, 

Waterloo Bridge. 
Judd Street, Southampton Row, St. Martin's Lane, 

Waterloo Bridge. 
Queen Victoria Street, Stamford Street 

Waterloo Bridge 

Blackfriars Bridge 



Paddenswick Road, Askew Road 

Fulham Palace Road, Dawes Road, York Road, 

Falcon Road, Wandsworth Bridge. 
Fulham Palace Road, Dawes Road, Wandsworth 

Bridge, York Road, Buckhold Road, Merton 

Road, Replingham Road. 
Holland Road, North End Road 

Richmond Road, Fulham Palace Road, Putney 

Bridge. 
Queen^s Road, Clifton Road, St. John's Wood Road, 

Albert Road, Camden Road. 
Christchurch Avenue, Willesden Lane 

Kilbum High Road. Canterbury Road, Malvern 
Road. Pembridge Villas, Church Street, Earl's 
Court Road, Fulham Road, Putney Bridge. 

Belsize Road, Malvern Road, Pembridge Villas, 
Church Street, Earl's Court Road. 

West End Lane, Malvern Road, Pembridge Villas, 
Church Street, Earl's Court Road 

Finsbury Park Road, Brownswood Road. Manor 
Road, Nortiiwold Road. Lower Clapton Road. 

Bkckwall Tunnel, Trafalgar Road, Creek Road... 

East India Dock Road and Barking Road 

Westferry Road, Bridge Road 

Herbert Road, Burrage Road 

Powis Street, New Road, Woolwich Common 

Road, Westmount Road. 
Wellington Street, Artillery Place, Hill Street ... 

Wickham Lane, Plumstead Road 

Rushey Green, Catfoid Hill, Svdenham Road, 
Cator Road, Kent House Road, Green Lane. 

Beckenham Road, Lawrie Park Road, Kirkdale, 
Dartmouth Road, Stanstead Road. 

Blackheath, Vanbrugh Park, Charlton Road 

Shooter's Hill Road 

Lee Road, Burnt Ash Hill, College Road 

Lewisham High Road, Brockley Road, Stanstead 

Road, Perry Yale, Sydenham Road. 
Groxted Road, Norwood Road, Water Lane, Effra 

Road. 
East Dulwich Road, Rye Lane, Hill Street, 

Trafalsrar Road. 
Croydon High Street, Streatham Hill, Brixton 

Hill. 
Coldharbour Lane, Acre Lane, Clapham Park 

Road. 
Railton Road, Norwood Road 

New Park Road, Emmanuel Road 

Northcote Road, Broomwood Road, Bellevue Road, 

Trinity Road. 
Battersea Park Road, Albert Bridge, Sydney 

Street. Harrington Road, Gloucester Road, 

Church Street, Uxbridge Road, Goldhawk Road. 
Northcote Road, Ravenslea Road, Bedford Hill, 

High Road, Streatham. 
Clapham Common North Side, St. John*s Road, 

East Hill, Upper Richmond Road. 



Fare for Omnibus 

whole Routes, 
distance. 



MUes. 
2-6 

2-8 

30 

2-0 

•7 
•8 



1-6 
4-6 
5-0 

2*3 

2-9 
5-3 
4-1 
6-6 



d. 
3 

3 

3 

2 
I 
\ 

1 
3 
3* 

2 
3 
5 
3 
6 



5-9 


6 


5-7 


5 


2-9 


3 


3*5 


8 


•9 


1 


1-1 


1 


1-5 
3-7 


2 down 

3 up 

4 


1-7 


3 


3-0 


3 


3-3 


3 


6'5 


5 


1-3 


3 


1-9 


3 


2-9 


3 


3-7 


3 


3-0 


3 


3-5 


3 


7-3 


5 


2-4 


2 


2-0 


2 


1-9 


1 


2-9 


2 


7-4 


5 


3-7 


8 


4-6 


4 
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APPENDIX C — IV. 
I. — Horse Omnibus i^ou^^a-— continued 



Boate. 



118. 
114. 
115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 
122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 
126. 

127. 
128. 
129. 



Outlylngr TOutOB—cont, 

PuTNET Boehampton 

(Station) 

,) M Wimbledon 

(Station) 
f} ), ... ... Richmond 



Via 
(Principal Streets traversed only.) 



Putney Hill, Putney Heath. Norch... 
Putney Hill, Wimbledon Park Side 

Upper Richmond Road 

II. — Motor Omnibus Routes* 



Length 
route 



Radiating Rontea— 
ViOTOBiA and ... Kenaal Rise (Station) 

„ ... Willesden 

("White Hart") 
„ ... Oricklewocd 

("Crown") 
„ ... Hampstead Heath 

„ ... Gospel Oak 

(Mansfield Arms'*) 
OhabikoObosb ... Hammersmith 
Piccadilly Oibcub Barnes 

("Red Lion") 
OxPOBD Circus and... Leyton 

„ ... Upton Paik 

„ ... Peckham 

„ ... Sidcup 



Liverpool Stbket and Wormwood Scrubs 
V Kensal Rise ... 
., Barnes 



130. Shobeditch and 

131 

132. 



Through routes— 
West Kbwsinoton ... 



133. Watebloo 
134. 

135. Hammebshith 

136. Cbicklbwood 
137. 

138. Swiss Cottage 



139. 
140. 



Child's Hill 

HiGHBUBY ... 

("Bam") 



141. Letton 

142. Putney 

143. Babnes 



Hammersmith 

Putney 

Barnes Common 

Chalk Farm ... 

Homsey rise ... 

Stoke Kewington 

Elephant and Castle , 



Heme Hill ... 
("Half Moon") 

East Ham 



Ebury Bridge ... 
Clapham Junction 

Elephant and Castle 
Bow Bridge ... 
Canning Town 



Coimecting route— 
141. Livebpool Stbbbt... Victoria 

Outlying route- 
US. WOBMWOOD Scbubs Heme Hill 



Grosvenor Plaoe, Edgware Road, Shirland Road, 

Eilbum Lane. 
Grosvenor Place, Edgware Road, Shirland Road, 

Willesden Lane. 
Grosvenor Place, Edgware Road 

Victoria Street, Charing Cross Road, Hampetead 

Road, Haverstock Hill. 
Victoria Street, Charing Cross Road, Hampstead 

Road, Maiden Road. 
Piccadilly, Enightsbridge, Hammersmith Road ... 
Enightsbridge, Hammersmith Road, Hammer- 
smith Bridge, Castlenau. 
Holborn, Threadneedle Street, Bethnal Green 

Road. Mare Street, lica Bridge Road. 
Holborn, Cornhill, Commercial R)ad, Barking 

Road, Green Street. 
Regent Street, Whitehall, Westminster Bridge 

Road, Walworth Road, Peckham Road. 
Regent Street, Westminster Bridge Road, Wal- 
worth Road. Queen's Road, Lewisham High 

Road, Lee High Road, Eltham Road, Foots Cray 

Road. 
Cheapside, Oxford Street, Praed Street. Archer 

Street, Ladbroko Grove, St. Mark's Road. 
Queen Victoria Street, Regent Street, Edgware 

Road, Shirland Road, Eilbum Lane. 
Queen Victoria Street, Whitehall, Eing's Road, 

Dawes Road, Hammersmith Bridge, High Street, 

Barnes. 
Bishopsgate Street, Queen Victoria Street, Regent 

Street, Bayswater Road, Shepherd's Bush Road. 
Hishopsgate Street, Strand, Brompton Road, 

Walham Green, Putney Bridge, High Street. 
Bishopsgate Street, Strand, Brompton Road, 

Walham Green, Putney Bridge, Lower Richmond 

Road. 
Waterloo Bridge, Eing^way, Seymour Street, 

High Street Camden Town. 

Greyhound Road, Lillie Road, Brompton Road, 
Regent Street, Great Portland Street, Caledonian 
Road, Holloway Road. 

Shepherd's Bush Road, Bayswater Road, Hart 
Street, Essex Road, Albion Road, High Street, 
Stoke Newington. 

Edgware Road, Marylebone Road, Tottenham 
Court Road, Charing Cross Road, Waterloo 
Bridge. 

Edgware Road, Regent Street, Great Smith Street, 
Vauxhall Bridge, South Lambeth Road, Stock- 
well Road, Milkwood Road. 

Finchley Road, Baker Street, Oxford Street, 
Holborn, Cornhill, Commercial Road, Barking 
Road. 

Finchley Road, Baker Street. Park Lane, Gros- 
venor Place, Wilton Road, Warwick Street. 

Upper Street, Rosebery Avenue, Charing Cross 
Road Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly, Sloane 
street, Eing's Road, Battersea Bridge, Battersea 
Park Road, Falcon Road. 

Lea Bridge Road, Lower Clapton Road, Mare 
Street, hethnal Green Road, Bishopsgate Street, 
London Bridge. 

High Street, Fulham Road, Brompton Road, 
Haymarket, Strand, Cornhill, Whitechapel Road, 
Bow Road. 

Warple Way, High Street Barnes, Castlenau, 
Hammersmith Bridge, Shepherd's Bush Road, 
Bayswater Road, Cornhill, Commercial Road, 
East India Dock Road. 

Queen Victoria Street, Strand, Victoria Street ... 



Wood Lane, Putney Bridge, St. John's Hill 
(Clapham Junction), Clapham Park Road, 
Dulwich Road. 



Fare for 

whole 

distanoe. 



Miles. 
1-6 

3-4 

3-9 



6-2 I 

6-9 

5-5 

6-8 

6-5 

4-6 
6-5 

8-9 

9-1 

5-3 

14-2 

7-2 

7-4 

10-9 

8-3 
3-9 
9-1 

3-6 

9-8 

9-8 

7-8 

10-4 

12-0 

6-6 
8-8 

8-9 
111 
13-7 

3-6 
10-6 



5 
& 
& 

4- 
4 

4 

4 

5 

3- 
9 

5 

7 

6 
6 
6 

3 

6 

6t 

5 

e 

7 

& 

7 
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OmnibtM JBowto— continued. 
Summary of the foregoing omnibus routes compared with routes in 1903 : — 





Nnmber of Routes. 


Aggregate length of Routes. 


Class of Bootes. 


1908. 


J 907. 


1903. 


190T 




Horse. 


Motor. 


Horse. 


Motor. 


Horse. 


Motor. 


Horse. 


Motor. 


Kudlating 

Thiough • 

Ooxmeoting 

Outlying 


78 
21 
16 
43 


1 
1 


52 
16 
11 
37 


18 
10 

1 
1 


mUes. 
467 

140 

36 

146 


miles. 
6 

8 


mUes. 
314 

100 

27 

128 


miles. 
132 

99 

8 

11 


Totals 


167 


2 


116 


30 


779 


8 


569 


245 

J 




1 


59 


146 


787 


814 



Mb. Edgab 
Habpxb. 

,^_ Omnibus 
routes. 



The number of omnibuses licensed in Greater London in 1903 and 1907 was as follows : — 



Tear. 



Horse omnibuses. 



1908 
1907 



3,623 
2,657 



Motor omnibuses. 



13 
1/205 



Total. 



I 



Number of 
Omnibuses 
Lioensed. 



3,636 
3,76:i 



Omnibus Services— Length op Streets traversed. 



MUeage of 
Omnibus 



8. Table showing approximately the length of streets in the County of London traversed by Services, 
omnibuses in 1895, 1903, and 1907. 

Royal OfmmistioH on London Traffic^ Vol. IIL, Appendix 6, Table 22, page 161. 
N.B. — The new figures are printed in italics. 





Year. 


North of the 
river. 


South of the 
river. 


TouJ 


Inoreaee or decrease 
during the period. 






1896 


MUes. 
121 


Miles. 

58 


Miles. 
179 


MUes. 


Per oent. 




1903 


141 


101 


212 


63 


35-2 






1907 


140 


97 


237 


— 


— 2-1 





The length of streets included above, traversed by motor omnibuses in December, 1907, is 83 
miles on the north of the river, and 28 miles on the south — total 111 miles. 

Omnibus Companies— Results op Working. omnibus 

9. Tables showing the results of the working of the two chief omnibus companies in recent years. ReSKs^d? 



Boyal Commission on London Traffic^ Vol, IJL, Appendix 6, Tables 26 and 27, page 153. 
N.B.— The new figures are printed in italics, 

(1) London General Omnibus Company, 

Receipts, expenditure, etc., in each of the ten years 1897 to 1906. 



Working. 



- 








Rate per cent. 

of dividend 

paid on 

ordinary shares. 


Balance 
of reserve and 


Total amount 


Year. 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


Gross Profits. 


renewal funds 


of capital 










on 
31st December. 


paid up. 




£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


1897 


1,080,699 


978,259 


107,440 


10* 


165,000 


850,000 


1898 


1,U4,027 


1,054,655 


89,472 


104 


185,000 


850,000 


1899 


1,205,644 


1,116,357 


89,287 


104 


215,000 


850,000 


1900 


1,245,174 


1,157,918 


87,256 


104 


220,000 


1,073,592 


1901 


1,221,771 


1,187,111 


34,660 


54 


96.000 


1,073,592 


1902 


1,244,663 


1,206,199 


38,464 


H 


95,000 


1,073,592 


1903 


1,261,562 


1,172,728 


88,834 


74 


125,000 


1,073,592 


1904 


l^lfiSS 


1,167,347 


94^91 


8 


165,000 


l,073/,92 


190S 


1^6,671 


1,180,389 


65^82 


7 


173,528 


1,073^93 


190e 


1,204,499 


l,180fi28 


23,571 


54 


143,355 


1.203,592 
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Habprb. 



(1.) London General Omnibus Company-Continued. 



Omnibus Receipts, working expenses, and profit or loss per omnibus per day of the London General Omnibus 
^'»-— Company for the five years 1902 to 1906. 

working. 



^ 


Amount per omnibus per day. 




1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906, 


ReoeiptB f rom paasengen 

Working ezpen860 


£ s. d. 
2 8 3-5 

2 8 4-8 


£ s. d, 
2 7 lO'd 
2 e 0-8 


£ i. d. 

2 7 20 
2 5 I'S 


£ «. d. 
2 e 6 5 
2 5 7-3 


£ «. d. 
2 6 4-8 
2 7 0-2 


Profit (+) or loBS ( -) on paasenger traffic 


-0 1-3 


+0 1 9-8 


+0 2 0-5 


+(? 11-2 


-0 7-4 



Note. — ^The main part of the revenue, in addition to receipts from passengers is derived from advertising on the 
omnibuses. 



(2.) London Road Gar Company. 
Receipts, Expenditure, &c., in each of the Ten Years 1897 to 1906. 



Tear. 


Beoeipta. 


Expenditure. 


Gross profits. 


Rate per cent. 

of dividend paid 

on ordinary 

shares. 


Balance of 
reserve and re- 
newal funds tm 
3lBt December. 


Total amount 

of 
capital paid up. 




£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


1897 


348,281 


302,873 


45,408 


9 


61,418 


444,000 


1898 


362,938 


318,410 


34,628 


7i 


68,964 


534,000 


1899 


381,784 


337,063 


44,731 


9 


74,191 


534,000 


1900 


383,676 


361,364 


32,211 


7i 


74,274 


534,000 


1901 


400,218 


386,302 


13,916 


3 


69,845 


534,000 


1902 


436,700 


399,336 


37,366 


H 


71,942 


584,000 


1903 


432,176 


389,666 


42,620 


6f 


81,373 


534,000 


1904 


428^64 


389fil3 


39,151 


7^ 


92,795 


534,000 


1905 


434,479 


380,148 


54,331 


5f 


94,745 


594,000 


1906 


443,097 


415,873 


27,224 


«A 


100,045 


637,478 



Receipts, working expenditure, and profit per omnibus per day of the London Road Car 
Company for the three years 1902 to 1904. 





Amount per omnibus per day. 




1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906 


Receipts from passengers 

Working expenses 


£ i. d. 
2 9 5-6 
2 6 11*8 


£ *. d. 
2 8 IVO 
2 5 IVl 


£ «. d. 
2 7 4-5 
2 4 115 


The number of omnibuses 
running in these years is 
not nnblifihed- 


Profit on passenger traffic 


2 5-7 


2 1V9 


2 5-0 







Note. — ^The main sources of revenue, in addition to passenger fares, are advertising on the omnibuses and jobbing. 
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Oitinlbus Routes opossing: the Bridges In 1907 (December) compared *habpm^* 

with Routes in 1903. — ' 

Royal Commission on Loudon Traffic^ Vol. IIL^ Appendix 6, Table 13, page 144. routes : 

(1) Croviicg 



Bridge. 



Number of OmnibuB Routes. 



1903 
(Horse). 



Horse. 



1907. 



Motor. 



Total. 



Che river. 



London 




18 


19 


1 


20 


Watebloo 





9 


1 7 


2 


9 


Putney 





4 


4 


3 


7 


Wbbtminbtbb 


... ••• ... ... .•■ 


8 


3 


2 


5 


Blackfbiabs 


... .«• ... ... ... 


4 


4 


_ 


4 


HAMMBBaMITH 


... ... ... •*• 


1 





3 


8 


TOWEB 





2 


1 2 




2 


Vauxhall 




2 


! 1 


1 


2 


Wandbwobth 




2 


' 2 


_ 


2 


Albebt 




2 


1 


... 


1 


Battebsea 




_ 


1 


1 


1 


Chblbba 





2 


1 1 




1 


Blaokwall Tuxkbl 





1 


1 




1 



Omnibus Routes from Railway Termini in 1907 (December), compared C2)From 

with Routes in 1903. ^^^iS. 

Royal Commission on London Traffic, Vol. IILj Appendix 6, Talle ii^page lib. 





Numb3r of Omnibus Routes using Station as 
u Terminus. 


Railway Station. 


1903 
(Horse). 


1907. 




Horse. 


Moto-. 


Total. 


LlTSBPOOL StBRRT 

VlCTOBIA 

London Bbidgb 

Chabiko Gboss 

Watkbloo 

King's Cboss 

EUSTON 

Mabtlebone 

Bakeb Stbeet 

Paddinoton 

St. Pancbas 

Edowabb Road 

Goweb Stbeet 


19 

17 

^? 

6 

<; 

2 
3 

{ 

1 
1 
1 


IS 
11 
12 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


4 
6 

1 
1 


17 
17 
12 

7 
7 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 



Omnibus Traffic along Central London Railway Route in 1895, 

1903, and 1908. 

Royal Commission on London Traffic^ Vol. IlLy Appendix 6, Table 21, page 151. 

(Revised throaghont). 



(3) Along 

Central 

London 

Railway 

Route. 





Lenffth 
Section. 


Number of Ombibuses per hour both ways on 

Routes in Competition with Railway (during honrs 

of full Service). 


Section of Route. 


1895. 


1903. 


1908. 




Horse. 


Motor. 


Total. 


SHEPHBBD*6 BUBH^NOTTING HiLL GATB 

NoTTiNo Hill Gate— Mabble Abch... 
Mabblb Aboh— Oxvobd Ciboub 
OZFOBD CiacuB— Tottksham COlfBT 

Road. 
Tottbnham Coubt Road— Bank 


MUes. 
1 

1ft 
f 

11 


44 

48 

390 

296 

806 


50 

40 

330 

298 

278 


60 

40 

196 

238 

214 


50 

60 

114 

94 

94 


110 

90 

810 

382 

808 




H 





91042 
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Sites aoquired by the Oounoil for the erection of Working-class Dwellingrs mb. bdoa«.1 
apart from its Re-housingr Obligations. habpbb. 

Sites 
aoqnired 
Boyal Commission on London Traffic^ Vol IIL^ Appendix No. 6, ^^T working- 

Statement G.y Tcible III. Dwellirgi. 



Estate. 



When 
aoquired. 



Area. 



Number of 

persona for 

whom 

accommodation 
has already 

been provided. 



Knmber of 

persons for 

whom 

aocommodation 

is to be 

provided. 



Total. 



Total actual 
or estimated 
cost of land 
apd building. 







Acres. 








Actual, " 


DufFerin Street Dwellinn, 

St Luke. 
MillbaDk Estate, Weatttiniitw 

Green Street and Gun Street, 

South wark. 
Holmwood Buildings. South- 

wark. 
Wedmore Street, Islington ... 


1891 
1893 


— 


174 
230 




174 
330 


6,615 
12,948 


1895 
1899 


. i 


418 
72 


— 


418 
72 


24,936 
5,228 


1901 


li 


1,050 


— 


1,050 


57,695 


Hughes Fields, Deptford ... 
Totterdown Fields, Tooting... 


1903 
1900 


1 
881 


440 
5,074 


3,358 


440 
8,432 


17,230^ 

Ettimated, 

400,238^ 


Norbury Estate, Oroydon . . . 


1901 


29} 


732 


4,768 


6,500 


250,000 * 


White Hart Lane, Tottenham 


1901 


225| 


1,986 


40,514 


42,600 


1,900,602 . 




1902 . 


2 


1,384 


— 


1,384 


73,896 


Old Oak Common, Hammer- 
smith. 
Brixton Hall, Lambeth 


1902 
1903 


54i 
1 


718 


9,200 


9,200 
.718 


450,000 
36,500^ 


Total ... 


— 


353i 


12,278 


67,840 


70,118 


3,236,887 



H1043 



S S 
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Mb. 

G. L. OOMMK 

ImproTe- 
mentA. 



APPENDIX C— V. 



LOCOMOTION AND TRAPPIO. 

Supplementary Statement to the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on London Trafllo by the Clerk of the Council. 



County and Local Improvements. 

Improvemenla completed or practically completed. 

In the evidence which, in Jane, 1903, I laid before the Royal CommisBion on London TrafiBc 
it was stated that the Council had completed 19 improvements. The estimated total gross cost of 
these was £1,122,849, the estimated value of the sarplas land £120,6f»4, and the estimated net cost 
£1,002,195. Since that date the following improvements, numbered 20 to 55 have been completed, 
or practically completed, and those numbered 5b" to 94 are now in course of execution. 

Rjyal Commission on London Traffic^ Vol. IIL^ Appendix No. 5^ pp. 110-113. 













Actual or 
estimated 


1 


Average 


Improvement 


1 


' Actual or 
estimated 
gross cost 

1 

1 


Actual or 
estimated 

re- 
coupment 


Actual or 
estimated 
net cost 


net cost to 1 Length 

the Council of 
after improve- 

deducting ment 

contribu- 
tions. 


width of 

new 

street or 

widened 

thorooirfa- 

fare. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


feet 


feet 


SO. St. Georsre'i Placa, 


London Council (Gen- 


We-itminster-i . 


32.067 


_ 


82367 


24,060 


400 


70 


KnightubridKe. 
2L Long lane 


eral Powers) Act. 1891. 
















London County Coun- 


Southwark-Nil . 


207,400 


nftoa 


190,400 


190.400 


1400 


60 




cil ( Improvements) 


















Act 1897. 
















22. Wandsworth Boad .. 


London County Coun- 
cil (Improvements^ 
Act, 1899. 


Lambeth- Nil .. 


63,000 


8,000 


65300 


66300 


80O 


eo 


2S. Brixton Boad^between 


London County Coun- 
cil (General Powers) 


Lambeth -Nil .. 


L'«;300 


«« 


»,200 


18300 


600 


70 


Cranmer Road and 
















Camberwell New 


Act 1901. 
















Boad. 


















24. HaileyforiStreet .. 


London County Coun- 
cil (Tramways and 
(Improvements) Act 
1901. 

London County Coun- 
cil (General rowers) 
Act 1897. 

London County Coun- 
cil (General Powers) 


Lambeth-Nil .. 


16,900 




16,900 


16.900 


400 


00 


25. Battereea Park Boad 


Battersea-i .. 


20jm 


500 


20,430 


15323 


400 


^^ 


















aa. York Road .. 


Batteraea portion 


87,160 


7.000 


80,150 


60.113 


3300 


45 




—if London 
















Act 1898. 


County Council 
—1; wands- 
worth portion— 
i, London Coun- 
ty Council- 1. 
Umbeth-NU .. 














27. Albert Embankment . 


Ditto 


87,100 


3.100 


34,000 


34,000 


450 


00 


28. Ro^mary Branch 


Ditto 


Shoreditch— J ,. 


10,486 


_ 


10,486 


6^366 


100 


06 


Bridge. 




Hackney—} .. 
liilington-Nil.. 














S9. Strand at HoIyweU 


London County Coun 


Westminster-Nil 


669,130 


— . 


569.130 


669.130 


640 


130 


Street 


cil (Improvements) 
Act, 1897. 








New 

street. 








80. Holborn to Strand 


London County Coun- 


Holborn and 


4366.000 


4,091300 


77430 


1 774300 


3300 


100 


(Kintfflway and Aid* 
wych) and Clare 


cil (Improvements) 


Westminster — 














Act. 1899, Housing of 
the Working Cla^seri 
Act, 1890, and London 


Nil. 






Cleamnce 


) 






Market clearance 








scheme. 


[ 






■cheme. 


Westminster-Nil 


897,900 1 


181,400 


216300 


) 216300 


_ 


^ 




(Clare Market. 


















Strand) Improvement 
Scheme, 1895. 
































81. Hifrh Holborn at Noa. 
l(r7toU3. 


Metropolis Manage- 


Holborn— Nil .. 


29.860 : 


13300 


16330 


16.650 


140 


70 


ment Acts, 1855 and 
1883. 
London County Coun- 




1 










99. Southampton Row, 


Holborn-Nil .. 


272,000 


110,000 


162.000 


162.000 


500 80 


between Hifrh HoU 


cil (Improvements) 














born and Theobald's 
Road. 
88. Southampton Row 
( west side), between 


Act, 189tf. 




1 










London County Coun- 


Holborn— Nil .. 


40,360 


» 


40360 


40360 




cil (Tramways and 




1 








to an extension of 


Fisher Street and 


Improvements) Act, 














Theobald's Road. 


1903. 












order to provide 
for the constructloxi 
of an approach to 
the tramway sub^ 
way. 20 feet wide, 
without curtailing 






























the width of the 
















road available for 














ordinary traffic 


S4. K e n B i n g t o n H g1i | 


London County Conn- Ken*«int?ton-i .. 


405.000 


317JH)0 


87.^ 


58333 


60t) 


60 


Street. 1 


ell (Improvements) 
Aft 1899. 








1 








86. Cit and Mutton Bridge 


London County Coun- 


Shoreditch — 


71.800 


3,800 


6.^300 


61300 


700 


50 


and approaches. 


cil (Improvements) 
Act 1899. 

• 


about ti, less ^v 
by Hackney ; 
Bethnal Green 
-Nil. 














36. Mare Street .. 


London County Coun- 
cil (Improvements) 


Hackney— 1 


660,750 1 

1 


84.650 


576,100 


451,100 


3300 


70 


37. GoBweURoad .. 


Act H«". 

Ditto 


Finsbury— about 
Finsbury-Nil .. 


1 
227.800 j 


18.300 


209,500 


189300 


1.600 


60 


88. St John Street 


Ditto 


92,400 1 


13,0 


79.400 


79.400 


450 


60 


89. Archway Road 


Ditto 


LMington-Nil .. 


6.000 


— 


P.O0O 


6,000 


350 


60 
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Impf ovements completed or /rrcicticaUy cowpfofed— continued. 



Improvement. 



Parliamentary 
anthoriBatlon. 



Metropolitan 

Borough and its 

contribntion. 



40. Kentish Town Road. 



4L Battersea Rise 

43. Blackheath Road, 

Blaokheath Hill, 
and New lioad. 
4S.Hi«h Street and 
Gardener's Lane. 
Putney. 

44. Oentrol Street . . 



46. Bed Lion Street, 

South Street, 
Garratt Lane, Defoe 
Boad, and Hiffh 
Street, Tootinff. 
4flLMerton Road (re- 
named Tootin? 
Hlffh Street). 

47. Old Street, between 

Hoxton Street and 
No. 341; Old Street 

48. Cambridge Road 



49. Hampstead Road 



Sa Queen's Road, l*eck- 
ham. 

61. Denmark Hill, Ohom- 
pion Park. Grove 
lAne, Dog Kennel 
HllL Grove Vale and 
Lordship Lane. 

0BL Plooadilly, between 
Arlington Street 
and the Green Park. 

63. Sloane Street, between 

Basil Street and 
Brompton Road. 

64. Bow Bridge .. 



66. Victory Bridge. 
Jonson Road. 



Ben 



68. Tower Bridge northern 
approach (Tower 
Hill to Prescot 
Street). 

87. Mansell Street (con- 
tinuation of the 
northern approach 
to the Tower 



6& 



^^'- 



Mansell Street and 
Great Prescot Street 

59. Southampton Row. 

between Vernon 
Place and Blooms- 
bury Place. 

60. Southampton Row, at 

Nos. ef. 60. and 71. 
and at Nos. 83. 85, 
and 87. 
01. Thames Embank- 
ment eKtension and 
Westminster Im- 

Krovements at MiU- 
ank (^''estminster 
improvoment). 
C Nine films Lane 

63. Bkickheath lioad, 

Blockhoath Hill, 
and New Road. 

64. Camberwell New 

Road. 



66. Folham Palace Road, 

High Street, and 
Church Strert 

66L Queen Street. Ham- 
mersmith. 

67. Wimbledon Road 



68. Brook Green Road and 
Scrubs Lane. 



London County Coun- 
cil (Improvements) 
Act, looa 

Ditto 

. Ditto 



Ditto 



London County Coun- 
cil (General Powers) 
Act. lOil. 

Londot County Coun 
oil (Tramways and 
Improvements) Act, 

Ditto 



Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, 1856 and 
1863. 

Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, 1856 and 
1863. and General 
Paving (Metropolis) 
Act. 1817. 

London Ck>unty Council 
(Tramways and Im- 
provements) Act. 1002. 
Ditto 

Ditto 



Metropolis 
ment Acts, 
1862. 



Manago- 
lb66 and 



Ditto. 



County Bridffes Acts. 
1803 and 1814. and 
Local Government 
AcUlSSS. 

London County Coun- 
cil (General rowers) 
Act. 1906. 



St. Panoras — 
Cost of paving. 

Batt ersea ~ 

about h. 
Greenwich and 

Woolwich— Nil. 

Wandsworth — 
about S. 

Finsbury— about 

o* 

Wandsworth—^} . 



Wandsworth—^ . 

Shoreditch-Nll . 
Bethnal Green— i 

StPancras-i .. 

Camberwell—^.. 

Camberwell x>or- 
tion — I. Lam- 
i-Nil. 



beth- 



Westmintiter— ^\ 
Owners of adja- 
cent property— 

Chelsea- about ^ 
and to do paving 
works. 

Lee (Conservancy 
Board-£6.000. 

WcstHam-£6,064 

Poplar-Nil. 

Stepney— i 



Totals 



Actual or 
estimated 
gross cost. 



£ 
10360 



46.900 
41.200 

48,030 

88.250 



40.000 

14,230 
60.000 

245,600 

6320 
119,900 

45,000 

60,000 
22,910 

17,000 



Actual or 
estimated 

re- 
coupment 



S.000 
1,500 

12.000 

3L500 

1VK)0 

12.000 

UOO 

20,000 

4,950 



9.268,181 



4,938.400 



Improvements now being executed. 



Actual or 

estlnuited 

net cost. 



Actual or 
estimated 
net cost to 
the Council 

after 
deducting 
contribu- 
tions. 



£ 

10.460 



43,900 
39.700 

36.030 

81.750 

273,950 

28,000 

14.250 
48,600 

225,500 

6,320 
114.960 



Length 

improve- 
ment. 



G.L.OOKMV*: 



Average InipfOTe* 

width of ments. 
new 

street or 

widened 

thorough- 
fare. 



£ 

7.300 

36.400 
39.700 

15,000 

69.760 

182.6S3 

18,667 

14,250 
36.460 

197312 

4,213 
81,817 



45.000 39,000 



60,000 
22.919 

17,000 



4329,781 



London County Coun- 
cil (Improvements) 
Act,'1897. 

Metropolis l^Ianage- 
ment Acts, 1855 and 
1862. 



Ditto 

London County Coun- 
cil (Tramways and 
Improvements) Act, 

Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, 1866 and 
1862. 

London County Coun- 
cil (Improvements) 
Act. 1900. 



Ditto 



Stepney— Nil . . 
Ditto 

I Ditto 

I Holborn— Nil .. 

Ditto 



Wesmlnstcr— 

about d. 



Battersea— 

about >\f. I 
Greenwich— Nil 



London County Coun- 
cil (Improvements) 
Act. lOtM). 

London County Coun- Camberwell— 
cil (Tramways and , about i^,. 

Improvements) Act, I 

London County Coun- ! Fulham— about 5 
cil (Tramways and I 
Improvements) Act. | 

Ditto 



London County Coun- 
cil (Tramways and 
Improvements) Act, 

Ditto 



Hammersmith - 

about fi. 
Wandsworth— 

Nil. 



Hammersmith— I 



£ 

414,000 



113.676 

3.200 
166300 

2300 

1.321,750 

174.100 
41.'i00 

72,000 

137,226 

4310 
5.300 

63300 



£ 

22300 



10,900 



£ 

391300 



102,776 



40,000 
11355 

12.750 



3837.410 



£ 

391300 



102,775 



- I 330O ! 3300 

10,(.00 146300 146300 



2300 



I 



735,750 ! 686.000 



2300 
486,000 



13.800 I 160300 145.S00 

1300 ' 39,703 39,700 



feet 
860 



1300 
700 

500 

900 

13.200 

600 

240 
740 

400 

800 
7300 

300 
180 



47,140 
(About 
9 miles.) 



15.500 ' 56300 



86.624 



100,602 

4.810 
6300 

68.000 



51,500 

703)2^ 

3,3»4; 
5300 

36334 



feoti 
600 



1.100 

38 
400 

130 

1300 



2300 
700 

300 



l,600< 



2,600' 



1.000 



3.000 



feet 
60 



66 
60 
60 
64 

64 

60 
70 

80 

64 

60 

85 

60 



feet 



feet 

60 



60 

68 

70 

70 
70 



50 
65 

60 



High 

Street 

60 

Remainder 

60 

64 



60 
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APPENDIX C — V. 
Improvemmts now being executed-^coniiwaieA. 



ImpfOTO- 
ments. 

Improrement 


Parliamentary 
authorisation. 


MetropoUtan 

Borough and its 

contribution. 


Actual or 
estimated 
gross cost. 


Actual or 
estimated 

re- 
coupment 


Actual or 

estimated 

net cost. 


Actual or 
estimated 
net cost to 
the Council 

after 
deducting 
contribu- 
tions. 


improve* 
ment 


Avenge 

width of 

new 
street or 
widened 
thoroi«h- 

fare. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


feet 


feet 


68. Piocadillf . between 
BackvUle Street and 




Westminster - 


209.500 




209,600 


109^ 


600 


80 


ment Acts, 1866 and 


about \. 














PiccadUlyOircuB. 


1863. 
















70. Picoadilly, between 


Ditto 


Westminster— 


7.^700 


— 


78,700 


68307 


410 


80 


St. James's Street 




about }. 














and Duke Street. 


















71. FiocadiUT, west of St 
James's Street. 


Ditto 


Westminster- J.. 


30,450 


— 


90,460 


26,100 


66 


80 




London County Coun- 




21,550 


— 


21.660 


14.367 


4350 


Varyiv 


London Boad. 


cil (Tramways and 
Improvements) Act, 


tion-J. 
Lewisham por- 








. 




from 
50-60 


73. Malpas Boad. Brock- 


1604. 

Ditto 


tion-J. 
Deptford por- 


104.000 


700 


10S.800 


68367 


:,4oo 


60 


ley Boad, Brockley 
Bise and Stanstead 




tion-i. 






























Boad. 




tion— j. 














74.LewiahamHiffbRoad, 


Ditto 


Deptford por- 


139J870 


4.700 . 


1S6.170 


60A14 


4360 


Varying 


Loampic HilULoam* 




tion-i. 












from 


pit Vale, Leo High 
Road. 




Lewisham por- 
tlon-i. 












60-60 


75. HiffhStreetandLewis- 
hamBoad. 


Ditto 


Lewisham— J . . 


20,6«0 


60 


20.550 


13.700 


1.700 


Do. 


76. High Street. Lewis- 

bam and High Boad, 
Lee. 

77. Bo^all Hill. Basildon- 

Boad.McLeodBoad 


Metropolis^ Manage- 


Lewisham-} .. 


1,250 


— 


1,260 


884 


160 


46 


ments Acts, 1866 and 
1862. 
London County Coun- 
















Woolwich-J .. 


16.900 


200 


16.700 


11,134 


4300 


64 


cil (Tramways und 
















and Knee HilL 


Improvements) Act, 
10O4,iiand Metropolis 


































iUj^ggn.ntAcU.1856 
















7& York Boad .. .. 


Metropolis Manage- 
ments Acts, 1865 and 
1862. 

London County Ck)un- 


Wandsworth— i.. 


19.270 


—" 


19.270 


12347 


1.700 


54 


79. Falcon Boad .. 


Battersea— 1 .. 


5.000 


— 


6,900 


3334 


190 


60 




dl (Tramways and 


















Improvements) Act, 
















80. TorringtonS<mareand 




Holbom— 1 


10,000 


— 


10,000 


6300 


440 


130 


Montague Place. 


ment Acts, 1866 and 
1862. 
London (bounty Coun- 
















8L Sonth Lambeth Bond, 


Lambeth-^ .. 


15,700 


3,000 


13.700 


8,467 


430 


54 


near VauxhaU Park. 


cil (Tramways and 
Imjprovements) Act, 

Ditto 
















82. South Lambeth Boad, 


Lambeth— Nil .. 


620 


— 


620 


520 


100 


100 


at Binfleld Bond. 












706 






^ Stockwell Boad and 


Ditto 


Lambeth—} 


1,060 


— 


1.060 


66 


87 


Brixton Boad. 


















84. South Lambeth Boad 


Ditto 


Ditto 


51,450 


2,720 


48,730 


32,487 


— 


— 


to Norwood Boad. 


















8S. Necker Bridge 


London County Coun- 
cil (General Powers) 


Deptford-i .. 


8,000 


— 


aooo 


4.000 


— 


— 




















Act. 1907. 
















86. Bridge CTjrrying Cat- 


South Eastern and 


Deptford-J 


6,483 


— 


5.483 


2,742 


— 


"— 


ford Hill over the 


London, Chatham, 
















river Bavensbonrne 


and Dover Bailway 
Companies Act, 1900, 
and London (Jounty 
Council (General 
















and the South 
















Eastern Bailway. 


















Powers) Act, 1905. 
Metropolis Manage- 
















87. HoUoway Boad and 


IsUngton-Nil .. 


160 


m— 


160 


160 


Cor 


ner 


Oamden Boad. 


ment Acts, 1866 and 
1862. 
Local Government 












round 


edoir. 


88. Boe Bridge, Mitcham 


Wandsworth— 


750 





760 


375 


— 


60 


Lane. 


Act, 1888, and Metro- 
polis Management 


Nil. 
















Surrey County 
















Act. 1866. 


Council— |. 
Lambeth-i 














88. South Lambeth Boad. 


Metropolis Manage- 


1,325 





1326 


884 


190 


54 


between Wheat- 


ment Acts, 1866 and 
















sheaf Tiine and Old 


















South Lambeth 
Boad. 
90. Holloway Boad and 


















Ditto 


Islington-Nil .. 


320 


«. 


320 


320 


Cor 


ner 


Farkhurst Boad. 














round 


edofr. 


9L Stanley Bridge, King a 


Ditto 


Chelsea-} 
Fulham— i 


22,450 


— 


22.460 


14367 


700 


60 


92L Farringdon Bond .. 


Ditto 


Finsbury-i .. 


1.750 


— 


1.760 


1.167 


210 


60 ) 
60-120) 


98. Marble Arch .. 


Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, 1856 and 
1862. 


« Westminster— A.. 
8t.Marylebone-} 
l^addington— i .. 
Islington-Nil .. 


19.000 


— 


19.000 


12367 


480 




91 Holloway Boad and 


Ditto 


186 


•i. 


186 


185 


Cor 


nor 


Pemberton Gardens 




Totals 










round 


edoff. 




3,288394 


odo.Bh 


2.422,460 


2,043360 


.^^0 


feet 
















(about 8 


















miles.) 





The Council has therefore effected, or is the course of carrying out, 94 improvements estimated to 
cost £7,754,426 net. 

The Council has also agreed to contribute the sum of £1,029, 318 88. Ad. towards the cost of 462 
smaller improvements carried out by the local authorities in London.(i) The total net amount to which 
the Council is committed, therefore, in connection with improvements since its constitution in 1889 is 
now (February, 1908), £8,783,744 88. Ad., or nearly £8,800,000, without deducting the contributions 
to be made by certain local authorities, or an average of £463,092, or nearly £24,373 per annum. 
This £8,800,000 will involve an annual charge on the rates for interest on and repayment of debt of 
about 2\d, in the £, which will diminish annually until the amount is paid off ; this is calculated 
upon the rateable value at the present time (1908). The total length of the improvements undertaken 
by the Council is about 19^ miles. 

O. L. OOMMB, 

County Hall, Clerk of the Council. 
Ibth February, 1908. 

(0 See amU, Report, p. 12. 
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APPENDIX C— VI. 



Mb. M. Fitz« 

K^UBIOB. 



(1.) List of Improvements carried out by tlie Borough and Olty Gounoils Smaller im- 

from 1903 to 1907 inclusive. Ij^^i^^ 

anthoritiM 



No. 



8 

♦9 

•10 

♦11 

12 

IS 
14 

•15 

16 
•17 

18 

19 
•30 

21 

22 



•24 
25 
26 

•27 

28 
♦29 

•30 

•31 

♦32 

33 

34 

35 

•36 

37 

38 
39 

•40 

•Jl 

42 

43 

•44 
•45 

•46 

•47 

48 

49 

•50 
61 
52 

53 

54 
55 

56 
57 

•68 

59 
60 
61 
68 
68 
•64 
♦65 



Tear. 



1907 
1905 

1905 

1905 
1905 
1905 

1906 



1903 

lif06 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1906 

1906 
1907 

1904 

1903 
1903 
1904 
1903 
1905 
1906 

1903 
1905 

1904 
1907 
1904 
1903 

1903 
1903 

1904 
1904 
1905 
1903 
1907 
1905 
1904 
1905 

1906 
1905 

1903 
1903 
1906 

1906 
1904 
1903 

1903 
1906 
1907 
1904 

1905 
1907 
1906 

1906 

1905 
1906 

1906 
1906 
1903 

1907 
1904 
1903 
1906 
1907 
1903 
1908 



Borough Ooimoil. 



Battereea 
Do. 

Do. 

Camberwell 
Chelsea ... 

Do 

City Corporation, 
The. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deptford 
Finsbury 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fnlham 

Do 

Do. ... 
Greeawioh 
flaoknejr 

Do 

Do 

Hammersmith ... 

Hampstead 
Kensington 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Lewieham 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limehouse 
Poplar 

Do 

St. Panoras 
South wark 

Stepney 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stoke Newington 
Wandsworth ... 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Westminstei^.Oity 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Woolwich 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



••• 



ImproTement. 



Cost. 



Faloon Boad, between Falcon groTO and Este Boad ... 
Latohmere Road to Theatre Street — ^new street 40 feet 

wide. 
Latohmere Boad, between Kathleen Boad and Lavender 
Hill. 

Queen's Boad, Peokham, at Noe. 25 and 27 

Beaufort Street, at junction in King's Road 

King's Boad, CheUea, at Nos. 157 to 165, 204 to 230, 

and 303 to 341. 
Blomfleld Street and London Wall, between Finsbury 
House and Circus Place, and East Street and Eldon 

Street. 
Fleet Street, at Nos. 82 to 88 and 90 to 97, between 

Bride Lane and Salisbury Court. 
Lothbury, between Old Jewry and Princes Street 

Shardeloes Road, Brockley 

Great Arthur Street 

Do. (further widening) 

Bosoman Street, Clerkenwell, between Skinner Street 

and Middleton Street. 

Whitecross Street, at Noa. 70 to 76 

Fulham Palace Boad, setting back wall at the Convent 

of the Good Shepherd. 
Fulham Palace Boad, between Childerley Street and 

Lainbrook Terrace, say — 
Fulham Boad, becween Britannia Boad aad Cedar Boad 

Maze Hill 

Kingsland Boad High Street, at Nos. 41 to 48 and 45... 

Millflelds Boad, Clapton 

Oldhill Street, Clapton, for a distance of 482 feet 
Great Church Lane, between Fulham Palace Boad and 

61, Great Church Lane. 

Frognal Gardens Toll Ghite, &c 

Brompton Boad, near Brompton Square, between 

Brompton Square and 186, Brompton Road. 

Church Street (by Silver Street) 

High Street, Notting Hill, at Nos. U to 19 and 21 to 35 

Old Brompton Boad, at Sussex Place 

Bnnersdale Boad to Nightiogale Grove, Lawlsham — 

new street 40 feet wide. 

High Boad, Lee, at Nos. 102 to 124 

Ivy Lane, at junction in Lady well Boad, widening to 

30 feet. 
Person Street, between Elmira Street and EUerdale Street 

Southend Lane 

Willow Walk, Bushey Green, Nos. 27 to 33 

Wapping Wall, between No. 29 and Monza Street 

Emmett Street, at Pier Wharf 

Emmett Street, Poplar 

Longford Street 

Union Street. Soathwark, between Uedcross Street and 

Worcester Street. 

Bell Lane, Whitechapel 

Castle Alley, Whitechapel, 59 feet from Whitechapel 

High Street. 
Dean Street, between Blakesley Street and Tarling Street 

Mile End Boad, at** Vine Tavern" 

Narrow Street, between " Barl^ Mow " Public-house 

and Three Colt Street, at No. 107. 

Three Colt Street, at Nob. 60, 62, and 64 

Albion Boad to Church Path, Town Hall Approach ... 
Blackshaw Boad, Tooting, to the west of Tooting High 

Street. 

Cavendish Boad, Balham 

Church Lane, Tooting 

High Street, at No. 144 

Lower Bichmond Boad, between Draw Dock and 

Bemish Boad. 
Merton Boad, Wandsworth Junction, at West Hill Boad 

North Street and Beototy Grove 

South Street, Wandsworth, at *' Waggon and Horses" 

Public-house. 
Streatham High Boad, at Drew Estate, between Mount 

Ephraim Boad and Tate Gallery. 
Tooting High Street, at St. Leonard's Estate ... .;. 
Tooting High Street, between "Qastle" Public-house 

and Defoe Road. 
Upper Tooting Boad, near " Wheatsheaf " Public-house 

Great Smith Street, at Nos. 14 to 22 

Lisle Street, Charing Cross Boad, between Byder's 

Court and PortobeUo Passage. 
BusseU Street, Catherine Street to Drury Lane 

Strand, at No. 89 to 104 

Herbert Boad 

Lodge Lane, between Plnmstead Cemetery and Long Lane 

New Head and Thomas Stnet 

Bed Lion Lane, south of Constitation Hill 

Wiokham Lane, Plumetead • 



5,531 17 2 

1,332 15 8 

200 

856 

3,921 Q 

91,423 



111,553 6 4 

39,860 9 11 

41677 5 

1,702 6 4 

1,425 

2,133 3 2 

765 16 6 

250 

200 



4.058 3 

1,997 6 

1,150 

750 

800 



12,177 11 



383 11 7 

15,623 14 8 

7,863 

22,043 11 4 

729 5 4 

959 5 9 

2,744 4 9 

231 14 10 

217 8 10 

196 1 1 

60 15 1 

999 12 3 

128 6 

479 17 4 

2,707 15 

2.126 1 9 



3,255 6 
3,586 17 

2.978 9 9 

5,839 2 10 

18,295 15 5 

1,978 7 8 

411 16 8 

1,542 11 6 

1,385 11 

1,998 5 10 

75 

9,319 5 1 

513 11 

7,265 8 5 

114 4.1 

6,106 2 7 

1,124 10 
11,125 12 2 

168 13 2 
1,969 8 10 
2,709 2 



19,810 1 7 

92,163 17 11 

872 14 4 

298 6 

229 18 6 

120 U 

86,000 



CTTT 



0) Seeaaetf, Report, p. 12. 

• fo fniprpvemente thus indicated the L.C.C. did no^ contribute. 
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Supplementary Statement to the Evidence given before the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic by the Superintending Architect of 
the London County Council. 

Boyal Commission on London Traffic^ Vol, III.^ Appendix No, 11^ pp. 309-314. 



Streets. 
The report of the Royal CommiBsion clearly indicates that the CommiBsioners regarded 
the qaestion of street accommodation as the dominating factor in the problem of London 
traffic. 

The Commissioners, in Chapter II. of their report, allude to " the fundamental 
difficulty in the way of improving the means of locomotion in London, viz., the insuf- 
ficiency of street accommodation and the fact that streets were not originally laid one on 
any general plan." 

The recommendations of the Commission also commence with the statement that " at 
the root of the problem of London locomotion lies the fact that many of the streets are too 
narrow." 

Abundant confirmation of these conclusions is found by a reference to the map of 
London which has been prepared to indicate streets 60 ft, and upwards in width.(') 

The map shows that streets have not been widened in accordance with any compre- 
hensive scheme, and, while useful for local purposes, have no place in any general scheme 
for facilitating traffic. 

To prevent a recurrence of the evils due to the past haphazard development of London, 
the Commissioners state that " the point is, to secure that in future, new streets shall be 
constructed and improvements ifi old streets effected in relation to the general needs of 
London and in pursuance of a fixed policy." They also refer to the conclusion of the 
Advisory Board of Engineers, that street improvements should be undertaken in conformity 
with a carefully considered plan. 

The Commissioners reported on 26th June, 1905, but at present nothing has been done 
to prepare such a plan. 

Urgent need for general plan. 

The need for steps to be taken in this direction is urgent, in order to prevent the 
creation of further obstacles to the future widening of existing streets, and to ensure that 
new streets may be laid out so as to co-ordinate with a general scheme. 

Pri7ice's Street, Westminster. 

As an example of this necessity, the case of Prince's Street, Westminster, may be 
quoted. The Engineer to the Westminster City Council suggested in evidence to the 
Commission that, in order to provide a direct route for light traffic from Westminster in 
the direction of Charing Cross, Waterloo Place, and Regent Street, Prince's Street should 
be widened throughout. The Advisory Board of Engineers supported the suggestion, 
which was adopted by the Commission. 

Prince's Street is a narrow thoroughfare leading from Victoria Street to Great George 
Street and Storey's Gate, having a width at the north end of 27 ft. 6 in., in the centre 
53 ft., and at the south end of 28 ft. In connection with a scheme for extension of 
Government offices, H.M. Office of Works propose to acquire property at the north end of 
the street on the east side, and to widen the street to 50 ft. At the south end, however, 
buildings are being re-erected on the Royal Aquarium site which, if proceeded with, will 
prove a serious obstacle to a widening of the street at that end, and to the carrying out of 
the recommendationn of the Commission. 

Marylehone Road, Etiston Road^ and Pentonville Road. 

A further example is the case of Marylebone Road, Eustpn Road, and Pentonville 
Road. An Act of 1756 prohibited the erection of buildings within 50 feet of the highway 
in Pentonville, Euston, and Marylebone Roads, which thoroughfares were to be 60 feet 
wide. This Act has, however, fallen into abeyance, and in many cases the forecourts have 
been built over and one-storey shops erected thereon. At other places, for a short length, 
three or four storied houses have been built so as to contract the width of the thoroughfare 
to 48 ft. from house to house. 

There is little doubt that the Ad of 1756 contemplated that these roads would form an 
important main thoroughfare, and an exceptional opportunity is afforded for the formation 
of a wide street three miles in length at a comparatively small cost. The Adyisory Board 
of Engineers considered that the principle of the Act of 1756 should be acted on ; that 
where necessary adjoining properties should be acquired under renewed powers, and that, 
as a provision for the future, no further building on the forecourts or gardens within 
50 ft. of the centre should be permitted, compensation being paid for interference with 
such private rights as may exist. The Commission attached considerable importance to 
this proposal. 

(0 A map prepared by the London County GoonoiL 
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Repeated attempts have been made to erect buildings on the forecourts abutting on ]|my 

Euston, Marylebone, and Pentonville Roads, and various applications have been made to ' 

the Council in respect thereto. On 9th April, 1889, the subject of preventing building Superin- 

encroachments in Euston Road and Marylebone Road was referred by the Council to the tending 

Building Act Committee for consideration, and a policy was adopted not to authorise any ^^^®^' 
similar encroachments in these roads. This policy has been followed most consistently. 

In two recent applications for the Councirs consent to build in advance of the main 
line of buildings in Euston Road and Pentonville Road, the Superintending Architect was 
requested to define the general line, which he indicated to be the line of the main 
buildings 50 ft. from the highway. An appeal was made to the Tribunal of Appeal, who 
varied the Superintending Architect's certificate by defining the general line to be the line 
of projecting one-storey buildings. Both cases are still sxib jiMtice^ but if the line defined 
by the Tribunal is upheld, further obstacles to the scheme suggested by the Commission 
will be created, as buildings could be erected to a height of 80 ft. in place of the existing 
one-storey shops. 

Extent of building in London. 

To illustrate the extent to which building is proceeding in London, the following 
approximate figures may be quoted : — 





1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


district sorveyora* returns). 
Length of streets sanctioned 
(miles). 


8,747 
14 


7,133 
17 


8,182 
23 


7,389 7,941 
163 »i 


7,543 
16i 


7,082 
16f 


6,906 


6,836 
12 


7,191 
8J 



This enormous development has had no controlling direction, and the meagre powers 
exercised by the Council under Part II. of the London Building Act provide only for a 
minimum standard. 

The Commissioners recommended that steps be at once taken to prevent the creation 
of further obstacles to the future widening of existing stt'eets, viz., by preventing building 
on gardens and forecourts in streets where a greater width than at present is desirable, and 
that for this purpose a change in the law may be necessary. 

The preparation of a general plan and the evolution of a comprehensive scheme would 
require most careful consideration. It would probably involve a survey of the whole 
county with regard to prospective requirements, with a view to the prohibition of 
building in narrow streets and so as to obtain a thoroughly satisfactory general design. 

Responsibility for preparation of general plan. 

The question obviously arises as to who should be responsible for the preparation of 
the plan. It would appear that there can be no improvement in the condition of London 
traffic without expenditure out of the rates, and no authority but an elected body could 
throw any burden on the ratepayers. The functions of the proposed Traffic Board are 
purely advisory, and such a board could not, it is thought, make any mandatory recom- 
mendations. 

The Advisory Board of Engineers reported that the plan should be undertaken by 
those responsible for the work, and as the Council and its. predecessors expended a net 
sum of £16,246,521 on street and bridge improvements between the years 1856 and 1904, 
the Advisory Board appear to have contemplated that the duty of the preparation of a 
comprehensive plan would devolve on the Council, possibly after consultation with local 
authorities such as the Corporation of London. 

Whatever authority may eventually be decided upon to undertake the preparation of a 
general plan, it should be considered whether, from the amount of rebuilding in important 
thoroughfares and the large extent to which suburban areas in the county are being 
developed, the question is not an urgent one, demanding immediate attention. 

Artistic aspect should receive consideration in general scheme. 

An important branch of the subject which should receive consideration in any compre* 
hensive scheme for street development and improvement is the artistic or sBsthetic side. 
Such a scheme should ensure not only that streets should be broad and well laid out, but 
that the general effect should be harmonious. 

The laying out of new and the widening of existing thoroughfares should be considered 
in relation to important buildings, monuments, and open spaces, due regard being paid to 
questions of vista and perspective. This principle is one which has usually received more 
attention abroad than in England. 

In the case of Paris, a Commission of Artists in 1793 laid down various improve- 
ments which then seemed to be desirable, this scheme being amplified in 1854 under 
M. Haussmann. A study of later designs for city development shows that the system of 
wide streets radiating from focal centres is now generally regarded as more convenient and 
acceptable than the adoption of rectangular blocks of streets and buildings. The City of 
Washington has been evolved with great success from the plans prepared by L'Enfant at 
the direction of General Washington in 1792, a width of 160 ft. being apparently accepted 
as a standard of laying out the main avenues radiating from centres. 
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Paris was remodelled on the same lines, and a recent report on the rebnilding of San 
Francisco suggests similar jwinoiples. 

The memorandum forwarded by me to the Commission in 1904 as to the width of 
streets in foreign cities and the plans then obtained show that increased width of streets is 
being provided in rebuilding such cities, and that the radiating system is being followed 
to a large extent. 

Powers of the Council under the London Building, Act as to thB width qf streets 

and height of buildings. 
Attention should be directed to the powers exercised by the Council under the Lmidon 
Building Act, 1894, with regard to streets and the height of buildlBgs. 

Except in the case of streets constructed under special statutory powers, the Conncirs 
sanction is required to the formation of any new street in the County of London, and such 
sanction may be refused where a street intended for carriage traffic is proposed to be less 
than 40 ft. wide, or for foot traffic less than 20 ft. wide, or where direct communica- 
tion between two carriage streets is not provided ; or where a street (except in the 
City) would form a cul-de-sac ; or where the gradient would be steeper than 1 in 20. 
(Section 9.) 

If this minimum standard be observed the Council can require nothing further, and 
even the provision of convenient communications between adjoining estates can be evaded 
if the minimum standard is observed. 

In the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, the Council sought power to 
refuse to sanction streets less than 50 ft. wide, or where suitable communications between 
adjoining estates are not provided ; also to vary the direction of new streets and to require 
the provision of intersecting or cross streets. These powers are already possessed by many 
provincial authorities. 

Clause 31 of the same Bill would have empowered the Council to define a building 
line (to which existing buildings might be set back) on either side or both sides of a street, 
not more than 75 ft. from the centre of a roadway in streets where the Council deemed it 
expedient by reason of the length or importance of the street or by reason of such street 
forming or being likely to form an important line of communication. 

Clause 32 provided power for the Council to construct any street which was deemed 
•expedient either as a continuation of an existing street or to afford communication between 
existing streets. 

These clauses were dropped at second reading in the House of Commons, in order to 
allow the part of the Bill dealing with means of escape in case of fire to be proceeded with. 

It may be observed that the Commissioners adopted the conclusion of the Advisory 
Board of Engineers that new or widened streets should be laid out to the following 
standard of widths, np street to be less than 40 ft. wide : — 



Main avenues 

First class arterial streets 
Second class streets 

Third class streets 

Fourth class streets 



140 ft. 
100 

80 

60 
40-50 



9> 



In this connection attention is invited to the Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Act, J 875, 
by which the Corporation may require any new street which .in their opinion will be a 
main thoroughfare to be 80 ft. in width. The Liverpool Corporation have also promoted a 
Bill in the present session of Parliament to obtain similar powers. 

With regard to the height of buildings, no building may now be erected to a greater 
height than 80 ft. with two storeys in the roof, except witii the consent of the Council, and 
in the case of streets formed since 1862 and of a less width than 50 ft., no new building 
may, without the consent of the Council, be erected so that its height exceeds the distance 
of the front wall from the opposite side of the street. 

The Advisory Board of Engineers were of opinion that the London Building Act is 
over-restrictive in this respect and that the height of buildings should be proportionate to 
the width of the street, but it is very doubtful whether any change in the existing law in 
order to permit. buildings higher than 80 ft. with two storeys in the roof is desirable. 

Street widenings obtained under the London Building Act. 

In the exercise of the powers conferred by the London Building Act, the Council has 
been able to secure considerable widening in existing streets by requiring, in return for a 
concession allowed under the Act, that land shall be added to the public way. Such 
widenings are, however, necessarily quite haphazard in character. 

Building by4aws. 

The Commission recommended that building laws and by-laws in Greater London 
outside the administrative county should, as far as practicable, be made uniform ; that 
power to define frontages be given to all local authorities ; and that new streets should not 
be taken over by local authorities until sufficient provision has been made for main roads* 
In the case of roads that have not yet become streets, a sufficient width free of building 
should be reserved to provide for future requirements. Special provision will be required 
to meet cases where an undue proportion of the land devoted to building would he 
necessary for the construction or improvement of main roads. In such cases a fixed per- 
oentage of land proposed to be built on might be set aside for new streets without payment 
of compensation, additional land, if required, being paid for at its market value. 
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Same provisiom to be applied to undeveloped parts of county. Mb. W. B. 

The Commission further recommendeil that the same provisions might, with advantage, 

be applied to building operations on land still unoccupied and situated within the County ^J^u^' 

of London. .^-_- ^ Architect, 

Toitm planning. L.O.C. 

The Commissioners also refer to the fact that building is continually going on in the 
snbarbs, and that no time should be lost in arranging that all new streets shall be laid out 
in accordance with a proper plan and that they shall be of sufficient width. 

No authority now possesses such power in London, and no legislation has yet been 
introclaoed to carry out these recommendations of the Commission, but attention should be 
called to the Bill to deal with town planning and development which has been announced 
by the President of the Local Government Board. 

The Bill will probably relate only to areas ^now undeveloped and would, it is antici- 
pated, enable local authorities to prepare plans which must be adhered to in laying out 
building estates. Such plans would provide for the width and direction of streets and for 
the convenient and healthy planning of areas about to be developed. 

The Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) Bill of the present session would 
enable the Corporation to require the submission of plans showing the proposed develop* 
meat of a building estate, and in order to secure the proper laying out of an estate in 
respect of which application is made, to require owners to adjust the boundaries of adjoin- 
ing estates. The Corporation would also be empowered for the purpose of securing the 
better development of any estate to purchase land and form streets, the expenses of such 
purchase of land and formation of streets bein^ apportioned on the owner of the land 
fronting or abutting on such street when building operations are commenced by such 
owner. 

The Association of Municipal Corporations have also laid before the President of the 
Local Oovemment Board a scheme for a Town Planning Bill. This scheme was adopted 
after consideration by a Committee consisting of representatives of Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Sheffield, Nottingham, Bristol, Leicester, Leeds, Wolverhampton, 
Bournemouth, Brighton, Plymouth, Harrogate and Woolwich. 

Briefly, the scheme recommended by the association provides for extensive powers to 
be conferred on local authorities to control the laying out, width, and direction of streets 
in connection with building schemes or otherwise ; as to the number of houses per acre 
which may be erected ; as to the purchase of land by local authorities for the convenient 
development of their districts, and as to the administration of the Act. 

The practice in Germany is for official town plans to be prepared for so large an area 
that the needs of the near future are provided for, usually for a period of 25 years. 
Generally only the principal streets are fully decided on, an indication being given of the 
mode of division of the land into sites, the details being left to the time of future develop* 
ment. The draft of the plan has to be shown in public for one month, and objections are 
heard by an administrative tribunal. The town-plan also lays down building lines and 
street lines for the existing parts of the town. Building by-laws are made in agreement 
with the town plan, as regards the space about buildings and as to the classes of buildings. 
Legal powers are granted to towns for carrying out the building plans, and towns acquire a 
direct influence by extensive purchases of land within the limits of the plan* 

I am obtaining fuller information on the subject of town planning in Germany, and 
wth the authority of the Committee I propose to transmit this to Sir H. Jekyll when 
received. 

General. 

The proposals contained in two Bills promoted in the present session of Parliament for 
the acquisition of property and the construction of motor roads from Glenthome Road, 
Hammersmith, to Windsor, and from Wood Lane, Hammersmith, through the counties of 
Middlesex and Buckingham, will doubtless be considered by the Traffic Department of the 
Board of Trade in relation to the general problem of traffic. If successful, the motor roads 
might have the effect of relieving the main roads of some of the motor traffic, but the 
proposals are of such an experimental character that it is difficult to pronounce a definite 
opinion upon them. It may be urged that they should not be allowed to be constructed 
except in relation to a general comprehensive scheme. ^ 

The apparent improbability of further extensions or widenings of trunk railways or 
the construction of new tube railways in London adds greater importance to the con- 
clusions of the Commission with regard to streets. The completion of the Great Northern, 
Piccadilly and Brompton, the Baker Street and Waterloo, and the Charing Cross, Euston 
and Hampstead tube railways, with the introduction of connections with other systems has 
considerably increased travelling facilities, but the urgency of the street problem remains. 
The traffic services of London hisive grown into the present chaotic condition by the want 
of control at the initial stages. Repeated efforts have been made at enormous expense to 
correct the original mistakes, but no unified scheme has been brought forward, siuce the 
plan prepared by Sir Christopher Wren after the Great Fire, to deal with the problem. 

The Town Planning Bill is probably the most important step which has been taken 
hitherto to meet this difficulty. 

To put the question on a proper footiog, a carefully considered and comprehensive 
scheme is required, dealing not only with the surface in a generous and far-sighted 
manner, but by combining in a well thought-out plan all systems of communication. 

W. E. RiLBY, 

Superintending Architect. 
28th January, 1908. 
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Supplementary Statement to the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic by the Valuer of the London County 
Council. 

Royal Commission on London Traffic^ Vol, IIL^ Appendix N'o. 12^ pp. 815-821. 

Mb. a. Referring to the order of the Committee of the 16th ult., I have perused the Minntes 

!!^^' of the Proceedings of the evidence given by me before the Royal Commission with the 

Vainer view of considering whether there is any information supplemental to that given to the 

L.O.C. ' Commission which conld now be submitted to the Board of Trade, as requested in their 

letter of the 25th November last. 

I have not considered whether there are any branches of information other than those 
that were tendered to the Commission, but, in one or two instances, the information then 
given might usefully be brought up to date. Dealing with these points in the order 
in which tbey appear in the proof of my evidence, they are as follow : — 

1 . Ownership of property in the County. 

Whilst the figures as to the lai^e estates remain as before, the total area covered up to 
the present is nearly 111 square miles, or 97 per cent, of the total area of the County, and 
the number of owners registered now extends, for this area, to 26,400. 

2. With regard to betterment. 

At the time the evidence was given there had been no case where the time had arrived 
for the assessment of the betterment. Since that date, however, there have been two 
improvements where betterment has been assessed, i.e., Tottenham Court Road and Tower 
Bridge Southern Approach. The Arbitrator finally determined, in the ca3e of the 
Tottenham Court Road, that the properties included in the assessment area should pay 
a total of £285 10s. per annum, and in the case of the Tower Bridge Southern Approach, a 
sum of £358 16s. per annum. In the latter case the payment of £246 65. per annum is 
suspended until the happening of certain events, but the whole amount will ultimately be 
/ payable to the Council. As the owners can redeem at 33 years' purchase, these figured 

represent an equivalent of £9,421 10s. and £11,840 8s. respectively. 

In addition, attention may be drawn to a case in the neighbourhood of the Tottenham 
Court Road improvement, which was not included in the betterment area. A plot of land 
on the eastern side, having frontages to Tottenham Court Road, Bedford Avenue, and 
Caroline Street, was leased, about the time the improvement was being carried out in 1900, 
by the Duke of Bedford, at a rental of £2,600 per annum, which was based on 2s. 6d. per foot 
super. Just recently the property has been disposed of to the Young Men's Christian 
Association on the basis of 6s. per foot super, per annum. In an action for commission in 
the King's Bench Division recently tried, it was stated in the evidence by the owners that 
this considerable increase in value was due to the improvements at the southern end of 
Tottenham Court Road being carried out, referring to the removal of the Boziers Court 
block of buildings. 

Andrew Young, 

Valuer. 
January, 1908. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 



Statement on 
By-lawB. 



By-laws for the good rule and grovepnment of the County of London and 
the reoommendations of the Royal Commission on London TrafBlo 
bearing on the subject. 



Statement by the Clerk op the Council, 



2lBt July, 1908. 

Note, — Under Section 23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, as applied to counties 
by section 16 of the Local Government Act, 1888, the Council has power to make 
byelaws for the good rule and government of the Administrative County of London, 
or any specified part or parts thereof, and for the prevention and suppression of 
nuisances not already punishable in a summary manner by virtue of any Act in force 
throughout the county, and to appoint such fines, not exceeding in any case five 
pounds, as it deems necessary for offences against such by-laws. By-laws may not 
come into force until the expiration of forty days after sealed copies have been sent to 
the Home Secretary, and copies posted in the County Hall, during which period they 
may be disallowed by the Crown, or the Crown may extend the time within which 
the byelaws shall not come into force. 

Certain questions have been in abeyance for some time relating to : — 

(1) The delivery of barrels and coal by ropes across the footways ; 

(2) The regulation of slow-going traffic ; 

(3) Stationary vehicles ; and 

(4) Brakes on vehicles. 

(1) Delivery of barrels and coals. 

Under a reference made by the Council, consequent upon the report of the Conference 
• on Streets and Street Traffic, the Local Government Committee in 1902 and 1903 
considered the question of dealing with the obstruction caused by th(B loading and 
unloading of barrels, coal, &c., across tne public footways. The Home Secretary, however, 
.stated that a by-law could not be made by the Council under section 23 of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, in view of the fact that the matter was already dealt with by 
section 15 of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, but expressed his willingness to consider 
proposals for an extension of the '* special limits " to which the provisions of the Section 
apply. The ^' special limits '' comprise such streets and places as may from time to time 
be so declared by the Commissioners of Metropolitan and City Police within their 
respective districts with the consent of the Home Secretary. The Committee consulted 
the metropolitan borough councils on this proposal, but the replies received s)iowed such a 
diversity of opinion that the Council, on 24th February, 1903, resolved to inform the Home 
Secretary that, in its opinion, the hours specified in the Act were unsuitable, and that steps 
^ould be taken for an amendment of the law. The Home Secretary subsequently 
intimated that no action would be taken pending the report of the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic, before whom evidence on the subject was given on behalf of the Council 
.and other authorities. 

The Royal Commission reported as follows : — 

'^ The loading and unloading of coal across the footway, and the lowering or pan, XM, 
drawing up of casks, other than casks containing wine or spirits, by means of ropes, 
chains, or other machinery passing across the footway within the ' special limits ' is 
prohibited by section 15 of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, within the hours of 
10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

" This provision of the law does not work satisfactorily. In many districts the 
hours within which such articles may be loaded or unloaded are not the hours at 
which the operation can be carried out with least inconvenience to the public. For 
example, in some streets there are more foot passengers before 10 a.m. than after that 
hour, and consequently the loading and unloading has to be done at a time when the 
maximum of inconvenience is caused thereby. Nor does it seem expedient to restrict 
the rule on this subject to the area known as the * special limits,^ 

** The requirements of the case would be met if the general power to make 
regulations regarding the standing of vehicles for loading and unloading, which we 
have recommended to be conferred upon the Commissioners of Police, is extended on 
the same conditions, so as to enable them to deal with methods and times of loading 
and unloading. If this general recommendation is not accepted, we recommend that 
the Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan Borough Councils be 
given power to regulate by by-law the hours at which certain articles may be loaded 
-or unloaded across the pavements in the streets of London, The regulations or 
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Mb, by-lawB proposed should be examined by the Traffic Board before being finally dealt 

G.L.^MMB. with, in the manner before referred to, by the Secretary of State for the Home: 

Staiiement on Department. The hours need not be the same for all street^, nor need the rules apply 

^7'h^- ^^ ^^^ streets, and coke should be included in the list of such articles as well as coal." 

(2) Slow-going traffic. 

The Roads Improvement Association suggested that the Council should make a 
by-law, similar to one in force in Nottingham, requiring slow-going trafllic to be kept to- 
the sides of the streets The proposal was supported by the Wandsworth Borough Council. 
The Local Government Committee of the Council consulted the Home Secretary, who 
stated that he was of opinion that a by-law might properly be made by the CounclF under 
Section 16 of the Local Government- Act, 1888, but that following precedents set by 
Parliament, the by-laws should not be applied generally, but should be limited to 
specified streets which are liable to be obstructed by reason of the nature and amount of 
the traffic, the scope of the by-law being extended if experience justified that course. The 
terms in which the Home Secretary suggested that the by-laws might be made were 
as follows : — 

" Every person driving or being in charge of any vehicle which is moving at a 
" walking (slow) pace in any street or part of a street declared to be special limits under 
" the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, shall, as far as practicable, keep the same on the left 
" or near side of the street and close to the kerb of the footway." 

The Home Secretary, however, nltimately agreed with the view of this Committee, 

that to apply the bj-law to the streets included in the "special limits" fixed under the 

Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, as he had at first suggested, was open to objection, but as 

he was indisposed to allow a general by-law which the Committee favoured, the 

Committee asked to be furnished with a list of main thoroughfares in the County, which, 

in the opinion of the Commissioner of Police, should come within the scope of the by-law, 

such list to include all streets in which a tramway runs. In deference to the views of the 

Home Secretary, it was subsequently decided not to proceed further with the proposal 

pending the report of the Royal Commission on Traffic. 

The Royal Commission reported as follows : — 

Para. 189. "We are also of opinion that all vehicles proceeding at a slow or walking pace 

should, in the absence of reasonable grounds to the contrary, be required to keep as 

close as practicable to the kerb. If the rule of keeping the slow traffic to the kerb 

could be generally enforced, it would materially relieve congestion in the streets, by 

tending to separate the slow and fast traffic, but, owing to the number of vehicles 

standing at the sides of the streets, it cannot be strictly enforced, and the satisfactory 

working of the rule will depend on the discretion exercised by the police in enforcing 

it. We were informed that this rule is already enforced with great 

advantage by the City Police where practicable, and that this is done under the 
authority given by the City of London Police Act, 1839, section 35, sub-section (6). 
On the other hand 8ir Alexander Bruce, Assistant Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, has stated that the Metropolitan Police have practically no power to compel 
heavy traffic to keep to any part of the road. 

** We observe, however, that the powers conferred on the Metropolitan Police by 
section 54, sub-section (6) of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, are in terms precisely 
the same as those possessed by the City Police under the City of London Police Act,. 
1839, and that two notices have been issued and published by the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis, dated August, 1898, and 19th March, 1901, respectively,, 
stating that instructions had been given to the police to direct all carmen and drivers 
of heavy .vehicles to keep to the near side as much as possible, and all carmen and 
drivers of vehicles moving at a slow or walking pace to keep as close as possible to- 
the kerb on the near side. It appears probable that the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police apprehended that a conviction for disobedience of these orders could not be 
obtained before a Metropolitan magistrate. 

"We also understand that the question of a by-law dealing with this subject,, 
made by the London County Council, is under consideration by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. We have already said that we think a rule of this nature 
. is expedient" 

Sir George Hartley, one of the Commission*»r8, did not agree with the above views, for 
in the separate report which he made, occurs the following paragraph : — 

" I cannot think that in our present crowded streets it is possible practically to- 
enforce a rule that the slow traffic shall keep along the kerb. No doubt it would be 
desirable. As, however, in every few yards a vehicle is often standing at a place of 
business, such a rule, if enforced, would in ijiany trading streets involve the slow and 
heavy traffic continually going in and out many times in each street, and require the 
horses to drag the heavy carts and vans up and down the slope of the road, which is 
often considerable. In the broad roads and new avenues it seems to me that heavy 
traffic might be confined to the second row to great advantage." 

It is possible that the Committee may again approach the Home Secretary in the 
matter. It will be observed that the Royal Commission apparently contemplate a general 
by-law as suggested by this Committee, whereas the late Home Secretary considered that 
the by-law must be limited to specified streets. 

(3) Stationary Vehicles^ Ac. 
In connection with the general question of street traffic the Royal Commission referred 
to the great hindrance to locomotion caused by the standing of waggons, vans, and other - 
vehicles at the sides of the streets for loading and unloading. The Metropolitan Police 
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Act, 1839, section 54 (6) provides for the infliction of a penalty on " every person who shall Mr. 
cause any cart, public carriage, sledge, truck or barrow, with or without horses, to stand ^' ^ * €k)m me. 
longer than may be necessary for loading or unloading, or for taking up or setting down statement on 
passengers .... or who by means or any cart, carriage, sledge, truck or barrow, or Bylaws. 
.any horse <»* other animal, shall wilfully interrupt any public crossing, or wilfully cause 
. emy obstruction in any thoroughfare.'^ 
The Commissioners state :— 

" It is obviously out of the question to attempt to prohibit the practice of the Para. 161. 
standing of vehicles at the sides of the streets, either universally or in particular 
streets. On the other hand, the standing of vehicles, for this purpose, in crowded and 
often narrow streets, either continuously or with only short intervals, seriously 
impedes locomotion. If there is any doubt about the law, it should be made clear that 
the use of the streets by frontagers shall only be such as is reasonable, having regard 
to the convenient use of the streets for general purposes; for example^ where a 
business is of such a nature that the owner practically converts the street opposite hU^ 
place of bumness into a private yard, to the serious inconvenience of the general public, 
we think be might not unreasonably be required to provide a suitable place for loading 
and unloading ; in regard in future buildings this should be made compulsory. 

"As regards exisiting buildings we are disposed to think that it would be well to Para. 162. 
give power to some authority to make by-laws or regulations as to the standing of 
vehicles at the sides of the streets for loading or unloading or other purposes. It 
might, for example, be found expedient to prohibit the loading or unloading of 
vehicles, or of certain classes of vehicles, at particular times in specified streets." 
The Commissioners experienced some difficulty in deciding upon the authority to 
whom such powers should be given, but they state that, on full consideration of the question, 
they are of opinion that the best course would be to give the Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police (with the ap^oval of the Home Secretary), and to the Commissioner of the 
City Police (with the approval of the Court of Mayor and Aldermen), and subject to the 
■ approval of the Home Secretary, power to make regulations, such regulations in common 
with all other by-laws or regulations relating to traffic to be examined by the new Traffic 
Board proposed to be created, which, after conferring with the local and street authorities, 
would submit recommendations to the Home Secretary. The Board would also report to 
the Home Secretary upon recommendations affecting street traffic from street and local 
authorities. 

The Commissioners express the opinion that if •powers of making byelaws in the 
matter were given to the metropolitan borough councils there would be a danger that the 
rules for adjoining districts would conflict, and that on the other hand, if such powers 
were given to the Council, the Council might find it impossible to meet the requirements 
of the metropolitan borough councils, with the result that there would be friction and 
local opposition. 

The Commissioners, however, draw attention to the existing powers of the Council and Para. 163. 
the metropolitan borough councils to make by-laws for good rule and government of the 
areas under their respective jurisdiction ; and suggest that this power might be held to 
enable those authorities to make by-laws regulating the standing of vehicles at the sides of 
the streets. 

As regards the waiting of carriages and other vehicles to take up psissengers, or for p^ra. 166. 
other purposes which it would be difficult to deal with by by-laws or regtdations, the Com- 
missioners recommend that statutory provision should be made empowering the police to 
require, for reasonable cause, persons in charge of vehicles or horses to remove them from 
the vicinity, or to some adjacent portion of the same street, or to some neighbouring street 
indicated by the police. 

The Commssioners also recommend that power should be given to the Council and the Para. 180. 
Oity Corporation to regulate and prohibit by by-laws the use of streets by costermongers or 
itinerant vendors, such by-laws to be reported upon by the new Traffic Board and approved 
by the Home Secretary, who should be empowered to sanction the by-laws either absolutely 
or conditionally. 

(3) Brakes on vehicles. 

In 1903 the Local Government Committee considered the question of the Council 
making a by-law requiring four-wheeled vans to be fitted with brakes. Before coming to a 
decision on the qaestion whether the Council should make a by-law on the subject under 
flection 23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, the Committee felt it would be an 
advantage to learn whether the experience of the London police ])ointed to the desirability 
of such a by-law. They accordingly wrote to the Commissioner of City Police and also to 
the Home Secretary, but subsequently it was thought inexpedient to proceed further at 
that stage with the proposal with respect to brakes until experience had been gained of the 
working of the other by-law as to covered vans. 

The question was also raised by a deputation from the Trades Union Congress Parlia- 
mentary Committee, who recently waited upon the Home Secretary, and asked, inter alia. 
that some regulation should be made '^as a safeguard against accidents to carmen and 
carters and the public in general, and also as a further means of prevention of cruelty to 
horses." 

The subject is not referred to in the report of the Traffic Commission, but it will 
probably engage the attention of the Council at an early date. 

G. L. GOMMB, 

Clerk of the Council. 
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COUNTY OF LONDON. 

J^'^nn"^*^® By-laws made by tlie London County Council in pursuance of the- 
by L.0.0. provisions of Section 23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, and 

Section 16 of the Local Government Act, 1888, for the Good Rule and 
Government of the Administrative County of London. 

By-laws made on 19th July, 1898. 

Steam Organs^ Shooting Galleries, Roundabouts, &c. 

No person shall in any street or on any land- adjoining or near thereto nse or play, or 
cause to be used or played, any steam organ or other musical instrument worked by 
mechanical means to the annoyance or disturbance of residents or passengers. 

No person shall in any Street or on any land adjoining or near thereto keep or manage^ 
or cause to be kept or managed, a shooting gallery, swing boat, roundabout, or any other 
construction of a like character, so as to cause obstruction or danger to the traffic of any 
such street. 

Noisy Animals, 

No person shall keep within any house, building, or premises any noisy animal which 
shall be or cause a serious nuisance to residents in the neighbourhood. Provided that no 
proceedings shall be taken against any person for an offence against this by-law until after 
the expiration of a fortnight from the date of the service on such person of a notice 
alleging a nuisance, signed by not less than three householders residing within hearing of 
the animal. 

Street Betting. 

No person shall frequent and use any street or other public place, on behalf either of 
himself or of any other person, for the purpose of bookmaking or betting, or wagering, or 
agreeing to bet or wager, with any person, or paying, or receiving, or settling bets. [51^^ 
further by-law made by the Council on 21st January 1902.] 

Penalty. 

Any person who shall offend against any of the foregoing by-laws shall be liable for 
every such offence to a fine not exceeding forty shillings, except in the case of the by-law 
relating to street betting, the fine for the breach of which shall be an amount not exceeding 
five pounds. 

By-law made on 6th February, 1900. 

Street Shouting. 

No person shall, for the purpose of hawking, selling, or advertising any newspapers- 
call or shout in any street so as to cause annoyance to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

Penalty. 

Any person who shall offend against the foregoing by-law shall be liable for every 
such offence to a fine not exceeding forty shillings. 

By-laws made on 20th March, 1900. 

Flash and Search Lights. 

Ko person shall exhibit any flash light so as to be visible from any street and to 
cause danger to traffic therein, nor shall any owner or occupier of premises permit or suffer 
any flash light to be so exhibited on such premises. 

The expression <' flash light *' means and includes any light used for the purpose of 
illuminating, lighting, or exhibiting any word, letter, model, sign, device or representation 
in the nature of an advertisement, announcement, * or direction, which alters suddenly 
either in intensity, colour, or direction. 

No person shall exhibit any search light so as to be visible from any street and to 
cause danger to the traffic therein, nor shall any owner or occupier of premises permit or 
suffer any search light to be so exhibited on such premises. 

The expression ^^ search light ^' means and includes any light exceeding 500-candle 
power, whether in one lamp or lantern or in a series of lamps or lanterns used together 
and projected as one concentrated light, and which alters either in intensity, colour, or 
direction. 

In these by-laws the expression " street" includes any highway and any road, bridge, 
lane, mews, footway, square, court, alley, passage, whether a thoroughfare or not, and a 
part of any such highway, road, bridge, lane, mews, footway, square, court, alley or 



Any person who shall offend against any of the foregoing by-laws shall be liable for- 
every such offence to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 
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Public Decency, ?^'^1^V^^ 

Every person who in any street or in any open space to which the public have access 
for the time being, shall commit or attempt to commit any act of indecency with any 
other person or shall to the annoyance of residents or passengers commit any act of 
indecency which is not already punishable in a summary manner by virtue of any Act of 
Parliament in force throughout the County of London, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds. 

By-law madb on 2l8i January, 1902. 

Street Betting. 

No person shall frequent and use any street or other public place on behalf either of 
himself or of any other person for the purpose of offeriug for sale, selling, or distributing 
any paper or written or printed matter devoted wholly or mainly to giving information as 
to the probable result of any race, steeplechase, or other competition. 

Any pei^on who shall offend against the above by-law shall be liable for every offence 
to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 

By-laws made on 12th May, 1903. 

Window Gleaning, Painting, Ac. 

Every person who in any street, to the obstruction, annoyance, or danger of residents 
pr passengers, orders or permits any person in his service to stand or kneel on the sill of 
any window for the purpose of cleaning or painting such window, or for any other purpose 
whatsoever, such sill being more than six feet in height from the level of the ground 
immediately below it, without support sufficient to prevent such person from falling, shall 
for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding five pounds. 

Every person who in any street, to the obstruction, annoyance, or danger of residents 
or passengers, stands or kneels on the sill of any window for the purpose of cleaning or 
painting such window, or for any other purpose whatsoever, such sill being more than six 
feet in height from the level of the ground immediately below it, without support sufficient 
to prevent such person from falling, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum not 
exceeding twenty shillings. 

Spitting. 

No person shall spit on the floor, side, or wall of any public carriage, or of any public 
hall, public waiting room, or place of public entertainment, whether admission thereto be 
obtained upon payment or not. 

Any person who shall offend against this by-law shall be liable for each offence to a 
fine not exceeding forty shillings. 

By-law made on 15th December, 1903. 
Vehicular Traffic. 

No owner of a vehicle shall drive such vehicle or permit the same to be driven or to 
be upon any highway unless it be so constructed that the driver thereof shall have a full 
and uninterrupted view of the traffic on such highway in front and abreast of him on 
each side, and no person who shall be driving any vehicle upon any highway shall occupy 
such a position as will prevent or interfere with his having such full and uninterrupted 
view as aforesaid. 

Any person who shall offend against this by-law shall be liable for each offence to a 
penalty not exceeding forty shillings. 

By-laws made on 29th May, 1906. 

Waste paper ^ refuse, advertising hills, fruit rinds, broken glass, Ac, 

No person shall (1) sweep or otherwise remove from any shop, house, or vehicle into 
any street any waste-paper, shavings or other refuse, or being a costermonger, newsvendor 
or other street trader, thrown down and leave in any street any waste paper, shavings, 
or other refuse ; (2) throw down and leave in any street, for the purpose of advertising, 
any bill, placard, or other substance ; (3) throw down and leave in any street any bill, 
placard or other paper which shall have been torn off or removed from any bill-posting 
station. 

No person shall deposit in any street or public place to the danger of any passenger, 
the rind of any orange, banana or other fruit, or the leaves or refuse of any vegetable. 

No person shall throw, place or leave any bottle or any broken glass, nail or other 
sharp substance (not being road material) on or in any street or public place in such a 
position as to be likely to cause injury to passengers or animals or damage to property. 

In these byelaws the expression " street " includes any highway, and any road, bridge, 
lane, path, footway, mews, square, court, alley or passage to which the public have access 
for t^e time being. 

Any person who shall offend against any of these by-laws shall be liable for each 
offence to a fine not exceeding forty sl^illings. " 

31043 IT 
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'jBir*a«pB4i|i^ The by-laws made by the Council on 12th May, 1903, relative to the throwing down 

by J^CS): V ' in streets of waste paper, refuse, advertising bills, broken glass, &c., are repealed as from 
the date on which the above by-laws came into force. 

;^ 6. L. Gommb, 

Clerk of the London County Conncil. 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 

October, 1906. 



obstructioM - Extract from the Minutes of the OouncU of 23pd June, 1908. 

on Tramway ' 

'^^^^^' ; Report op the Highways Committee. 

Ohatructions caused by the breakdown of vehicles mi the tramway tracks, 

5. — For Bome time past we have had under consideration the question of the legal 
position with regard to obstructions to tramway traffic caused by the breakdown of 
vehicles on the lines. Cars are frequently held up for a considerable time owing to the 
fact that vehicles, which have broken down, are not removed within a reasonable period, 
and not only is the tramway service seriously dislocated thereby, but great, and, we think, 
avoidable inconvenience to the public results. We are of opinion that the Council should 
obtain parliamentary authority to enable it to deal with obstructions of this nature. The 
•Solicitor has advised, under Standing Order No. B 163, that the Council has power to 
promote legislation on the subject, and we recommend — 

That application be made in the session of Parliament of 1909 for authority to enable the Conncil 
to deal Wiui obstrnctiona caused by the breakdown of yehiclee on tramway tracks. [Agned, 
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London Street Improvements carried out at expense of Public Fundd 
through the Commissioners of Woods, &c. 

1.— Regent Street prom Portland Place to Pall Mall. 

This street was formed under the Powers of the New Street Act, 1813 (53 Geo. III. 
c. 121). It was completed in 1826, and the cost, including the new sewer, amounted to 
£U33,582. This cost is stated in the fifth report of the Commissioners of Woods,. &o. 
(18S6), but appears to be only the amount of monies actually expended in purchasing 
properties or interests therein and making the street and sewer, and does 'not apparently 
include anything for the freehold interest of the Crown in a <5onsiderable amount of 
property which then belonged to the Crown and was used in forming the street, 
tiiongh. it did include payments for leasehold and trade interests existing in that 
property. 

The frontages along the street, including both purchased and old land revenue 
property, were retained by the Crown (except in one or two instances where grants were 
made) and belong to the Crown now. The frontages that were granted have since been 
re^purchased on behalf of the Crown. 

About the time that this street was being formed the Crown Estate in and around and 
on- the east side of the Regent's Park was being laid oat for building, and on this various 
streets, now pablic, were formed, such as Park Crescent, Albany Street, Osnaburgh Street 
(and several other cross streets connecting the two last mentioned), and Augustus Street, 
besidds parts of the Marylebone Hoad, &c. 

Various other minor street improvements were also carried out, such as the extension 
of Charles Street through to the Haymarket, the formation of Whitehall Place down to the 
river (*.«., before the Thames Embankment was constructed), the widening of Tichbome 
Street (now disappeared and absorbed in Piccadilly Circus), for which Crown property was 
uq(ed, bnt the cost of the^e several minor works cannot be stated. 

2.— Street Improvembkts under the Act of 1813 extended by the Act 

7 Geo. IV. 0. 77 (1826). 

These comprised the Charing Cross and Strand Improvements, Tiz., formation of 
Ti^Bfalgar Square, extension of Pall Mall, widenings of the Strand, and the formation of 
King William, Adelaide, and Duncannon Streets, &c. 

j Also street, improvements at Downing Street, King Street, Bedford Street, York Street, 
Tavistock Street, and Piccadilly. 

The expenditure in respect of these several street improvements appears to have been 
£1,204,882 (see Commissioners of Woods Report for 1849, p. 89), exclusive, presumably, 
of- Grown property utilised, of which the principal was t^e Singes Mews situate on part of 
the site of Trafalgar Square and the National Gallery. 

3.— Street Improvements under the Acts 3 and 4 Vic. c. 87 and 4 Vic. c. 12, 

EXECUTED BETWEEN 1840 AND 1847. 

These comprised the formation of New Oxford Street between Tottenham Court 
Road and High Holborn ; Cranbourne Street between Coventry Street and Long Acre ; 
extension of hong Acre to Charlotte Street ; streets from the London Docks to Spitalfields 
Ctiurch) and from. East Smithfield to Rosemary Lane. 

The coat of these cannot be accurately stated, as after 3lst March, 1851, any 
expenditure would have been made by the Commissioners of Works, that Department 
being separated in that year from the Woods and Forests Department. 

31042 U 2 
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Up to Slst March, 1851, the expenditnre appears to have been about £994,300, and 
practically the expenditnre was probably closed by then. 



4.— UNDBtl THE Act 9 AND 10 Vic. C. 34. 

A new street from Spitalfields to Shoreditch. The penultimate remark under head 3 
ies he ' ^ ' ' "' " " " ' 

100,976. 



applies^here also, and the expenditure up to 31st March, 1851, appears to have been about 



Office of Woods, &c. 

March, 1908. 
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London Street Improvements effected at tlie Cost of Crown Lands or 
of Parliamentary Funds, or by Sales, or Give and Take Arrange- 
ments, &c. 



Date of Authority for, or of Execution. 



1843 
1866 



1869 

1879 
1908 



1844 

1852^3 

1882 

1901 
1906 

185^-60 
1865 



Knightsbridge 
Park Lane ... 
I Hamilton Place 



Oxford Street and Bays^ater 
£oad. 



Enightsbridge 

Marble Arch Improvement... 



Piccadilly 
Buckingham Gate 
Hyde Park Comer 

Piccadilly 
PiocadiUy ... 

Westminster ... 
Whitehall ... 



Htde Park. 

Under the provieions of the Act 5 & 6 Vic. cap. 19 the Albert Gate 
Entrance to Hyde Park was formed, certain houBee being demolished 
for the purpose. 

A strip of land, part of Hyde Parity varying in width from 10 feet to 
18 feet, along Uie whole length of Park Lane, was appropriated for the 
widening, which wa« completed in 1869. 

Hamilton Place widened and extended into Park Lane, part of Hyde 
Park and Hamilton Place Oar den being taken for the purpose (Park 
Lane Improvement Act, 1869, 32 & 33 Vic. cap. 134). 

Part i)f Hyde Park of an average width of 6 feet over a length of 
600 feet westwards from the Marble Arch appropriated for this 
improvement. 

A strip of land adjoining Knightsbridge barracks was taken for the 
widening of the Knightsbridge Road (^42 k 43 Vic. cap. 219). 

The isolation of the Marble Arch to enable the street traffic to be 
carried to the south thereof involved the surrender of a pieoe of 
Hyde Park averaging 400 feet by 145 feet. The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works bore the cost of the rearrangement of tiie roads, paths, 
&c., within the Park. The Arch remains in the charge of the Com- 
missioners, as will the trees to be planted on the islands at the 
side thereof. The London County Council will maintain the new 
roadways. 



Gbeen Pabk and St. Jambs's Pabk. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Works were authorised by the Act 
7 & 8 Vic. cap. 88 to widen Piccadilly between Bolton Street and 
Park Lane, taking so much of the Green Park as was necessary to 
make the street of a uniform width of 70 feet or thereabouts. 

Improvements effected in the neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace, a 
new road being formed, Victoria Road (now Buckingham Palftoe 
Road) improved, &c. (15 & 16 Vio. cap. 78 and 16 and 17 Vic. 
cap. 44). 

Part of the €rrien Park and of the Garden of Buekingfuim Palace 
appropriated for roadways, the Wellington Arch being removed to its 
present position. The dimensions of the irregular triangle of park 
land griven up were 560 feet by 560 feet by about 750 feet measured 
round the curve. 

A portion of the Green Park (of a width of 50 feet at the widest point) 
given up for widening of Piccadilly between the Wellington Arch 
and Down Street. 

The railing of the Geological Museum which projected into Piccadilly 
set baok to relieve Uie congestion of foot traffic at that point. 



Westminsteb. 

In connection with the construction of Westminster Bridge, consider- 
able additions were made to the roadways of Parliament Street, 
Bridge Street, and New Palace Yard for approaches to the Bridge. 
The north boundary of New Palace Yard altered to its present ljn« 
(16 & 17 Vic. cap. 49 and 22 & 23 Vic. cap. 50;. 

An island block which lay in front of the present Home Office block 
(Downing Street to Charles Street) removed, a large part of the site 
thereof being devoted to street improvements (28 Vio. cap. 31). 

(The block in qusisiiou is shown on plan with Parliamentary 
Paper 186 of 1864.) 
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Datd of Authority for, or of Execntion. 



1896 

1S97 
1867 

1900 



1877 



1887 



1872 



1889 



1882 
1897 



Parliament Street 

Whitehall 

Abingdon Street 

Abingdon Street 

Westminster (Princes Street) 

St. Martinis Plaoe, W.C. ... 
St. Martinis Place, W.C. ... 



Clement's Inn Passage 



Clement's Inn 



Strand and Carey Street 
Tower Hill 



A very oonsiderable widening of Parliament Street to line generally 
with Whitehall was carried out by the Commissioners of Works as 
well as the widening of Charles Street and Great Oeorge Street, at the 
cost of lands aoqnind for the public eervioe under tiie New Public 
OOloes (Westminster) site Act 69 &: 60 Vic. cap. 2S and previous 
Aots. 

In connection with the erection of the New War Office (60 & 61 Vic. 
cap. 27) widenings of Whitehall Place and Horse Guards Avenue 
were effected. 

The southern part of Abingdon Street was widened in oonnection 
with the acquisition of lands south of the Houses of Parliament, 
construction of Kmbankment and laying out of Public Garden 
authorised by Act 30 & 31 Vic. cap. 40. 

Under the provisions of the London County Council (Improvements) 
Act, 1900 (68 & 64 Yic. cap. cciziz.), a new street 'will be formed 
oonsiBting in part of the widening of Abingdon Street. The scheme 
involves the throwing into the new street of parts of the Victoria 
Tower Garden and the store yard and portions of certain houses on 
the west side of Abingdon Street. 

Consequent upon the exchange of a site on the south side of Great 
George Street, Westminster, for the site of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on the north side of that street a widening of Princes 
Street will be effected to the extent of 15 feet for a length of about 
182 feet from Great George Street end (Public Offices Site 
(Extension) Bill, 1908). 

Property on the west side of St. Martin's Place was sold to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works under the provisions of the Act 
40 & 41 Vic. cap. ccxxxv., also a strip of land at the south-east 
corner of the National Gallery. The purchase was completed in 
1885. 

By mutual agreement between the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Works and the Metropolitan Board of Works a give and take Ime 
was arranged on the west side of St. Martin's Place. 

Although not strictly speaking street improvements, the Mall im- 
provement (begun 1904), the formation of crescent roads round the 
site of the Queen Victoria Memorial, alterations at the end of Bird 
Cage Walk and entrance to Buckingham Gate, the formation of the 
Brood Walk to Piccadilly, and the widening in 1907 of Constitution 
Hill to 50 feet, with additions to the paths, all tend to facilitate the 
progress of traffic in the surrounding neighbourhoods. 



The Stband, &o. 

Under the terms of a mutual Conveyance of land between Clement's 
Inn and the Commissioners of Works (2nd November, 1872) this 
widened roadway from the Strand was formed ; the Commissioners 
bearing the cost of making it. ' An old road which lay to the east 
was closed. 

Under the provisions of the Act 50 & 51 Vic. cap. clxxxvii. ^Bank- 
ruptcy Offices Site Act) the Commissioners of Works provided, m lieu 
of Grange Court, a widened foot-paasage in front of the Bankruptcy 
Buildings leading to Clement's Inn on the north ; and under an 
Agreement (16th December, 1889) with the owner of Clement's Inn 
a right of way through Clement's Inn is reserved to the Commis- 
sioners of Works for all persons on week-days (except Good Friday) 
between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Considerable additions were made to the footpaths in the Strand and 
Carey Street from lands acquired for the Royal Courts of Justice 
Site (28 Vic. cap. 49 and 34 & 35 Vic. cap. 57). 

An improvement of the approach to the Tower Bridge was made 
through an exchange of land at the Royal Mint between the London 
County Council and the Commissioners of His Majesty's Works 
(60 k 61 Vic. cap. coxlii., London County Council Improvements 
Act, 1897). 
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H.M. Office of Works, 

WestmiuBter, S.W., 
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Memorandum on German Municipal Qovernment, with speolal 
reference to Town Extensions. 



The first characteristics of German municipal government which strike an investigator** 
attention are the wide powers conferred upon local government bodies in certain directions, 
and the facility with which these powers can be extended, and adjusted to ohangixig 
conditions. On the other hand, municipal jurisdiction is restricted in other directions 
owing to the large powers possessed by the Police Authority. In Germany the Police 
Authority resides in the State, though the State may, and in most cases does, constitute 
the mayor of a town its deputy, in which case the police organisation is subject to his 
direction. In the large towns, however, the Police Authority is sometimes, entirely 
independent of the municipal bodies ; Berlin is a case in point. 

This reservation by the State for independent exercise of police functions is the more 
important because the functions themselves are very extensive. Among the functions 
discharged in some »States by the police over and above those connected with the protection 
of public order and security in the narrow sense, are the control of buildings, the passing 
of plans, the administration of the laws and regulations affecting the sale of food, the 
regulation of lodging-houses, public and private, &c. Here the municipal authorities are 
constantly seeking to enlarge their jurisdiction, though without great success. 

I.— THE ORGANS OP COMMUNAL GOVERNMENT.* 

Not only in powers, however, but in constitution also the German system of communal 
government differs greatly from the English. There is here considerable variety in detail 
between one State and another, yet the main features are everywhere the same. The 
communal authority is composed of three co-ordinate factors : — 
(a) The Mayor (Biirgeivneiatef') or Chief Mayor, 
lb) The Executive, and 
(c) The Communal Council. 

Although the mode of election is different, the Communal Council is, in the main, 
constituted of much the same material as the English Town Council. The method of 
election is that known as the "three-class system." The whole of the voters are entered 
upon an electoral register in the order of the direct taxes they pay ; the aggregate amount 
of these taxes is then divided into three, and each of the groups of taxpayers so obtained 
returns one-third of the members, with the proviso, however, that a certain proportion of 
the members must be house owners. 

On the other hand, the mayor and executive have no exact counterpart in this country. 
The Communal Council elects its own president, or chairman, who is not the mayor. 

The Mayor (or Chiet Mayor as he is, by Royal permission, called in large towns, in 
which case he has a deputy called the mayor) is a paid official, and his position is a 
professional one, requiring in its occupant special training, not only in law, but in the 
various sciences that bear on local government, e,g., finance, economics, &c. He discharges 
many of the functions of the English town clerk, but his power is greater, his responsibility 
wider, his status higher, though his remuneration is (comparing towns of similar size), 
almost invariably less — in the largest towns it ranges from £750 to £1,500. It is his duty 
to direct the entire work of municipal administration, and all responsibility is primarily 
his, though he deputes to the members of the executive their several departments of work. 
A mayor is elected by the Communal Council for a term of years, as a rule twelve, but the 
appointment is subject to confirmation by the Government ; in Berlin by the Crown. 

The executive (generally called "Magistraf't or "Stadtrath" in Prussia) consists 
of the Mayor or Chief Mayor and his deputy and a variable number of nominated 
members; in large towns about twenty are usual, some being unpaid (and being the 
nearest German equivalent to our aldermen), but the majority invariably paid. The 
paid members of the executive are permanent heads of departments, whose business it 
is to administer all Imperial and State laws and regulations incumbent upon a muni- 
cipality, to execute in proper form resolutions passed by the Communal Council, to 

* The word " communal " is used in preference to " municipal," since there is no exact correepondenoe in 
point of gfovemment between the large English incorporated towns and German towns of equal size. It should 
be explained also that the laws to which reference is made later apply to large and smaU towns equally, 
whatever their precise measure of local government, and not merely to such populous towns as might snggoBt 
comparison with the great English corporations. 

t The office has nothing in common with that of the English magistracy ; no judicial fnnctiona 
attach to it. 
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initiate (subject to the mayor's direction) measures necessary for the good government of Mb. W. H. 
the town, and particularly to administer (again under the mayor) all municipal institutions P- ^^so ». 
and enterprises, including finance and local taxation. Oerman 

In effect each of the great departments of municipal activity — education, poor law TownA. 
agencies, the control of streets, roads, parks, and public places, the several commercial 
undertakings, like gas, electricity, water, and tramways, &c. — is in this way brought imder 
the immediate supervision of one expert, trained, permanent, and responsible head, whose 
particular "ressort'* it is. 

The members of the executive have a right to take part in all meetings of the 
Communal Council, and this council has a right to require their attendance for the purpose 
of obtaining information. Like the mayor, they are elected by the council for a term of 
twelve years, and as a rule their appointment must bo confirmed by the Chief President or 
Governor of the Province. Most of the members of the executive have worked for a long 
time upon the council. The salary of a member of the executive seldom exceeds £500, 
though in Berlin higher payment is made in special cases. 

The inner administrative work of a municipality in which members of a Communal 
Council shai*e is done by committeeb in the same way as in England. These committees 
(called variously deputations and commissions) are mixed bodies composed of members of 
the executive and of the council, with additions from the outside in some cases, and the 
extent of their jurisdiction is determined by the mayor and executive. 

One of the greatest advantages of the German municipal system is its unity. The 
whole work of local government (allowing for the functions reserved to the police as 
already stated) is concentrated in the hands of one authority, which, in spite of the 
devolution of certain powers to subordinate bodies, exerts complete control. Though the 
taxes levied in a German town are many, falling upon the citizens in varying number and 
with varying weight, there is only one taxing authority, and all taxes pass into a common 
fund, fiom which the needs of the various spending departments are supplied. 



II.-THE GOVERNMENT OP BERLIN. 

It may be of interest to refer, by way of illustration, to the constitution of the Berlin 
municipal government. With a population in 1905 of 2,040,148, Berlin has a communal 
assembly or council of 140 members, one being the president or chairman with a deputy, 
three assessors and three deputy assessors. Further, 85 citizens are co-opted by the council 
from the outside to serve in various branches of town work. The members of the 
magistracy or executive number 34, besides the chief mayor and the mayor, one half 
being paid. 

There are deputations or committees for the following among other matters : Poor 
law administration, education, finance, taxation, industry (including the supervision of the 
guilds and the management of technical education), building plans, &c., means of com- 
munication (tramways, railways, steamboats, &c.)j gymnastic halls and bathing-places, 
charitable foundations, real estate, hospitals, asylums and orphanages, public health, 
sewerage and scavenging, the artistic property of the city, public libraries and reading- 
rooms, waterworks, gasworks, &c. 

As a rule the departments are charged with the care of permanent branches of 
municipal work or enterprise, and the committees for the most part discharge temporary 
.functions. Members of the Communal Council are nominated to these bodies by the 
Council, but members of the Executive are nominated by the Chief Mayor, who deter* 
mines /die powers and jurisdiction and directs the proceedings of both deputations and 
committees. 

From the gasworks and waterworks the city derives a net revenue of about half a 
million pounds. Part of the town is still lighted by the *' English Gas Company." The 
electrical power and light works belong to a company. The tramways and the elevated 
and underground railways are also private undertakings, but from them the town receives 
a large sum in the form of a fixed share of profits. The amount paid over by the tramway 
and railway companies and the Electrical Companies in 1905 was £328,400, besides £8,526 
In repayment of costs incurred in connection with repairs and alterations to streets, <&c. 

During recent years the Communal Council has repeatedly affirmed its desire 
.that the municipality should take a more immediate share, not merely in the regulation 
^but in the provision of public means of communication. Hitherto this department of 
Enterprise has been left to the State and to private entrepreneurs. 

The State owns the metropolitan and circular railways (Stadt- und Ringbahn)^ 
which afford the quickest facilities for intercommunication between the city and the 
suburbs, the metropolitan line having 12 stations and the circular line 26. The tramways 
are almost entirely in the hands of private companies, in virtue of contracts renewed 
from time to time. The whole of the lines are worked by electric power. In addition 
there were in 1905 four omnibus companies licensed to use the streets, and they maintained 
regular communications over 43 routes. 

The principal tramway undertaking is that of the Great Berlin Company with 
.67 lines, while the Berlin-Charlottenburg Company has eight, the West Suburban Company 
has seven, and there are several minor companies. The contract with the Great Berlin 
Company expires in 1919, and according to it (in the absence of an agreement to the 
^contrary) all its lines will then revert to the town without any monetary consideration, 
.{bhe company retaining the dep6ts and rolling stock. It would appear to be uncertain, 
•however, whether the town will be able to enforce this contract, for the tramway 
,copipany has since its conclusion obtained from the Government a concession until i949, 
which concession was granted without tbe communal authority being consulted, 
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Meantime the company guarantees to the town 8 per cent, of its gross proceeds, with 
the reservation that should the net proceeds in any year exceed those of the year in which 
the contract was concluded, or 6 per cent, in the case of new capital issued, the company 
must pay to the town one-half of the surplus. The company must also keep in repair the 
pavement adjoining the track. The Communal Council further reserves the right to 
regulate fares, and no higher charge than 10 pfennige (l'2d,) may be made for any trip, 
the result being that passengers may in certain directions travel 12 miles for this sum. 
In the contract are also introduced provisions for the benefit of the company's employees, 
including arrangements for pensions. 

Apprehensive of the power possessed by the Great Berlin Tramway Company, the 
Communal Council decided in 1900 that all new lines that might become necessary should 
be both built and managed by the town. Funds have already been voted for the 
construction of five short lines, and two of these are nearly completed and will be opened 
early next year (1908). The town has also bought a large part of the shares of a small 
tramway company which had not been absorbed by the " Great Berlin." 

In inaugurating thus tentatively a policy of municipalisation the Communal Council 
has expressly disclaimed any hope of immediately obtaining larger revenues than would 
accrue to it were private enterprise left in full possession ; its object is rather to hold the 
balance between the community and the existing powerful interests. 

In the immediate future, however, the town intends to embark more boldly upon 
enterprises of this character, and two costly schemes are now being prepared. They are 
underground (literarily " under-pavement ") tramways running from north to south and 
from north-west to south-east respectively. The lines will follow the centre of the streets, 
and be as near the surface as possible. The cost of the two projects is estimated at some 
six million pounds. 

Berlin has also systems of overhead and underground railways intersecting the town 
in several directions, and although these have been constructed by private enterprise the 
municipality contemplates ownership at some future time. When the first concession for an 
elevated railway was given in 1895 a certain percentage of profits was by contract (running 
90 years) secured to the town, and the Communal Council reserved the right to purchase the 
undertaking after 30 years, and thereafter at the end of every succeeding ten years, on the 
basis of 25 years' profits. Underground lines are now being constructed on a general plan, 
the complete execution of which, by reason of the great cost involved, will take 
many years. 

An idea of the public traffic of Berlin and its suburbs may be formed from the 
following return of passengers carried in 1905 by the various undertakings above 
enumerated : — 

Number of persons conveyed in 1905 hy the undertakings specified. 



Metropolitan and circular railways ... 
Great Berlin Tramway Company 

Other tramway companies 

Overhead and underground railways 
Omnibus companies 

Total 



124,631.616 

350,500;000 

66,560,296 

37,004,405 

111,457,043 

690,153,360 



Among other municipal undertakings and enterprises may be named the 14 market 
halls, built at a cost, including sites, of £1,400,000, the cattle market and abattoir, river 
docks, a fire insurance society, a savings bank, and convalescent homes for working people. 

Two of the market halls are central halls, both adjoining the Alexanderplatz station, 
on the main railway, and in the heart of the city. Most of the supplies from the country 
reach the central markets by rail, though a large quantity of goods comes by water, and it 
has of late increased. From the central markets the goods are carted to the district markets. 
During the financial year 1905-6, about 10,0()0 tons of goods were received at the central 
markets by rail. The markets are carried on at a profit to the town of £11,000 per annum^ 
and the cattle market and abattoir yield rather more. 

The Municipal Fire Insurance Society had 25,958 properties on its books on October 
1st, 1905, representing an aggregate insured value of £229,700,000. 

Berlin also owned in 1905 land to the extent of 44,385 acres, and to the value of 
£•23,308,000, comparing with 36,892 acres and a value of £21,324,470 in 1902. Of this 
estate 1,507 acres were within the municipal boundaries, and 43,385 acres in surrounding 
towns or rural districts. The larger part, viz., 39,200 acres, was taken up by the sewerage 
farms and works, but 1,309 acres were described as urban and agricultural land intended 
for building purposes. During the ten years 1895 to 1904 Berlin bought 10,310 acres of 
land and sold 145 acres. The rents of the town's lands in 1905 amounted to £14,170. 

The municipal taxes levied in Berlin during the financial year 1905-6 yielded 
£1 18«. 3rf. per head of the population. The principal taxes were the income-tax (supple- 
mentary to the State income-tax, though levied on the same assessment and falling on fdl 
incomes exceeding £45), yielding in the aggregate £1,532,100, the land tax yielding 
£1,099,360, the commercial occupation tax yielding £466,270, the sewerage tax yielding 
£314,950, the tax on the sale or exchange of real estate yielding £313,000, and the taxes 
on large businesses of the type of Harrod's Stores, on licensed victuallers, brewing malt, 
and dogs. 

At the present time, following the example set by Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, and 
other towns, the Communal Executive is formulating a scheme for *he taxation of the 
" unearned increment" in land values, known in Germany as the "increased value tax,** 
thp principle having already been affirmed by the Communal Council. In several of th^ 
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amall surrounding municipalities this tax is already in operation, and a number of other Mb. W. H. 
communes, both urban and rural, in various parts of Germany, are preparing to adopt it. D awso n. 

No special law is necessary to the adoption of this or any other new communal tax. o-ennan 
All that is necessary is that the communal authority shall prepare a scheme and obtain the Towns, 
approval of the higher State administrative officials, who yet possess a veto in the matter. 
In the case of rural communes the assent of the Government Presidents* is necessary, and 
in the case of urban communes that of the Provincial Governor, except in Berlin, where 
the Government is alone competent to approve the introduction of new or the alterati(m of 
existing taxes ; but in certain circumstances the official named must first report to the 
Government before signifying assent to taxes proposed by communal bodies. 

Among the taxes which have been introduced by many Prussian towns on local 
initiative may be named the tax on the sale of real estate and the tax on amusements 
(in the form of a ticket tax or otherwise), besides the "increased value tax" already 
mentioned. 

III.-THE RELATION OP BERLIN TO ITS SUBURBS. 

At the present time the city of Berlin is confronted by the difficult problem, how to 
regulate its relationships and its traffic with I he towns which have during the last twenty 
or thirty years sprung up round about it, insomuch that Berlin has now almost reached 
the limits of independent extension. 

Berlin itself had a population at the census of December, 1905, of 2,040,148, and an 
area of 15,873 acres, but Greater Berlin, comprising 29 suburbs, had a population of 
2,993,441 inhabitants, the increase during five years having been 449,014, or 17*6 per 
cent. Between Berlin and the outlying towns, which press in every year more closely on 
every side, there is no administrative unity, and the result is seen in conflicting bye-laws, 
and the absence of any uniform plan of extension, street building, traffic regulation, &c. 

In a memorial on the subject addressed to the Government a short time ago, the Chief 
Mayor stated : — 

'* The city of Berlin in the execution of traffic schemes has to encounter almost 
insuperable obstacles in consequence of the absence of organisation in Greater Berlin. 
Every individual commune carries out its own traffic policy without regard to the 
interests of the whole or even of neighbouring communes." 

He also pointed out that for a length of no less than 22,000 yards the boundary of 
Berlin consists of streets which are common to the city and the suburbs, so that it is only 
necessary to cross the street in order to enter another jurisdiction, while forty Berlin 
streets are continued in suburban communes without break of any kind. The incorporation 
of the surrounding suburbs is regarded as the logical solution of the problem, but though 
it is understood that the Corporation of Berlin would have been supported by the Govern- 
ment in a proposal of the kind some years ago, it is now no longer regarded as possible, 
and the end towards which the mayor and executive are working is the adoption of a 
voluntary agreement by which uniformity of action in matters of common concern may be 
secured, without any diminution of the administrative independence of the adjoining 
communes. 

Among the matters upon which unity of procedure is desired are building regulations, 
street building plans, land purchase and land policy, traffic arrangements, sewerage, water 
supply, sanitation, hospitals, schools, and poor law administration; but Berlin is also- 
wishful to have the incidence of local taxation readjusted, so that out-residents who follow 
occupations in the city may be made to contribute to the cost of the city's government. 

In proof of the great interest taken in the future development of suburban Berlin on 
uniform lines it may be stated that the Association of Berlin Architects has drawn up a 
scheme, which is now attracting much public attention, for the systematic laying out, as 
part of one plan, of an extensive area comprised within a radius of fifteen miles from the 
centre of Berlin and including at least a hundred townships of all kinds. 

It is proposed that due provision shall be made for a network of streets and thorough- 
fares of width proportionate to their purpose, running into the outskirts and intersecting 
these in various directions, with special ways for motorists, cyclists, and equestrians ; for 
new railway communications joining ^those already existing ; for tramways, canals, and 
wharves ; for special residential and industrial districts, parks, gardens, lakes, children's 
playgrounds and other open spaces ; for recreation grounds for adults — racecourses, shoot- 
ing butts, sports fields, allotment gardens, and the like ; and sites are to be reserved for 
public buildings — churches, libraries, museums, schools, theatres, gymnastic, swimming 
and bathing establishments, hospitals, markets, &c. It may be that so ambitious a plan has 
little or no prospect of being carried out, but the fact that it has been prepared by 
responsible men, and that it is the subject of serious discussion, indicates the trend of 
public thought. 

There is greater likelihood that a scheme now being considered for creating a Traffic 
Union {Verkehrsverhand) for Greater Berlin, for the purpose of regulating the tramway 
systems, will before long come into operation, and negotiations are at present taking place 
between the various communal authorities to that end. 

The Traffic Union will be an authority representative of Berlin and the principal 
suburbs, w^hose object it will be — 

(1.) To take over the existing tramways when the companies' contracts with the 
various communes now running expire (or earlier if it should be deemed 

♦ The Government President .in PruBBia is a State official, at tbe head of the first adminiatrative division 
of a Province, known as the Government district, below which come the Circles (KreUr:)^ at the head of each 
being a Landrath. 

31042 X 
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desirable and arrangements to that effect should be possible), with a view to 
working and extending them as a collective municipal undertaking, and also 
(2.) To construct and work on the same basis such additional lines as the growth of 
population may require. 

Next to Berlin the largest communes to be comprised in the Traffic Union are Char- 
lottcnburg with 237,231 inhabitants, Rixdorf with 152,858, and Schoneberg with 140,932. 
In addition it is hoped that 16 smaller urban communes will join, so that the present 
population represented by the Union would be nearly three millions. Power is also to be 
taken to admit rural communes. 

All the contracts concluded between the tramway companies and the suburban com- 
munes contain the provisions enforced by the town of Berlin, according to which the lines 
shall revert to the communes at certain dates, and under the Traffic Union scheme each 
commune would cede to the Union its rights under such contracts, and also transfer to the 
Union the running powers now enjoyed by the tramway companies. 

The funds necessary for carrying out this scheme of municipalisation would be 
provided by loans taking the form of bonds, for which each commune would be responsible 
according to its share in the undertaking. Every year a balance sheet is to be drawn up 
on ordinary commercial principles, and the net profits will be paid to the communes in 
proportion to their several shares in the gross proceeds, which latter will be based on the 
estimated traffic passing over the lines in each commune's area. 

Every commune will have the right to require the construction of new lines, so long 
as they do not compete with existing lines, but should the revenue fail to cover the 
working costs, with interest, the deficit must be made up by the communes at whose 
instigation such lines were constructed; this liability will cease, however, when for 
three successive years the lines have paid their way. 

A commune may withdraw from the Union, but it must concede to the Union for 
ninety years from the day of such withdrawal the right to construct and work tramways 
upon its streets and places, in return for which the Union will pay it one-half of the gross 
proceeds which would have fallen to it as a member of the Union, after deduction of the 
<;osts of working. 

The business of the Union will be transacted by the General Meeting and the 
Executive Committee. To the General Meeting every commune in the Union will be 
entitled to send representatives, the number of whom in any case may not exceed hilt the 
votes possessed by the commune concerned. No commune shall exercise more than a 
third of the aggregate votes, but in order to avoid the danger of Berlin being outvoted on 
vital questions it is provided that in exceptional cases resolutions shall need to their 
adoption a majority exceeding two thirds of all votes. 

Eventually the number of votes falling to the various communes will be determined 
annually by their share in the gross proceeds of the lines during the last year but one, in 
accordance with the following scale: — Communes which share in the gross proceeds to the 
extent of £5,000 receive one vote, conmiunes with a larger share receive one vote for each 
£5,000 up to £100,000, one vote for each £12,500 between £100,000 and £250,000, and one 
vote for each £25,000 when the share of £250,000 is exceeded. 

Until this method of apportionment can be applied it is proposed that the votes shall 
be allotted as follows : — [a) Commimes (six in number) with a population not exceeding 
10,000, one vote each ; (b) communes (ten in number) with between 10,000 and 100,000 
inhabitants, one vote, and one vote additional for every 10,000 inhabitants above the first 
10,000 ; (c) communes (four in number) with between 100,000 and 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
ten votes, and one vote in addition for every 25,000 inhabitants between 10C),000 and 
1,000,000, and one vote for every 100,000 inhabitants above 1,000,000 ; (d) Provincial and 
District Unions (rural communes), three votes each. According to this plan of 
representation Berlin would have 56 out of 125 votes to be allotted to the 20 urbah 
communes. 

The Executive Committee is to be composed for the present of 32 members, viz., five 
appointed by Berlin, two each by communes with over 200,000 inhabitants, and one each 
by the other urban communes, while seven members will be allotted to the rural communes 
and unions between them. In the event of the rural communes and unions being unable 
to agree as to their representatives, the General Meeting will decide which communes shall 
exercise a right of nomination for the year. Berlin will appoint both the Chairman and 
yice-Chairman of the Committee. 

The following among other principles have been tentatively laid down as the basis of 
such a Traffic Union : — 

(a) Where, in consequence of the construction of new tramways, streets and bridges 

need to be widened or iJtered, the work shall be done by the union or by the 
authorities concerned at the cost of the union. 

(b) The necessary alterations, transpositions, and removals of telegraph plant, water 

and sewerage conduits, wells, planted spaces, &c., shall be effected at the cost 
of the union, which shall also bear the extra cost incurred by mimicipal 
authorities by reason of public works caused by the tramway systems. 

(c) Should it be necessary to alter, transpose, or remove a tramway it shall be done 

at the entire co»t of the union, which shall have no claim to compensation. 

(d) All paving or other roadmaking which is necessary in consequence of a tramway 

shall be executed at the cost of the union, which shall also be responsible for 
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the maintenance of the road between the rails together with a strip 2 feet Mb.W. H. 
wide on either side. D awbo k. 

{e) If a municipal authority should at any time alter the road surface, the union Gtorman 
must at once bring into line the portions for which it is responsible, and Towns, 
should it be necessary to lay down plant of any kind, necessitating 
alterations to the tramway track, such alterations shall be done at the 
union's expense. 



IV.— THE DEVELOPMENT OP GERMAN URBAN DISTRICTS. 

(A). — Municipal Ownership of Land, 

German towns are greatly assisted in dealing with traffic and housing difficulties, 
owing to the fact that they generally own a considerable amount of land, both within the 
municipal area and outside, suitable for building purposes. This is an old tradition of 
municipal life in Germany, which cannot be attributed to any special legislation, for it goes 
back to a period long antecedent to the existing system of communal government. 

Towns like Frankfort, Mannheim, Hanover, and Strassburg own from one-third to 
one-half of the entire municipal area; and Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, Munich, Altona, 
Essen, and Diisseldorf are other towns possessed of a large and valuable real estete. An 
inquiry made recently in the Grand Duchy pf Hesse brought to light the fact that of 51 
large communes interrogated, only 21 were without a large reserve of building land. 

Amongst notable instances of towns possessed of a large amount of land, the following 
may be named : — 





Extent of Townlanda. 










Population 


Average 


Towns. 








acreage 


Within 


Outeide 


Total 


(1905). 


per LOOO 








(1903 or 




Inhabitants. 




the Municipal Area. 


1903-4). 








Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 




Acres. 


Aix-le-Ohapelle 


3,379-1 


178-7 


3,557-8 


144,095 


24-7 


BerUn 


1,467-6 


38,224-1 


39,691-7 


2,040,148 


19-5 


Brealau 


2,077-9 


14,365-6 


16,443-5 


470,904 


84-9 




644-7 


7,085-1 


7,629-8 


159,648 


47-8 


Dortmund ... 


880-7 


3,111-0 


3,991-7 


175,677 


22-7 


Frankfort-on^ain 


10,497-4 


887-2 


ll,.S84-6 


334,978 


34-0 


Gorlitz 


420-6 


77,339-6 


77,760-1 


83,766 


929-0 


Hanover 


a,718-l 


2,023-4 


5,741-5 


250,024 


203-0 


Leipzig 


4,600-5 


3,905-0 


8,505 -5 


503,672 


16-9 


Mannheim 


5,857-5 


115-5 


5,973-0 


163,693 


36-5 


Munich 


4,566-0 


6,694-5 


10,260-6 


538,983 


19-0 


Plauen 


1,778-9 


2,579 


4,357-9 


105,381 


41-4 


Stettin 


735-4 


12,164-0 


12,899-4 


224,119 


57-6 


Strassburgr 


6,493-2 


6,513-0 


12,006-2 


167,678 


71-6 


Wiesbaden 


8,465-4 


326-1 


3,791-6 


100,953 


37-6 



Ab a consequence of this land policy a German municipal authority generally has land 
of its own suitable for public works which it desires to take in hand ; it can determine 
within certain limits in what directions the town shall extend ; by the steady increase 
in the value of its estate it shares with private ownei^s in the material gain caused 
by municipal growth and development; and it is able to some extent to check land 
speculation. 

Several German Governments have of late years urgently advised municipal authorities 
to pursue the policy of land purchase even more energetically. In a joint Decree issued 
on 19th March, 1901, to the Government Presidents of Prussia, the Ministers of Trade and 
Commerce, Education, and the Interior of that State said : — 

"A judicious communal land policy is of far-reaching importance for the better 
adjustment of housing conditions. The existing evils have their chief source in 
unhealthy land speculation, which in part can only be combated by changes in 
legislation. A powerful means of checking this speculation is, however, available at 
present in the acquisition of as much landed estate as possible by those communes 
whose continuous growth converts the surrounding agricultural and garden land in 
ever increasing measure into building land. The manner in which the land so 
purchased, which as a rule should permanently remain in the hands of the commune, 
should be used for building — ^whether the commune itself, either directly or through 
contractors, should erect dwellings upon the land and either let or lease them, or 
whether houses should be built on leasehold tenure, — must be left for each commune 
to decide for itself. 

" It is, however, specially consonant with a healthy land policy that the land in 
the possession of a town which is suitable for small dwellings should on principle not 
be sold, even though a temporary dearth of dwellings should exist. The sale of 
communal land for the purpose of combating the dearth of dwellings may indeed have 
the momentary effect of causing dwellings to be built and offered in larger number 
and at lower rents, but in the end it can only serve the ends of land speculation. The 
sale of communal land for the erection of small dwellings can only be judicious if the 
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commune reservefl a right of pre-emption, or if other effective security is offered 
that the land will not become the object of private speculation." 
On March 31st, 1903, the Saxon Minister of the Interior issued a similar admonition to 
the communes in that country to " increase their estate betimes to the extent of their power," 
yet to refrain from trafBicking in land for the sake of gain, but rather to retain all in their 
possession, and only to sell where there was a guarantee that no speculation would take 
place. 

(B). — T?ie laying out of new Areas. 

Town planning has for a long time been carried out on very systematic principles in 
some parts of Germany. Great care is taken to anticipate and provide for future needs as 
far as possible. It may be noted that the " needs of the near future " are assumed to be 
the needs that are likely to arise within a period of twenty -five years. 

The usual method in the formulation on a large scale of town building plans is to 
divide the urban area into building zones, to each of which are allotted a different social 
purpose and in consequence a different architectural character. A special district is invari- 
ably set apart for industry, and here alone may factories and large workshops be erected ; 
another district is usually reserved for residences of a better class ; another for working- 
house dwellings, and sometimes there is a " country house zone " in which villas surrounded 
by gardens and land may alone be erected. 

In each of the zones ample space is reserved for streets, gardens, and other open places 
The width of the streets varies according as they are main arteries, secondary thoroughfares 
not intended for heavy traffic, or are merely intended for local use. It is not unusual for 
new main streets in large towns to be divided into sections, each devoted to a distinct kind 
of traffic. For example, on each side of the street, divided in the middle by an avenue of 
trees, may be found in succession trottoir, carriage way, tram lines, and foot way or 
riding way. 

In the laying out of new districts traffic is sometimes relieved by running auxiliary 
streets parallel with the main arteries, thus allowing of the division of traffic. Where the 
street is wide enough the tram lines often run in the middle, and at important stopping 
places there are islands which serve for up and down traffic. 

During the present year (1907) the Prussian Minister of Public Works issued an Order 
to communal authorities laying down the lines upon which town planning should take 
place in rapidly increasing places. It stated : — 

'* In areas subject to rapid development it is not judicious to fix building lines in 
every individual case just when the land is to be built upon. Rather should steps be 
taken to prepare general building plans proceeding from broad standpoints. The 
provision of suitable traffic ways, besides foot pavements and carriage ways and the 
provision of space for promenades, tramways, and cycle tracks should be borne in 
mind." 



(C). — Compulsory Expropriation in the interest of Town Improveinents. 

The following notes summarise the main principles which underlie German 
legislation on the subject of compulsory expropriation in the interest of town im- 
provements. 

No general law applicable to the whole Empire exists upon this subject. The question 
of expropriation is, indeed, dealt with in the Imperial constitution, but only in relation to 
the construction of railways which may be deemed to be necessary for national defence or 
in the interest of the whole Empire, and even here expropriation must be legalised by 
special statute in each individual case. Most of tbe federal States have Expropriation Acts, 
some of them going back to the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Two methods of expropriation are followed :— 

(a) Either the principle of expropriation for reasons of public interest is laid down 
in general terms, without specialising permissible objects of expropriation, or 
(&) The cases and the circumstances in which expropriation is permissible are 
particularised. 

The Law of Baden of August 28th, 1835, and the Law of Prussia of June 11th, 1874, are 
illustrations of the first method; the Bavarian Law of November 17th, 1837, is an 
illustration of the second. In general, the application of expropriation in any given case 
is authorised by Royal Ordinance or Ministerial Decree, and no special or local statute is 
necessary to put the law in operation. The State of Hamburg is, however, an exception 
to this rule. 

The cases in which expropriation is declaimed by the Bavarian law to be permissible 



are : — 



(a) The building of fortresses and other works for national defence, including 

military establishments of all kinds ; 
(6) the building and enlargement of churches, public schools, hospitals, and lunatic 

asylums ; 
(c) the laying out or extension of graveyards ; 
{d) the rectification and deepening of rivers and streams ; 
(e) the construction of new, or the extension, curtailment, or levelling of existing 

State, circle (E[reis), and district roads ; 
(/) the construction of public water conduits ; 
(g) the draining of noxious swamps in the neighbourhood of towns ; 
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(A) protection against floods ; ^'^'^ 

(i) the conBtmction of public canals, locks, and bridges ; dawso . 

(J) the construction of public harbours or the extension of existing ones ; German 

{k) the construction of railways ; Towns. 

(l) the construction of telegraphs for the State service ; 
(m) measures required by the public health and safety ; and 

(n) measures to protect against fire and other danger the State's artistic treasures and 
scientiflc collections. 

In the case of Hamburg, the State (i.^., the Senate and House of Burgesses) is, by Law 
of May 5th, 1886, amended September 27th, 1899, empowered to pass a decree of expro- 
priation for the purpose of executing works of public interest, and particularly the 
building and rectification of streets and canals, the construction of public buildings, 
railways, harbours, dykes, and river improvements, in return for full coinpensation both 
for value taken and loss inflicted. Whether the proposal to expropriate emanates from a 
State authority, from a commune, or from a piivate person, the decision as to its permis- 
sibility rests with the two Houses of Legislature. After a decree of expropriation has been 
passed, if no agreement has been arrived at as to the compensation to be paid, the matter is 
carried before a Commission of Assessment consisting of one judge, as president, and two 
assessors. Experts are heard, and either party can appeal against the Court's decision, 
but only to a second Court, consisting this time of two judges and three assessors, none of 
whom can have taken part in the flrst proceedings. Resort to the ordinary Courts of Law 
is not allowed. 

(D). — Expropriation for the purjjose of Town Planning. 

During recent years a strong tendency to embody the principle of compulsory 
expropriation in State Building Acts, and through them in local statutes, has asserted itself 
in Germany, the object being to ensure the development and extension of towns on rational 
and healthy lines. 

Legislation of this kind, however, is not new in Germany. As early as 1845 the 
Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen passed an Expropriation Law providing that " the compulsory 

cession of landed property can be required for the advantageous extension 

of towns and the necessary enlargement of villages, the construction of a straight or new 
street in towns, the laying out and extension of market places, churcbes, schools, hospitals, 
and other public buildings, and the re-erection of public or private buildings that have 
been destroyed in so far as the general building plan shows an alteration of the earlier sites 
to be necessary, &c." 

The modern State laws on town planning go beyond this, however, for as a rule they 
provide for the compulsory collation or " pooling " of entire areas of rmdeveloped urban 
land with a view to the re-distribution of this land amongst the various owners, in the old 
proportions either as to area or value, in such a way as will best promote the opening up of 
the ground, the laying out of public streets, roads, and spaces, and the advantageous use 
of building plots. Several months are as a rule sufficient to the carrying out of a scheme 
of expropriation of this character, and the procedure is not attended by serious expense. 

The general principles followed by laws of this kind are here indicated. * 

(E).—The Law of Baden. 

The best known German Law on the subject of town planning is the Township Street 
Law of Baden, dated 6th July, 3896. As the title indicates, the Law applies to township 
streets as distinguished from main highways. It provides (section 2) that — " In order to 
the laying out of township streets, plans shall be prepared in a form corresponding to the 
needs to be contemplated." Precautions are taken against dilatoriness on the part of towns 
in preparing such plans, and the Act (section 10) gives power to prohibit persons from 
building outside the area already enclosed by a town, and where Town Building Plans 
exist outside the area covered by these plans, if there should be reason to apprehend 
** obstacles in the way of the suitable continuation of the Town Building Plan." 

Further (section 11) : " Where a building plan has been prepared, but the suitable 
building of the land embraced by the plan would be obstructed by the position, form, or 
area of the properties, a redivision of the properties for the purpose of securing more 
advantageous sites, either by collation or the alteration of boundaries, may take place on 
the application of the Communal Council, even against the will of the owners, so far as 
fluch- redivision is in the public interest, and the land necessary for the laying out of the 
streets has either been obtained for this purpose, or will be obtained before the redivision 
is effected." 

The procedure prescribed is as follows. The whole of the properties to be redivided, 
including such public roads as will become superfluous by the rearrangement^ are pooled. 
Before the redistribution takes place, the land required for the new streets and places is 
set apart and apportioned to the commune. The rest of the area is divided amongst the 
various owners in the proportions in which they were originally interested. For every 
single piece of property which in point of size was before the pooling suitable for building, 
one or more building sites adjoining a street are to be returned to the owner, as far as 
practicable in the same situation as before. Properties so small that they would have to 
be exchanged for plots unsuited for building purposes, unless they can be thrown together 
to other properties belonging to the same owners, so as to make suitable building plots, 
must be ceded in return for compensation to the commune, which will pool them with the 
rest of the land and apportion them amongst the owners. 
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Unavoidable differences in value, both under and over the apportionment due, arejto 
be adjusted by money payments, the commune receiving the excess value from those 
owners who receive too much, and paying the deficit to those who are allotted too little. 
The commune must also compensate the owners for the land which it takes for public 
streets and places over and above the amount of its own land which it pooled, and this 
compensation may take the form of land which the commune may own within the area 
collated or which may fall to it by the redivision. So far as compensation is given in 
money, the provisions of the Baden Law of August 28th, 1835, on compulsory expropriation 
shall apply. 

When a communal authority proposes to re-divide the properties within a given area, 
it must prepare a plan showing the existing and the proposed apportionment of land, and 
opportunity must be given to all persons concerned to protect their interests. The 
preparatory work completed, the plan must be deposited with the District Administration 
(Bezirksamt)* with full details of the scheme proposed, and this body refers the plan 
with all objections raised against it to the District Council, building operations being in 
the meantime prohibited within the scheduled area. 

Should the District Council be of opinion that the plan is not in the public interest, or 
that the objections raised against it are well-founded, it may reject it. Within a month 
the communal authority may appeal to the Ministry of the Interior against such decision, 
but should the Ministry endorse the opinion of the District Council, its decision is final 
and the matter is determined. Should the District Council approve the plan it notifies the 
Ministry of the Interior to that effect, but this Ministry may still either approve or reject 
the plan, but in the latter case the communal authority may appeal to the full Ministry of 
State. A plan having been definitively approved, it rests with the communal authority to 
execute it, and while it must do this in the first instance at its own costs, it may later, with 
the consent of the Ministry of State, charge all its expenditure under a plan of collation to 
the owners proportionately to the benefit which they derive from the re-distribution of the 
properties. 

On the strength of this law the Communal Council of Mannheim adopted, on 
March 11th, 1889, a series of " general principles relating to the return of the costs of street 
construction," as follows : — 

" Besides the value of the land used for new or existing town streets yet unbuilt 
upon (which shall be the current value or original cost), the expenditure incurred in the 
first construction of the streets in a manner corresponding to the needs of trafi&c, 
including the over-ground channels serving for the conveyance of water, shall be 
entirely refunded to the town by the adjacent owners according to the length of their 
several frontages, as soon as they shall execute buildings upon their properties, and so 
far as owing to the existence of these buildings with their appurtenancs, such as 
courts, entrances, gardens, business and warehouse places, &c., the plots may be 
regarded as built upon. Nevertheless, the owners can only be required to bear the 
cost of street making to the extent of a width of 29;^ feet on either side. 

^*The owners of existing buildings adjoining such streets shall be required to 
refund a proportion of the costs referred to, such proportion to be fixed in each case 
by resolution of the Communal Council, when the streets offer them conspicuous 
advantage. 

*' The costs of constructing all subterranean conduits of the town passing before 
the properties shall fall upon the municipality in so far as such works are executed 
by the municipality in the public interest." 



(J).— The Law of Scurony. 

A similar Law exists in Saxony (July 1st, 1900). This Law provides for the issue 
of local statutes regulating buildings, the adoption of building plans for undeveloped 
areas, and the collation or " pooling " of properties in different ownership, with a view to 
the more advantageous laying out of particular areas. These local statutes do not require 
the sanction of the national Parliament, but, after being elaborated by the communal 
authorities (whether urban or rural), only require the sanction of the Minister of the 
Interior. 

In case of " urgent need " communal authorities may be required by the higher State 
administrative authorities to adopt local statutes or to amend existing statutes on the lines 
of the present law, and in default the Minister of the Interior may step in and act in 
their stead. 

Sections 15 and 16 set forth that where it is desired to open up for building purposes 
an area which is '* in the main not built upon," a building plan ts^ing the form of a local 
statute shall, as a rule, be adopted. Such plans shall regulate the building lines, the method 
of building, the situation, height, and purpose of the buildings to be permitted, the 
rectification of watercourses, the draining of the area planned, and the subways and 
overhead ways of streets. 

In the preparation of a*building plan (section 18) due allowance is to be made for the 
requirements of the public traffic to be anticipated, for the development of the town or 



* In the Grand Dnchy of Baden the Oiroles (Kreise) are divided into smaUer districts, called Beiirks- 
amter, at the head of each of which is the Bezirksamtmann. The exeontive authority for the district is 
the Bezirksrath, rendered here District Connci]. 
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district, the need for dwellings that is likely to arise, and the requirements of public health Mb. W. H. 
and safety, and the following, among other points, have to be borne in mind : — Dawson. 

(a) The width of the streets and footways must depend upon the needs of local traffic, German 

and be graduated according as a street is intended to be a main street, a Towns, 
secondary street, or only a residential street. Streets with busy traffic must 
be at least 55^ feet wide. 

(b) Gradients must, as far as possible, be equalised ; steep gradients and straight 

building lines of excessire length must be avoided. 

(c) In fixing the direction of streets provision must be made for short and convenient 

connections between one street and another, and between these streets and 
the principal traffic centres. 

(d) Open spaces and planted areas should be provided, conformable in size, position, 

and number to the needs of traffic and the public welfare. Sites for churches 
and schools, and for playgrounds and recreation grounds, are to be provided 
in sufficient number. 

(e) In laying down rules as to the method of building to be allowed, and as to the 

permissibility of &ctories and industrial works, the past character of the town 
or district and the existing need should be considered. 

Should no objections be taken to a building plan which has been formulated it passes 
direct to the Minister of the Interior for sanction. 

The provisions (sections 54, &c.) as to the pooling of land and its subsequent 
redistribution are much the same as those in the law of Baden. This procedure may be 
set in operation by the Building Police Authority acting on a resolution of a Communal 
Council or on application by more than one-half of the owners of the area affected, 
provided they also own more than half the land. 

The Act also provides (sections 68 to 71) : — " Should the demolition of buildings 
or groups of buildings be indispensable in the interest of traffic or of the public health, 
and should the building plan for an area whose buildings have been destroyed by fire, 
water, or other natural forces, be incapable of execution otherwise in such a way as to 
avert similar dangers, the Minister of the Interior may, on the application of the 
communal authority, confer powers of expropriation in respect of the entire area necessary 
to the advantageous carrying out of the undertaking. . . . Before the application is served 
on the Ministry of the Interior the Building Police Authority shall endeavour to effect an 
amicable agreement amongst the persons int'erested. 

**• After the granting of the right of expropriation it shall be competent for the property 
owners under section 68 themselves to execute the new buildings contemplated in the 
building or expropriation plan on their own property within a period to be fixed by the 
Minister of the Interior On the expiration of this period those properties or portions of 
property which have not by that time been built upon according to plans are forthwith 
expropriated." 

(G). — Town Planning at Frankfof^U 

One of the best known local statutes dealing with town planning is that which was 
adopted by the town of Frankfort-on-Main in 1903. It provides for an extensive use of 
the power to collate and redistribute inconvenient building plots within scheduled areas. 
Before the law can be set in motion, it is required that the Communal Executive shall 
prepare a complete plan of the properties to be pooled, together with a register of the 
owners, and both plan and register must be deposited for public inspection, objections 
being invited within a period of four weeks. These objections are, as far as possible, to be 
satisfied by friendly means, and the time of grace having expired, the proposal goes 
forward to the District Committee, which pronounces a definite decision, after hearing the 
Police Authority, on the question whether legal conditions and requirements have been 
complied with, and after considering unsettled ojections. 

The laying together and pooling of properties having been authorised, the Government 
President nominates a commission to carry out the measure, two of whose members shall 
represent the President, and shall be the chairman and vice-chairman of the commission 
respectively, while the other members shall include at least one building expert, one 
legal expert, one certificated surveyor, and a land valuer. Members of the Communal 
Executive may not sit on the commission, but in the appointment of its members both 
the Executive and the property owners shall be heard. 

The costs incurred by the municipality under this procedure are to be apportioned 
amongst the several owners according to the advantage accruing to them, if that method 
be practicable, or failing it according to (a) the frontage, area, and position, or (Ji) the value 
of the properties allotted, but an owner has the option of paying interest on the capital 
sum of his share of costs at the rate of 3^ per cent, until his property is sold or built on. 
Should an owner be dissatisfied with compensation payable in money, he may go to law 
within two months of the laying together of the land, but the execution of the plan of 
redistribution is not delayed thereby. Should the costs of the municipality be increased 
owing to legal proceedings, the Communal Executive may charge the excess to the 
-owners. 

(H). — Street Improvements in Hamburg. 

The State of Hamburg, by a Law of June 23rd, 1882, entitled the Building Police Law 
for the Town of Hamburg, the Township of St. Paul's, and the Suburbs, assumed far- 
reaching powers in regard to street planning. It was stipulated that immediately on the 
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W«^^?*»n. publication of a resolution of the Senate and House of Burgesses signifying their intention 
^•°-^ to lay out a street, no land in the neighbourhood of that street might be built upon, and 
the town could claim the right to acquire a certain portion of such land for public 
purposes. In fixing the price the additional value to be expected from the construction of 
the street should not be considered. The Law provided for the laying out into streets of 
eligible building areas in the outskirts, but stipulated that a building plan of this kind 
must join on to the principal traffic roads of the district, and must not create obstacles in 
the way of the opening out of main arteries which might in the future be necessary for the 
development of other outer districts. In such a building plan also provision should be 
made for a sufficiency of streets and open spaces. Permission is only given in exceptional 
cases to private persons to lay out streets within undeveloped areas, and even then 
only on condition that such streets shall not stand in the way of the later development of 
the land on rational lines, and that the owners concerned give an undertaking to cede to 
the town such land as may be necessary for additional cross-streets and public places. 

Reference may also be made to Article 16 in the series of Model Town Building 
Regulations drawn up by the Wurtemberg Minister of the Interior, which runs : — 

" If in crowded parts of a town the demolition of buildings appears desirable in 
the interest of tiaffic or the public welfare, compulsory expropriation shall be 
permissible on the application of the municipal authority in respect to the properties 
and the rights appertaining to them needed for the satisfactory execution of the 
undertaking, according to the provisions of the law on compulsory expropriation of 

December 2()th, 1888 The expropriating authority is the Ministry of the 

Interior. 

W. Harbutt Dawson. 
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The Qovepnment and Extension of Washington, U.S.A. 



Constitution. 



The Government of the City of Washington is included in that of the District of 
Columbia. 

The territory of the District, comprising 72 square miles, was constituted the seat of 
Oovernment in 1790, although the title of District of Columbia does not appear in the 
Statutes until 1796. 

The City of Washington has been built upon a settled plan from the beginning, the 
City being divided into sections by main thoroughfares radiating from the Capitol, where 
Congress sits. 

The present form of government of the District of Columbia was provided for by an 
Act of Congress approved June 11th, 1878, and this might be called the " Constitution 
of the District of Columbia." The executive authority consists of two Commissioners 
appointed from civil life by the President of the United States at salaries of $5,000 each, 
and an officer of the Corps uf Engineers, detailed as a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, who receives from the District of Columbia a sufficient sum in addition to his 
pay as an officer of the army to make it equal $5,000. 

The Act of Congress which established this form of government in 1878 expressly 
declares that the District of Columbia shall remain and continue a municipal corporation, 
and that the Commissioners therein provided for shall be deemed and taken as officers of 
such corporation. 

All legislation for the District is by Act of Congress, except police, building and other 
municipal regulations which are made by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
under general authority of Congress. 

Under the organic Act of 1878 it is provided that one-half of the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia shall be paid from the United States Treasury 
and the other half from taxes levied on real and personal property, licences and other 
miscellaneous receipts, paid by the citizens of the District of Columbia. The tax rate is 
$1.50 per hundred for both real and personal property. The Commissioners are paid out 
of funds appropriated by Congress, one-half of which comes from the Treasury of the 
United States. The control over public streets and property is vested in the Commis- 
sioners, with exceptions as to United States Government buildings and reservations in the 
District, which are under the control of the Secretary of War. They have powers to 
expend such funds as are appropriated by Congress, but they must submit each year to 
Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury a statement showing in detail the work 
proposed to be undertaken with the estimated cost. They collect the taxes, but all taxes 
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collected are paid into the Treasury of the United States, where they are held as District Waahiagton 
of Columbia revenues. The Secretary of the Treasury makes a statement on the XJ.S.i.. 
Estimates ; statement and estimates together are then sent to Congress, which uses them 
as a basis for making appropriations. The annual budget is about $12,000,000. 

All works are carried out by contract under the supervision of the Commissioners, 
except for laying water mains, and minor undertakings of less than $1,000 in amount. 
All street railways operating in the District of Columbia do so under charters obtained 
from Congress. Bills are introduced for this purpose, and referred to the Commissioners 
for report as to routes, &c., and when the charters are granted the route is laid down by 
the law and the requirements as to construction, operation, and supervision are placed in 
the Commissioners. The street railways do not pay anything for the franchises they 
obtain from Congress, but they do pay, as taxes, 4 per cent, of their gross earnings and a 
real estate tax of one dollar and a-half per hundred on realty which they own. Their 
tracks are not assessed as real estate. 

Street railroad companies pay a portion of the cost of laying street pavements under 
a statute which enacts, inter alia : — 

" And when any street or avenue through which a street railway runs shall be 
paved, such railway company shall bear all of the expense for that portion of the work 
lying between the exterior rails of the tracks of such roads and for a distance of two 
feet from and exterior to such tracks and of keeping the same in repair." But the 
railway companies having conformed to the requirements of the Commissioners, " the 
United States shall pay one-half of the cpst of all work done, except that done by 
the railway companies, which payment shall be credited as part of the fifty per cent, 
which the United States contributes toward the expenses of the District of Columbia 
for that year." 

All payments are made by the Disbursing Officer of the District of Columbia on 
itemized vouchers, audited and approved by the Commissioners, the money being obtained 
from the Secretary of the Treasury upon requisition of the Commissioners. 

Legislation for the District of Columbia is prepared by Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The Commissioners report upon Bills and Resolutions referred 
to them by these committees, and they also present Bills and Resolutions for the considera- 
tion of Congress. When these are passed by both Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President of the United States, they become law. Before measures reach their final stage 
they are referred to the Commissioners by the President for comment. 



Urban Extension. 

In 1893 an Act was passed to regulate the extension of highways in that part of the 
District of Columbia which lies outside the City of Washington. Under this Act a 
"highway commission" was appointed, and the Commissioners of the District were 
charged with the preparation of plans, to be approved by the "highway commission." 
When approved the maps were recorded in the office of the Surveyor, and any future sub- 
division of land was required to conform with these plans. Before the streets and 
highways laid down in the plans became public ways they must either be dedicated or 
condemned, and in condemning them a proporti<y;i of the cost is assessed by a jury on 
adjacent land as benefits. Condemnation proceedings are instituted in the Courts. 

The Commissioners reported upon this new department of their work in 1896 and 
subsequent years. The following passage is quoted from the report for 1897 : — 

" The constitutionalty of the Highway Act having been affirmed by the decision 
of the Supreme Court, the plans of the second section, which had been completed 
and signed in January, were forwarded to the Highway Commission for revision, and 
at the present writing are in the hands of the Commissioners, having been referred 
back for report on various protests. The plans of the third section embracing the 
territoiy west of Rock Creek are now ready for transmission to the Highway Com- 
mission. The plans of the fourth section have been partially prepared. The cases 
arising in the recorded sub-divisions under the first section are now in the Courts. 
The experience of the past year has shown the desirability of certain amendments of 
the Act of March 2, 1893, and the recommendations for legislation thereon will be 
forwarded early in the next session of Congress."* 

There is some indication of the rate of urban increase in another passage of this 
report, where the Commissioners urge a demand for a grant in respect of suburban streets 
and county roads. In the course of their argument they mention that in the past 10 years 
the mileage of these roads had been increased from 150 to 207 miles. They point out the 
benefit to all classes in the city which the roads afford for healthful recreation, through 
the use of cycles, and the report proceeds : — 

" With good roads and bicycles, suburban districts become available for residences 
ot persons of small means doing business in the city ; with them the bicycle and 
tricycle have facilitated business deliveries for small dealers; and furthermore, 
inasmuch as the perishable supplies of the surrounding country are brought over them 
into the city, the better the tobAa the cheaper this produce can be delivered. Although 
lying out of the city, they form a most important adjunct to city life." 

* These amendments were made in 1898. 
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The police force for the District of Columbia is under the control of the Commis- 
Bioners, and in their Report for 1899 and snbseqaent years, to date, they have put in a plea 
for a substantial increase. Incidentally they present their general view as to the statas 
and condition of the District in the following passage : — 

" It may be a repetition to give some of the reasons why there should be a sub- 
stantial increase of the force, but it is thought best to do so. It should be considered 
that this is the capital of the United States situate in the midst of a territory com- 
prising 72 square miles, all thickly settled, and that the population in the outlying 
portions of the District is rapidly increasing, owing to the extension of modem street 
railway facilities. 

"Within this police jurisdiction, the fourth largest in the United States, are 
hundreds of acres of public reservations; numerous large government workshops; 
Rock Creek park, with its 1,600 acres; magnificent institutions of learning; many 
costly residences, including those of the principal Government officials and foreign 
legations ; several railroad dep6ts, all of which have to be carefully looked after and 
protected by the police force ; and this, too, when the number of officers on duty at 
any one time does not exceed 160. In the country portion of the District each beat 
comprises several square miles, while in the heart of the city an officer is required to 
patrol from 3 to 10 lineal miles of streets." 

In the same report (1899) the Commissioners state that the highway plans for the 
entire district west of the Anacostia River have been completed and approved by the 
Highway Commission and placed on file in the surveyor's office as required by law. 

The following year, 1900, the Commissioners reported to Congress that the work of 
mapping and planning was complete. The benefits in prospect were also described as 
follows : — 

" During the year the last section of the highway plans was completed and placed 
on record. These plans now cover the entire District of Columbia and are of 
inestimable value as a guide in laying out streets and sub-dividing land. Now an 
owner in any part of the District, however remote from the City can, if he so desires, 
lay out his streets and sub-divide his property with the knowledge that ultimately 
when the City reaches him, his sub-division will be in accord with the City plan, and 
connect smoothly with streets extended from the City." 

The working of the Highway Act may be seen in the case of the extension of 
Sixteenth Street, on which the Commissioners reported in 1902. 

" On March 13th, 1899, an Act (subsequently amended) was approved authorising 
the extension of Sixteenth Street from Morris Street to the District line, a distance of 
about five miles. About 50 acres (more than 75 per cent, of the land within the street 
north of Piney Branch Road) were dedicated for the extension of the street. 
Proceedings were then undertaken for the condemnation of the remainder of the land 
necessary. The jury began its labours December 4th, 1900, and rendered its verdict 
May 27th, 1901. The verdict awarded damages to the extent of $729,952.29. Benefits 
were assesst^d on abutting property to the amount of $108,834.75. 

"The verdict was finally confirmed by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, April 19th, 1902. Shortly afterwards the auditor began the payment of the 
awards. This work necessarily has proceeded slowly, as the title to each parcel of 
land has to be examined before payment can be made. 

*' During the latter part of September, houses within the lines of Sixteenth Street, 
as extended, were advertised for removed, and their removal was begun during the 
6rBt week in October." 

These particulars sufficiently indicate how the principle of town-planning has been 
applied in regard to Washington. The highways were extensions of the plan of the City 
as laid out by L'Enf ant. The present position is officially summarised thus : — 

"The highway extension plan covers the entire District of Columbia, and 
generally follows the original plan of the City of Washington, the streets of the City 
being extended into the suburban portions of the District and the cross-streets and 
avenues forming what may be termed a gridiron system of streets. The original 
highway Act provided for condemnation proceedings to acquire all of the highways 
laid down on the plan, but the cost of this procedure being prohibitive, the Act was 
amended in 1898 so as to eliminate the directions to condemn all the highways, but 
to leave the plan to provide for such future condemnation as might be especially 
authorised by Act of Congress, and to require that in the development of suburban 
property the streets as laid down on the plans should be dedicated by the owners 
of the property in sub-dividing it into building lots. Several highways have been 
acquired in these two ways, and at every session of Congress special Acts are passed 
opening or extending highways according to this plan." 

Extension and Finance. 

The Act of Congress authorising the system of urban extension which has been 
described, led to a question as between the United States and the District of Columbia, the 
discussion of which in the reports of the Commissioners may now be briefly noticed. The 
interest of the discussion arises from the peculiar position of the District as a municipality 
under the immediate control of the Central Government. The expenses attending urban 
extension entailed the necessity of ndvances being made by Government under the 
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authority of special Acts. Each year since 1901, such Acts had been passed by Oongress, Wadiiaffioii, 
the adyances had been made, and the work of urban extension had proceeded. But these U^'A. 
advances had to be repaid with interest from the current revenues of the District. On the 
other hand the growth of the District entailed road-making, water supply and sewerage, 
besides additional cost in municipal services. It became necessary to build a new 
municipal hall called the District Building, and the Commissioners looked to the Central 
Government for some additional financial support. However, in the result the liability of 
the United States was limited by an Act of Congress dated March 3rd, 1903. 

This Act, which is quoted in the Commissioners' Reports for 1903 and 1904, authorised 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make advances to meet the general expenses of the 
District, and to re-imburse the Treasury for the portion payable by the District, out of the 
taxes and revenues collected for the District. It was further provided : — 

" That nothing contained herein shall be so construed as to require the United 
States to bear any part of the cost of street extensions, and all advances heretofore or 
hereafter made for this purpose by the Secretary of the Treasuryishall be repaid m full 
from the revenues of the District of Columbia." 

In their estimates the Commissioners had assumed a distinction between cost of 
improvements and current expenditure. In view of the above limitation by Act of 
Congress they now seek to justify that distinction. They desire to be placed in an equal 
position with ordinary municipalities which are empowered to raise money for improve- 
ments repayable by instalments over a long period. They define their position as follows : — 

" This year, as in the two proceeding years, the Commissioners have prepared the 
estimates for the appropriations for the District of Columbia for the next fiscal year 
upon the principle that, presenting to Congress the actual needs of the District of 
Columbia, they should distinguish and ask Congress to distinguish, between current 
expenditures and those for extraordinary projects of improvement demanding large 
sums of money within a short time and extending their benefits into the future. 
Everywhere else it is recognised that the cost of such improvements cannot be met out 
of current revenues, and ought to be spread over a series of years, and therefore it is 
customary to meet it by an issue of bonds with the usual provision for repayment by 
a sinking fund. The United States does not have to borrow money in any way to 
meet its share of such expenditures in the District of Columbia. But the District of 
Columbia must borrow money like any other municipality to meet its share of the 
cost of such improvements, because its current revenues cannot meet immediately 
such extraordinary demands without compelling such a reduction in current expendi- 
tures as would cripple the municipal services.*' 

In the report for 1904 the argument for making special provision to meet extraordinary 
expenditure due to extensions and improvements is stated at greater length and with more 
emphasis. It is shown that the works sanctioned by Congress cannot be continued under 
an arrangement by which half of the cost contributed by the District is payable from 
current revenue. The Commissioners appeal to Congress to "provide permanently for 
financing the District's share of the cost of the extraordinary municipal improvements 
required by the necessities of the District, and authorised and directed by Congress." 
They urge that the arrangement between the District and the United States is in effect a 
partnership, and conclude their representations in the following words : — 

" Knowing that Congress would not authorise a bond issue such as would be made 
elsewhere for this purpose, the Commissioners recommended that advances should be 
made from the United States Treasury by the partner, the United States, to the partner, 
the District of Columbia, the former having the custody and control of the revenues of 
the latter and also the sole power of appropriation and of authorising extraordinary 
projects of improvement, so that nothing could be done without its action. These 
advances were to be repaid within a reasonable period of years and with interest 

'* It was estimated by the Commissioners that not more than $10,000,000 would 
have to be advanced on this account for all projects authorised or likely to be authorised 
by Congress. Congress accepting the principle in part, made temporary provision in 
the Acts of February 11, 1901, July 1, 1902, March 3, 1903, and April 27, 1904, for 
advances from the Treasury, to meet any deficiency in the district revenues, on a 
general account, mixing both extraordinary and current expenditures, and without 
separate provision for the extraordinary improvements which alone are responsible for 
a deficiency in the district revenues, since the latter are ample for all current expendi- 
tures. As this legislation expires the 1st July next there is no provision for the 
district's share of the extraordinary expenditures of the next fiscal year nor the 
following fiscal years." 

The consequences of extension appear also in the Report of the *' Major- and Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Police Department", who again, in 1903, represented the 
inadequacy of the protection afforded to the district. He describes it as " This immense 
and well-populated territory "with over 500 linear miles of streets and nearly 200 miles of 
roads ; and he enumerates the localities comprised in the district thus : — ^* The Cities of 
Washington and Georgetown and many suburban villages, including Anacostia, which is 
across the eastern branch of the Potomac River, Takoma, Bennings, Deanwood, Congress 
Heights, Brightwood, Cleveland Park, American University Park, Chevy Chase, Mount 
Pleasant, Brookland, and other thickly settled communities." He further points out that 
it is the third largest police area in the United States, and the only territory having a 
municipal police control. The Commissioners estimated the population in 1903 at 295,000. 
The development in the official regulation of urban extension may be traced in the 
yearly reports of the assistant engineer. In 1903 for instance, he states that : — *Hhe special 
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Waahington, maps relating to sub-divisions and records of highways have been added to from time to 
11.8^. time, so as to keep the latest record, and a number of them have been lithogi-aphed for use 
in the various Departments of the District Government." In his statement for 1904, again, 
" Reports, estimates, and maps have been made on the various Bills 6r requests for street 
opening or extensions, the following being the Street Extension Bills introduced during 
the past session of Congress." After enumerating these, he proceeds " The following 
street extension measures were passed during the last session of Congress, and proceedings 
have, in accordance with law, been commenced under the first seven street extension Acts 
named below." The enumeration follows, and he concludes with the statement that the 
special maps have been added to from time to time and constantly show the last-numbered 
lots of record. 

The Commissioners report to Congress in 1904 the progress made in street extensions, 
and recommend in each instance that one-half of the cost should be borne by the United 
States. They proceed : " As the laws were passed, however, the entire cost was charged 
to the District of Columbia, one half being assessed against the abutting property, the 
assessments being payable in five equal annual instalments." Elsewhere it is stated that, 
under the law, half the cost of side walk work is paid by the owners of the abutting 
property. Thus it appears that half the total cost of extension is charged to abutting 
property. 

The scheme of extension involved the building a new bridge : — 

'' The Commissioners have also included in the estimates an item of $50,000 for 
constructing a bridge across Piney Branch on the line of Sixteenth Street extended. 
This bridge is necessary on account of the grade of Sixteenth Street, which will cross 
Piney Branch at an elevation of about 60 feet, which will require the construction of 
a viaduct about 300 feet in length. It is intended that one or two streets and one 
of the avenues of the highway-extension plans shall be carried under this viaduct, 
the grade of Sixteenth Street making this necessary. The necessity of keeping up 
the grade of Sixteenth Street is because of the high ground to the North and 
South of Piney Branch, and the desirability of having as easy a grade as possible 
on this main thoroughfare. Present appropriations provide for the improvement of 
Sixteenth Street to within a short distance of Piney Branch, and in order to carry 
improvements further northward, it will be necessary to provide for crossing the 
Piney Branch Valley." 

Such works, however, must be paid for out of the revenues of the District, although 
the subsequent cost of maintenance and additional service is shared by the United States. 
The position of the matter at the end of 1907 has been officially described as follows : — 
" With reference to the matter of segregation of current expenditures and what are cajled 
extraordinary improvements, the Commissioners have asked for such a segregation, but 
Congress has not deemed it advisable to grant such authority, and all expenditures, 
whether current or otherwise, must be paid from current revenues, and when these are 
insufficient the Appropriation Acts as passed by Congress provide that the money 
necessary shall be loaned to the District of Columbia by the United States, two per cent, 
interest being charged." 



Contingent Utility of Extension Plans. 

On the basis of the highway extension plans a system of numbering squares for the 
identification of property sites was introduced, for the purpose of assessment and to assist 
in the recovery of taxes in arrear. In their report for 1903 the Commissioners refer to 
this work : — 

"The adopted highway extension plans which cover the entire District oC 
Columbia have already divided the district into squares, so that it is now possible to 
devise a system of numbering which would be regular and consecutive for the entire 
District .... The squares of Qeorgetown were all re-numbered in this manner 
when it was made a part of the City of Washington some years ago." 

In the report of the Assessor to the Commissioners, dated November 10, 1904, this 
interesting aspect of the extension plans is referred to in more detail : — 

" At the last session of Congress the Commissioners, upon the recommendation of 
this Office, submitted a draft of a Bill to distinctively designate lots and parcels of land 
in the county. . . . Plats covering most of the county have been prepared under 
the direction of the Engineer Commissioner (as au incident to the completion of the 
permanent system of highway plans) which are now of record in the office of the 
Surveyor, und are considered far superior to any other plats in existence. This 
platting was based on an extensive system of measurements and triangulation made 
by the engineer department and consists of 160 sheets, 24 by 32 inches, drawn to a 
scale of 1 inch to 100 feet. If they were extended to cover the entire county they 
would consist of 260 sheets. It is believed that if the Bill mentioned is passed, the 
the plats provided, and the system put into operation, whereby a separate number is 
given to each block, square, lot, or parcel of land, avoiding the confusing similarity of 
names of the county sub-divisions and the duplication of lot numbers, the changes 
resulting will be of incalculable benefit, both to the owners of real estate in the county 
and to the district government." 

The legislation here referred to has now been secured. 
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Transit. 

In their Report for 1897 the CommiBBioners state that air motors had been tried for 
street*car propnlsion, but they were being discarded in favonr of the underground electric 
system (i.e., what is known here as the conduit system). They proceed : — 

^^ It is a question for serious consideration whether sound public policy would 
not dictate that until some other method of street-car propulsion has been proved to 
be better. Congress should stipulate that all street railway companies operated within 
the city limits be equipped with this form of propulsion, as being the most satisfactory 
known anjrwhere at this date. The equipment of all lines in the city on a uniform 
plan would afford advantages which can be readily seen in permitting the transfer of 
cars from route to route, in permitting eventually the abandonment of some miles 
of track, and in lessening liability of a line being tied up by accident." 

Two years later the Commissioners record the opening of " a new era in the street 
railway history of the district." All the lines, with two exceptions, had been con- 
solidated under one management, termed the Washington Traction and Electric 
Company. Free transfers were given at all connecting points of these various lines, 
except at such places where the issue of transfers would make possible a perpetual 
ride for one fare. Although under one management the organisation of each company 
was preserved. 

In the following year (1900), it is recorded that the suburban street railways of the 
city had been re-built and re-equipped. 

In 1902, the Commissioners report on a Bill which had been forwarded to the Senate 
and House Committees on the District of Columbia. The principal objects of this measure 
were to confer upon the Commissioners power to regulate the size and weight of street 
cars and also schedules, routes, and transfer arrangements ; to require the cars to be kept 
in proper condition ; to be heated during cold weather, to be equipped with emergency 
brakes in certain cases, to require the companies to provide waiting rooms at transfer 
points, and to permit suburban cars to run into the city of Washington. The Bill provided 
also for the registration and regulation of all motor vehicles running upon the streets of 
the district. 

In the conveyance of the street franchises to the companies admirable arrangements 
had been made in respect of construction. But the control of working in relation to the 
general traffic had not been reserved. The reports of the Commissioners year after year 
contain the official orders they had issued for traffic regulation and, except where the 
companies were concerned, they were effective. But the Commissioners were made to ' 
realise that over the working of the street railways their authority was limited. Even the 
policing of the services was in the hands of the companies, as the following extract from 
the Report of the Superintendent of Police for 1903 will show : — 

"The special policemen who are employed at street railway crossings are 
instructed to see that the police regulations are enforced respecting the movements of 
cars, to reduce the speed of vehicles and bicycles, to assist the old and yoimg in 
transferring from one car to another, and to generally assert their authority as police- 
men when warranted in so doing. These employees are subject to the rules governing 
the metropolitan police force, but have shorter hgurs and receive the same pay as 
members of Class 1 in the regular force. They accomplish a great deal of good in 
preventing accidents and make a favourable impression. Tour superintendent is of 
opinion that they should be allowed a leave of absence annually, and that some 
provision should be made for their relief in case of injury in line of duty, but being 
paid by the railway companies it is beyond his control." 

It is clear that if the Bill f)*amed and presented by the Commissioners in 1902 were to 
pass into law there would result, along with control, an addition to the expenditure of the 
District ; and it was probably this consideration which caused delay in the proposed 
legislation. 

But according to the Police Report for the year 1901 the whole traffic of Washington 
and the District generally was in need of control : — 

" The regulation of public vehicles is a matter which receives the attention of the 
police, and, while improvements in the service have been noted, the absence of a 
general law on the subject has made the work irksome and at times complicated. It 
is the opinion of the Commissioners that the public-vehicle service would be more 
satisfactory if drivers were granted licenses upon the favourable recommendation of 
the police, and if licences were issued to drivers instead of to owners. This change 
would necessitate an amendment to the existing license law. In view of the 
approaching construction of a new railroad terminal these questions are of the utmost 
importance." 

In the previous year the Commissioners adopted Regulations governing the operation 
of automobiles. These became effective on August 29, 1903, and in 1904 the Commissioners 
report under that head as follows : — 

" The automobile regulations have been enforced during the year with impartiality, 
and the number of complaints for exceeding the speed lim'it are now comparatively 
few. The regulations, while not as severe as those enacted in many States, have been 
effective. The total number of permits issued from the date of the promulgation of 
the regulations until June 30, 1904, was 858." 
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IMdngton, In the police report for 1903 there is a remarkable testimony to the nataral improve- 

VAA, ment in the traffic which somewhat discoants the demand for legislation : — 

'^The officer detailed as inspector of hacks makes a detailed report of a£Eaira 
connected with his work. When conditions as they existed five years ago are recalled 
a change is apparent. This is not altogether dne to the action of the autihoritiee. The 
perfection of the street railway service and the adoption of motor vehicles has tended 
to improve the character of one and two horse vehicles for hire." 

But legislation on the Bill, introduced into Congress in 1902, is again ni^ed by the 
Commissioners in 1904, and their position is stated as follows : — 

'* The Commissioners wonld again invite the attention of Congress to the Bill 
introduced at their request giving them the authority to regulate the operation of street 
railways in the District of Columbia. The charters of the existing street railway 
companies, While placing upon the Commissioners certain duties, such as the approved 
of time schedules, &c., &il to give them authority to enforce by penalties the observance 
by the railway companies of the directions of the Commissioners. As a consequence,, 
though the Commissioners may make such regulations for the benefit of the public,, 
they may be entirely disregarded by the railway companies. Such is especially the 
&ct in regard to the time of operations of cars, and there is a great public demand for 
a better service on certain of tiie suburban lines which act as feeders for the city 
lines. 

** The Bill in question was drafted by the Commissioners with the assistance of a 
Committee representing the various citizens* associations of the District of Columbia, 
and it is believed to be fair both to the railway companies and to the public. The 
Commissioners would earnestly reconmiend the passage of the Bill during the next 
session of Congress. 

'* The Eleventh Street Extension of the Anacostia and Potomac Biver Railroad to- 
Lydecker Avenue, authorised by Act of Congress approved 1st July, 1902, has just 
been completed and cars are in operation thereon." 

On the Slst March of the present year (1908), a Bill was pending in Congress to give 
the Commissioners adequate control over the street railways, thus making good the 
deficiencies in the charters in not providing the necessary penalties. 

SUHMABT AND CONCLUSION. 

The division of expenditure between the Central Government and the District was^ 
founded upon the municipal outlook of 1878, and did not contemplate the demands that 
have been made upon the municipality owing to a rapidly developed urban movement 
during the past quarter of a century. 

In presenting their estimates for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1907, the 
Commissioners again distinguish between extraordinary and current expenditure, and 
again deprecate the method of meeting extraordinary charges by temporary advances, 
^eir representations on this point show that although directly appointed by the President 
of the United States, and although under the strict financial control of the Treasury, the 
Commissioners speak on behalf of the District with a strengtii and an index>endence which 
could scarcely be greater if they were the elected delegates of a municipality. 

By placing the local administration of the seat of government under the control of the 
Centrsd Authority of the United States, the City of Washington was effectually rescued 
firom a state of chaos which threatened to obliterate the noble lines on which it wa& 
originally planned. A further effect is that a standard has been set which is not without 
influence on municipal matters throughout the country. Washington has become an 
object lesson in efficient local administration, and the policy which included the special 
care of the capital ameng the highest affairs of state has been justified by the result. 

Improvement is constantly going on. In 1905, Congress amended the code so as to 
provide better procedure for condemning minor streets and alleys in the City. As in 
Germany, the object in view is always wide thoroughfares and Sylvan spaces. The 
Boulevard of Paris is the ideal of Washington. In a recent report the Commissioners (in 
their own words) — " Again invite attention to the desirability of legislation with the object 
of preserving Sixteenth Street as a permanent residence street, and the limiting to a still 
greater degree the height of buildings along this street. The development of Sixteenth 
Street as a great Boulevard is deserving of the most careful consideration at the present 
time, and parks along its length are extremely desirable." 

It has been shown how anxious the Commissioners were to extend their power of 
police in the District, and to obtain more complete control over the tramways and other 
means of locomotion. Although their appeals to Congress have not met with invariable 
success, the inference suggested by a perusal of their voluminous reports is that their 
representations are addressed to a sympathetic audience and are received with approval 
even when not acceded to. 

The series of reports of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are a record 
of vigilant administration in all the branches and details of municipal affairs. One of 
the recent improvements is the '^elimination of grade crossings.*' Bridges have been 
their and tunnels made tp carry the railroads over and under the crossings. 

With the annual reports of the Commissioners are presented those of the Engineer of 
the Highways of the District, given in great detail and testifying to the care bestowed 
upon this Department of the municipal work. The streets of Washington are celebrated 
throughout the United States as models of paving. 
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The following has been communicated as the present street mileage of the District of W^tofkoo, 
Columbia :— "*^ 



Statement of character 


and extent of street pavements June 30^A 


,1907. 




Section. 


Asphalt and coal 
tar. 


Asphalt block. 


Vitrified block. 


Granite. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Northwest 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Sonthwest 

Suburban 


1,777,292 
271,746 
159,706 
157,023 
129,957 
302,634 


81-66 

13-93 

9-26 

8-63 

7-93 

16-85 


33,609 
191,604 
213,081 
52,697 
14,837 
53,781 


1-97 
7-79 
10-06 
2-66 
•65 
313 


18,630 

8,006 
780 


0-68 

-20 
-04 


135,426 
13,567 
49,940 

199,620 
54,198 
31,713 


6-92 
-89 
2-65 
10-56 
3-27 
1-70 


Total 


2,798,858 


138-26 


559,609 


26-26 


22,415 


•92 


484,464 


25-88 


Section. 


Cobble. 




Gravel and unim- 
proved. 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Square 
yards. 


Miles. 


Northwest 

Northeast •.• ... ... 

Southeast ... ... ... 

Southwest 

d^eorgetown ... ... ... 

Suburban ... ... ... 


68,504 

12,641 
87,873 
15,943 


2-92 

^4 

3-78 

-91 


47,645 
66,958 
67,034 
34,472 
14,904 
1,059,557 


2-97 
4-01 
4-00 
2-00 
-84 
67-89 


73,004 
227,954 
276,309 
128,889 

24,301 
1,345,185 


4-00 

12-62 

15-07 

7-75 

1-42 

118-00 


2,164,110 
771,829 
778,711 
663,579 
254,920 

2,792,870 


101-12 
39-24 
41-48 
35-57 
16-06 

207-67 


Total 


184,961 


8-16 


1,290,570 


81-79 


2,075,642 


158-86 


7,416,019 


440-04 



/ 
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